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EXCURSIONS AND PROCEEDINGS. 


May 26th and 27th, 1875. 


1 eae Society met on Wednesday, 26th May, 1875, at Arnside, for a two 

days’ excursion. Arnside Tower was first visited. Of this ruin, 
which stands on the very borders of Morecambe Bay, little is known. 
Evidently it has not been erected for purposes of defence alone, al- 
though it bears marks of a defensive character. That it was not 
destroyed ina conflict of arms, the following extract, from the “ Annales 
Caermoelenses” by the late Mr. Stockdale, testifies— A.D. 1602. 
On one of the leaves of the register of burials in the Parish Church of 
Lancaster, is the following memorandum regarding Arnside Tower, 
which, as well as Raisholm Tower, in Cartmel, belonged first to the 
Harrington family, and afterwards to the family of Stanley, Lord 
Monteagle: ‘Me. that ye 27 daie of October att night, beinge in the 
year of our Lorde God 1602, beinge a mightie winde was Armasyeeid 
Tower burned, as it pleased the Lorde, to Yearthe (earth) Ritcd. 
Townson, minster (minister).’”» Some discussion took place as to the 
date of the building, and it was conjectured that it is of the 15th 
century. Belonging to the Harringtons’, it was the general opinion 
that it was designed as a temporary residence to break the journey 
from the south to the Isle of Man. 

The best defined portion of the building is the kitchen, where the 
chimney, with rounded seats in the corner for the cook or the turnspit, 
forms an object of interest. Behind the fire-place is the oven, and, above 
this and warmed by it, are the remains of the bedrooms, showing that 
three centuries ago our ancestors were as keenly alive to the comforts 
of life as the present generation. There is a staircase still remaining in 
the wall, andthe viewfrom the top amply repays the trouble of the as- 
cent. Scarcely a vestige of ivy or other plants is to be seen, owing 
to the high altitude, and exposure to the storms that sweep across 
the Irish Channel. 

Near to the tower is an old farm house, interesting as being at one 
time the residence of Mrs. Agnes Wheeler, authoress of ‘‘ Letters in 
the Westmorland dialect,” published in 1794. 

From Arnside tower the party proceeded on foot through the fields 
to Hazleslack Tower, a ruined farm building of a similar character to 
that at Arnside. No history whatever appears attached to it, and it 
is not mentioned by Mr. Stockdale. There are, as at Arnside Tower, 

fireplaces 
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fire-places in the walls, and the general style of the building seems to 
indicate that it was built about the same time, or rather earlier, as 
the walls are thicker. Beneath the Hall there has been a barrel- 
vaulted room. ‘The large fire-place is outside the existing wall, and 
no idea could be formed of the extent of the kitchen, as there are no 
traces of its foundations, the only evidence being the form of a gable 
on the east side over the fire-place, and the main entrance. There was 
much discussion as to whether this was part of the original structure, 
or a later appendage, and whether it was the roof of the kitchen or 
only a projecting shelter over the fire-place: no conclusion was 
arrived at in the matter. This Tower is more secluded and sheltered 
than Arnside, and is covered with ivy and hawthorn. It was noticed 
that the sanitary arrangements were at each place of a considerably . 
complete character than are usually found, denoting these ruins to be 
ofa late date. 

From here the party visited the extraordinary geological formation 
known as the Fairy Steps, and thence by rail and carriage to Canon 
Winder Hall, for an account of which see the ‘‘ Annales Caermoel- 
enses,” pp. 508-510. Sir George Duckett, Bart., sent the Society (per 
the Editor) the following communication as to this place :— 


«¢ Among those who, in 1715, forfeited their estates for their share in the rebel- 
lion in favour of the Pretender, was Janet Duckett, of Winder, co. Lancaster, 
widow of Thomas Duckett, whom we are disposed to connect with the eldest son 
‘of James Duckett of Grayrigg by his 34 wife, from the coincidence of dates, and 
the proximity of Winder to the locality in which the three dau’rs by the same wife 
ultimately settled.” 


“The Roman Catholic gentry of these parts were chiefly implicated in the 
Jacobite rising of that year, and the son of James Duckett’s widow by her second 
husband, (George Hilton), was another who, as a Catholic, was concerned in the 
same rising. This Geo. Hilton, who was half brother to James Duckett’s third 
family, fled on this occasion to France, and was pardoned (according to Burn) by 
the act of grace the year following. At a latter date he resided at Beetham 
(Hutton MS.)” : 


*“The aforesaid Janet (or Jennett) Duckett, was first married to Richard 
Westby, of Winder, in Cartmel, as seen by the deed following, bearing date 34 
Charles II., 1682), in which Elizabeth Westby, Isabell and Anne Westby all of 
Winder aforesaid, spinsters, named as dau’rs and coheirs, of Richard Westby, 
agree, conjointly with their mother, in consideration of a certain rent-charge or 
annuity, to convey to Thomas Walton, and his heirs for ever the estate at Winder 
therein specified.” 


*‘thirtith yeare of the reign of our Soveraigne Lord Charles the Second, ” 

“by the grace of God Kinge of England, &c., annoq’? Domini one” 
‘thousand six hundred eightie two between Jannett Ducket of Winder, alias” 
** Channon-Winder, in the parish of Cartmell, in the countie of Lancaster, now ” 
“the 


“This Indenture, made the ninth day of November, in the fourr and” 
1682 
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**the widdow and relict of Thomas Duckett, late of Winder aforesaid, gentle-” 
**men, deceased ; Elizabeth Westby, Isabella Westby, and Anne Westby, all” 
“‘of Winder aforesaid, spinsters, daughters and co-heirs of Richard Westby, ” 
*“late of the same Winder, gentleman, deceased, former husband of the said” 
* Jannett Duckett and John Simpson, of fflookburgh in Cartmel aforesaid, in’? 
“the same county of Lancaster, yeoman, on the one part, And Thomas Walton” 
** of Walton in le Dale in the same county of Lancaster, gentlemen, on the other ” 
**parte, Witnesseth that the said Jannet Duckett, Elizabeth Westby, Isabell ” 
““ Westby, Anne Westby, and John Simpson, for and in considerac’on of a mar-” 
*‘riage intended (by God’s grace) to bee hadd and solemnized, betweene the”’ 
**saide Thomas Walton and Elizabeth Westby, And in pursuance, &c., &c.,” 
* the said Jannett Duckett, Elizabeth Westby, Isabell Westby, Anne Westby, ” 
‘and John Simpson, thereunto moving, Have given, granted, bargained, sold, ” 
“‘enfeoffed, and confirmed, And the said Jennett Duckett, &c., for themselves, ” 
‘their heirs and assigns, for the considerac’ons aforesaid, Doe by these presents ”’ 
‘‘cive, grant, bargain, sell, enfeoffe, and confirm, unto the said Thomas Walton, ” 
**&c. All that capital messuage and tenements, with the appurtenances, com-” 
“monly called and knowne by the name of Winder, alias Channon-Winder, ”’ 
*‘ containinge by estimac’on one hundred acres of land, meadow and Pasture, ” 
** &c. lyinge and beinge in the townshippe of Holker within the said parish of” 
“* Cartmell, in the said county of Lancaster.” 

‘In witnes whereof the parties abovesaid, to these presents have interchange- ” 
“ably putt their hands and seales, the day and year first above written.” 


(Signed) 
“‘Jennetr Duckett her X mark, ' ‘* ELIZABETH WESTBY.” 
“Tuomas Duckett, &c “* ISABELL WESTBY.” 


“© ANNE WESTBY.” 
«Jo. Simpson.” 


“<The foregoing indenture shows that Janet Duckett derived her estate from 
her 18t husband, and that Thomas Duckett her 24 husband, left no surviving issue, 
and died before 1682. Christopher (brother to Thomas) another son of James 
Duckett by his 34 wife, had previously died in 1675.” 


“The district of Winder (or Canons Winder), in which Jannet Duckett’s estate 
was situate, is peculiar. Forming part of the parish of Cartmell, Lonsdale 
Hundred, and a few miles south of Winandermere, it belongs geographically to 
Westmorland, but correctly to Lancashire; indeed this detached portion of the 
latter county, is so closely connected with Westmorland in all respects, both as to 
families and history, that what appertains to the one is common to the other. ” 


En route to Cartmel, Cark Hall was visited, of which a full account 
is in the Annales Caermoelenses, pp. 433 to 470. 

In the evening the Society held its Annual Meeting, and appointed 
its officers for the year 1875-76, of which the following is a list :— 

PRESIDENT: The Earl of Lonsdale. 

VicE-PRESIDENTS: F. A. Argles, Esq., E. B. W. Balme, Esq., The 
Earl of Bective, M.P., Robert Ferguson, Esq., M.P., Hon. C. Howard, 
M.P., P. H. Howard, Esq., Hon. W. Lowther, M.P., Lord Muncaster, 
M.P., Hon. Percy Wyndham, M.P., John Whitwell, Esq., M.P. 


CoUNCIL 
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Counci,: Rev. Canon Simpson, LL.D., Kirkby Stephen, Chair 
man; Wm. Browne, Esq., Tallentire; J. A. Cory, Esq., Carlisle ; 
R.S. Ferguson, Esq., Carlisle; C.J. Ferguson, Esq., Carlisle; Professor 
Harkness, Penrith; Wm. Jackson, Esq., St. Bees; Rev. Thomas 
Lees, Wreay; Dr. Lonsdale, Carlisle; James Mawson, Esq., Lowther ; 
William Nanson, Esq. Carlisle; Dr. Taylor, Penrith; Charles Wil- 
kinson, Esq., Kendal. 

Epiror: R. S. Ferguson, Esq., M.A., LL.M., Carlisle. 

Avupitors: John Hudson, Esq., and G.° F. Braithwaite, Esq., 
Kendal. 

TREASURER: W. H. Wakefield, Esq., Sedgwick. 

SECRETARY: Mr. T. Wilson, Kendal. 

The following new members were elected :-— 

New MemBers: G. T. Clark, Esq., F.S.A., Dowlais; Alfred Peill, 
Esq., Workington; Thomas Willan, Esq., Sawrey; Alfred Hodgetts, 
Esq., St. Bees; Studholme Cartmell, Esq., Carlisle; Henry Fletcher 
Rigge, Esq., Cartmel. 

The following resolutions were passed :— 

I.—That Authors of Papers shall be entitled to twelve copies there- 
of, with plain covers, at the expence of the Society. 

II.—That the Catalogues of the Archzological Museum, formed at 
Carlisle during the meeting of the Archzological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, be offered to members at Is. each, and that 
an announcement to that effect be sent out with the next cir- 
cular. 

I1].—That the next meeting be held in Appleby and the neighbour- 
hood on the 28th and zgth July, 1875. 

1V.—That a Winter Meeting of the Society for the reading of papers, 
&c., be held during the ensuing season, the date to be fixed at 
the next meeting. 

A vote of thanks to the Editor for the admirable way in which he 
had brought out the Transactions; and to the Chairman of the 
Council for so ably filling his post, concluded the business of the 
Annual Meeting; and the company adjourned at.a late hour to their 
respective quarters. 

SECOND DAY.—MAY 27th, 1875. 


The Members of the Society assembled in the morning at nine 
o'clock, at the fine old priory church of Cartmel, where they displayed 
great interest in the antiquities with which this sacred edifice abounds. 
After examining, under the guidance of the Rev. E. K. Clay, the 
Vicar, Mr. H. Fletcher Rigge, of Wood Broughton, and Dr. Simpson, 
the chief architectural features of the building, the members devoted 

considerable 
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considerable time to the many objects of interest to be found in this 
church, among which the Harrington’s tomb (in the chancel), excited 
much discussion. They afterwards visited the library, and saw here 
some most interesting ancient books, one of which, a medical work 
by Nicholas N. Florence, bears date 1491. There are two volumes 
of Fox’s Book of Martyrs, published in 1610, as well as first 
editions of the works of Spencer and other poets. Mr. H. F. Rigge 
produced a vellum parchment, being the oldest faculty extant 
relating to any pew in Cartmel Church. This document bears date 
1604, and is written in Latin. The registers were also inspected, the 
oldest of which is one commencing with the 3rd of January, 1559. 
Great regret was expressed that no paper on this magnificent 
church had been prepared by some member of the Society, but by 
the kindness of the Vicar, copies of Mr. F. A. Paley’s Architectural 
Notes on Cartmel Priory Church were liberally handed about. 

The Company then proceeded in conveyances to Hampsfield Hall, 
a distance of a mile and a half, and the interesting points of the 
building were pointed out by Mr. Rigge. This hall is beautifully 
situated at the foot of Hampsfell, above which is an extensive range 
of woodland called the ‘* Haening;” it was formerly the residence of 
and belonged to the ancient family of Thornburgh, who held large 
possessions in this county andin Westmorland, of which might be 
named Selside Hall and Whitwell, in the Parish of Kendal. The 
present residence is spoken of as ‘“* New House” in the purchase 
deed of 1636, and as ‘‘the new house lately built,”—this deed is in the 
possession of Mr. Rigge. The old fire-place is still in use, the only 
alteration noticeable being in the ingle nook, which is walled up. 
The oak panels are also in very good preservation. The old 
Hall, or rather its foundations, were next examined. It has stood 
just behind what is the present Hall. There are tracings of the 
foundations of the tower, which are oblong, being 36 feet by 23 feet. 
In close proximity to the foundations of the Tower is a large mound. 
This mound presents the appearance of a large ancient barrow, but 
has not been examined by excavators. The conclusion arrived at 
was, that, although it had resemblances of an ancient British Barrow, 
it was not one, and that it probably was an accumulation of rubbish 
from a quarry above the place. This mound is by measurement 72 
feet long, 40 feet wide, and 8 feet high. There are very distinct traces 
of an ancient road leading from the Hall over the Fell to Grange. 


Buck CRAG. 


The birth-place of Bishop Law was next visited, a solitary place 
on which an isolated tumble-down building stands that evidently has 
been 
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been used long ago as a farm house, but now has all the appearance 
of a deserted and neglected domicile, that could never boast of any 
pretensions. The one fact, that a man of noble and exalted forces of 
intellect had been born there, was all sufficient to make it a spot of 
deep interest to the Society ; and here Mr. Jackson read a paper on 
the Family of the Laws, that will be found printed in this volume. 

A lovely drive through the country by way of Low Newton and 
Cartmel Fells was the next item onthe programme. When the party 
had ascended to what are known as The Heights, a splendid view of 
the vales of the Winster and the Kent was afforded; a verdant valley 
decked in all its springtide and luxuriance, and farmhouses studded 
here and there, formed the foreground, with Whitbarrow and Yew- 
barrow Crags, and the long panorama of the Westmorland, Cumber- 
land, and Yorkshire hills stretching away in the distant background. 
Witherslack Hall, lying on the base of Yewbarrow Cragg, was point- 
ed out as the place to which Sir Thomas Broughton fled as a rebelin 
the 15th century, and where he was secreted by his tenants and ulti- 
mately buried in one of the many plantations on his estate. The locale 
of the ironworks of Wilkinson, who is the reputed builder of the first 
iron ship, was shown tothe company. The Friend’s Meeting House, 
which is associated with the names of Fox and others who took a part 
in the establishment of the Society of Friends,was also examined. It 
is entered from the road by an ivy-mantled stone porchway: pass- 
ing along a flagged passage we reach the door, over which is placed 
the inscription ‘‘ Leonard Newton, 1677.” The arrangements of the 
buildings were explained by Mr. Jackson, as precisely similar to those 
of the one at Swarth Moor, the earliest ever erected, and to contain, 
in addition to a place of worship, lodgings for an itinerant preacher. 

From this place to St. Anthony’s Chapel, on Cartmel Fells, was 
another pleasant drive, and all appeared to enjoy the grand scenery 
with which this neighbourhood is favoured. Ultimately the new 
school adjoining the old church came in sight, and as the company 
made their way through the rocky ground which surrounds the build- 
ings, the healthy-looking school children were at play—the boys 
having pitched their wickets in a place where they could not drive a 
ball above ten yards without coming in contact with one of the 
numerous blocks of rock which protruded through the soil in various 
places, and the girls were amusing themselves around a large stone. 
Passing the schools the party entered the old church, which certainly 
possesses great antiquity. Inthe church is an old pew which, it is 
supposed, was used by the Flemings of Comer Hall. A mutilated 
figure of our Lord, evidently part of a wooden crucifix, and several 
remains of the ancient rood screen were found in the church, and 

excited 
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excited much interest; as also did the curious remains of stained 
glass in the east window. These the Society ordered to be photo- 
graphed, and they will shortly, it is hoped, form the subject of a 
paper. No register seems to have been kept in the earlier days of 
this church, as the oldest one extant is dated 1754. The Rev. W. 
Summers, incumbent of the church, evinced every desire to afford 
information to the members of the Association. 

After luncheon, at Strawberry Bank, the party went by way of 
Thorpensty Hall and Witherslack Chapelto Grange. Andthusatwo- 
days’ pleasure trip came to an end, the whole proceedings reflecting 
great credit upon Mr. Wilson, their secretary, who, with Mr. Jackson, 
planned the route. The Society was much indebted to the kindness 
of H. Fletcher Rigge, Esq., of Wood Broughton, who acted as guide, 
and whose thorough knowledge of the country and its archeology 
contributed much to the success of the meeting. 





JULY 28 AnD 29. 


THE Society met on Wednesday, the 28th of July, for a two-days’ 
excursion in Westmorland. The attendance was one of the largest 
the Society has ever had, and Mr. Wilson’s arrangements were ex- 
cellent. The party assembled at Shap Station shortly after mid-day 
on Wednesday, and set off up the fell, which on the other side drops 
down to Crosby Ravensworth. 

Before leaving Shap, however, Dr. Simpson led the way behind 
the King’s Arms, and there pointed out an enormous boulder, one of 
a series which extend in line fora considerable distance. The Doctor 
said this was one of the stones mentioned in Camden’s Britannia as 
standing behind Shap and reaching about a mile in length. He 
indicated the position of the others. Camden’s description of these 
stones had often been mistaken, and was thought to apply to the great 
** avenue” near the Greyhound Hotel, consisting of stones set up in 
line, one on each side, and forming an avenue something like thirty 
or forty feet wide, having a circle at the top of it. Camden seemed 
to have known nothing about the avenue, owing probably to the 
country between here and Sleddale being thickly wooded in his time. 
An interesting picture of the avenue, taken in 1774 or 1775, by Lady 
Lonsdale, was preserved at Lowther Castle, and it, like several other 
pictures by her, was valuable as showing the actual state of things 
one hundred years ago. 

Professor Harkness said this boulder was one of the erratic blocks 
brought by ice. They had been very numerous all over this part of 
the country, but most of them had been broken up to form stone 
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fences. He did not believe that their position here had anything to 
do with Druidical arrangements. This block was granite from Wast- 
dale Head, and much the same as the Shap granite. Some of the 
other stones were what were called thunderstones. 

The Rev. G. F. Weston, vicar of Crosby Ravensworth, then 
assumed command of the party, and under his guidance the carriages 
were left, and the ascent continued on foot by Haberwain Rigg and 
Oddendale, down to Crosby Ravensworth, in the beautiful vale of the 
Lyvennet. On the route, Mr. Weston pointed out the objects of 
interest, stone circles, British settlements, the Roman road, and 
other earthworks. 

A pause was made at the gate of the comfortable looking mansion 
of Oddendale. ‘‘ This place,” Dr. Simpson said, ‘‘ was chiefly famous 
as the residence of a man whose virtuous and noble character was 
venerated throughout the district, and who died here a few years ago. 
Three generations before not a foot of land belonged to the family, 
but the Gibson of that day said, ‘if he got his foot within Oddendale 
fell yat (gate), he would have it all.” He carried out his resolution. 
It was told that, in order to succeed in his ambition to obtain Odden- 
dale, when he broke his leg, as soon as he could sit up in bed he 
began to spin wool. The last of the race, Thomas Gibson, was one 
of the most exemplary men that ever lived. Two of his brothers 
were Fellows of Queen’s College, and were highly respected.” 

At Crosby Ravensworth the church was visited, and from thence 
an adjournment was made to the vicarage lawn, where, after the most 
acceptable refreshment of tea, Mr. Weston read an interesting 
and exhaustive account of the places which the Society had just 
visited under his guidance, and generally of the history and anti- 
quities of Crosby Ravensworth. This paper will be found in the 
Society’s Transactions: time permitted of no discussion on the many 
points raised by Mr. Weston’s most suggestive papers. During the 
day’s sight-seeing some discussion took place, which the Editor has 
endeavoured to throw into the shape of notes to the paper. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Weston for his 
kindness. On their way to Meaburn Hall, some of the party visited 
Flass House, the magnificent residence of Wilkinson Dent, Esq., 
which stands in extensive and beautifully laid out grounds, and also the 
pillar erected up on an eminence, (a short distance from the mansion) 
which bears the inscription, ‘“‘ On this spot dwelt the paternal ances- 
tors of the celebrated Joseph Addison. His father Lancelot Addison, 
Dean of Lichfield, was born here, 1632.” Meaburn Hall was 
described by Dr. Taylor; and thence the party drove to Appleby. 


BUSINESS. 
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BUSINESS. 

After dinner at the King’s Head Hotel, Appleby, the business meet- 
ing was held, the Rev. Dr. Stimpson, Chairman of the Council of the 
Society, presiding. The following new members were elected :—The 
Chancellor of the Diocese, the Rev. S. W. Watson, Mr. Isaac 
Fletcher, Mr. W. W. Lumb, the Rev. T. J. Cooper, Mr. Atkinson, 
(Winderwath), Mr. J. Clifton Ward, Mr. G. R. Thomson, Rev. Thos. 
Clark, Mr. John Whitehead, (Appleby), Miss Powley, Miss Gibson, 
(Whelprigg), Miss Lees, Miss Atkinson, and Dr. Leland. 

A local committee—consisting of Mr. R. S. Ferguson, Mr. C. J. 
Ferguson, and Mr. W. Nanson,—was appointed to arrange for the 
winter meeting at Carlisle. 

Mr. FEerGuson said it would be remembered that some time ago 
the Society determined to make inquiry of the clergy in every parish 
in the diocese, asking to be supplied with a list of remarkable monu- 
ments, or other objects in the churches. A number of returns had 
been received, and with a view toa further examination of the objects 
it was proposed to appoint a small committee for each ward. Heread 
over the names of these various committees, and they were approved 
as follows :— 

CUMBERLAND. 


CUMBERLAND AND ESKDALE Warps.—Mr. R. S. Ferguson, Mr. C: 
J. Ferguson, Rev. Canon Dixon, and Mr. Nanson. 

LeatH Warp.—Rev. T. Lees, Rev. J. Brunskill, Dr. M. W. Taylor. 

ALLERDALE-BELOW-DERWENT.—Rev. W. Sherwen, Rev. C. H. Gem, 
Mr. J. Fisher Crosthwate, and Mr. W. Dickinson. 

ALLERDALE-ABOVE- DERWENT.—Rev. Canon Knowles, Rev. J. Tay- 
lor, and Mr. W. Jackson. 


WESTMORELAND. 


West Warp.—Rev. G. F. Weston, Rev. S. W. Watson, and Mr. J: 
Mawson. 

East Warp.—Rev. Canon Simpson, Rev. T. Clarke, Rev. T. R. 
Holme. | 

KENDAL AND, LoNSDALE Warpbs.—Mr. J. Whitwell, M.P., Mr. C. 
Wilkinson, Rev. Canon Ware, Dr. Page, Rev. T. M. Gilbert, Mr. R, 
Godfrey, and Mr. T. Wilson. 


LANCASHIRE. 


LONSDALE-OVER-SANDS.—Mr. H. Fletcher Rigge, Mr. John Fell, 
and Mr. W. Salmon. 

The following papers were read :— 

Past and Present among the Northern Fells. By Miss Powley, 
_of Langwathby, Penrith. 
The 
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The Parrs of Kendal Castle. By Sir George Duckett, Bart. 

The Hills of Crackenthorpe. By E. Bellasis, Esq. 

The Keswick Registers. By J. Fisher Crosthwaite, Esq. 

Professor Harkness exhibited fragments of pottery which he had 
obtained from Mr. Watson, Architect, Penrith. They were found in 
digging for sand in the village of Kirkby Thorpe, Westmorland, in 
the property of Mrs. Nicholson. On casual examination the frag- 
ments appear somewhat Roman in aspect. Some portions however 
show a lead glaze on the surface. On submitting the specimens to 
Mr. Rudler of the Museum of Practical Geology, that gentleman at 
once recognised them as fragments of an English pitcher appertain- 
ing either to the latter end of the 16th, or the begining of the 17th 
century. Many of the fragments being wanting, a restoration of the 
pitcher cannot be effected. It appears to have been about 16 
inches high: the base about g inches broad, and the upper margin 
about 6 inches in diameter. The colour when not coated with glaze 
is light brick-red; when glazed a greenish drab colour. The pitcher 
was furnished witha stout handle, like that of a modern jug, and had 
also a small spout. Its upper surface was ornamented with several 
series of circles, the lower one consisting of several circles made 
up of small quadrangular impressions, almost contiguous to each 
other; the upper consisting of triangular impressions, also closely 
approximating. 

Professor Harkness also exhibited a portion of the skull of Bos 
primigenius which had been procured by Mr. C. V. Stalker, from the 
cuttings made when the pipes were being laid for supplying Penrith 
with water. The fragment consisted of a portion of the left side of 
the frontal bone and horn core. It was obtained from gravel which 
was doubtless the result of a small rivulet. B. primigenius is one of 
the extinct mammals which existed with men in the palzolithic 
epoch. 


SECOND Day, THURSDAY, JULY 2gth, 1875. 


After breakfast, a paper on Appleby was read by Dr. Simpson, and 
the town was then visited, the church, &c., examined. The party 
then proceeded in carriages, and during the day visited Crackenthorpe, 
Kirkbythore, and Cliburn Halls, all of which were described by Dr. 
Taylor. (see the Society’s Transactions). Bolton Church was visited, 
where a paper was read by the Rev. T. Lees, and the architectural 
features pointed out by Mr. C. J. Ferguson, who also acted as guide 
at Morland Church, where was exhibited a curious palimpsest brass, 


and 
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and some very old registers. The Rev. W. R. Markham, Vicar 
of Morland, kindly provided tea for the party in his lovely and pic- 
turesque gardens. The party broke up at Cliburn Church, which has 
been very much modernised. The rector, the Rev. C. W. Burton, 
was kind enough to exhibit a handsome cross of olive wood, inlaid 
with mother of pearl, which, it is said, had been 700 years in the 
monastery at Valombrosa. It was given to the rector by the present 
representative of the Cliburns of Cliburn Hall, Dr. J. Charles Cliburn, 
a surgeon in the American Navy. Mr. Burton was thanked for his 
courtesy. This concluded the Meeting. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Taylor for his papers, and also 
to the local committee, and to Mr. Wilson, the secretary. After these 
and other formalities had been gone through, the party set off for 
Penrith, which was reached shortly after five o’clock. The weather 
was splendid throughout the day. 





DECEMBER oth, 1875. 


A meeting of the Society was held in Carlisle on the gth December, 
1875. 

Many of the members of the Society attended morning service in 
the Cathedral, at the close of which, about eleven o’clock, the business 
of the day began. The Lord Bishop of thediocese presided. After an 
inspection of the capitals of the columns in the choir, the party went 
into the nave, where Dr. Simpson read a paper by Mr. Fowler, on the 
rich and remarkable designs on the capitals. Afterwards Mr. R. S. 
Ferguson read a paper on the ancient stained glass of the great East 
Window. The proceedings of the morning were brought to a close 
by an examination of the principal internal features of the Cathedral, 
under the able leadership of Mr. Cory. 

At half-past one o’clock, the members met in the Fratry, the 
Bishop again presiding. The Chapter Library was thrown open, and 
the more curious books were exhibited on a long table in the Fratry. 

Canon Dixon, until lately Librarian of the Chapter Library, now 
Vicar of Hayton, read a very interesting paper on The Chapter 
Library of Carlisle. After which Mr. Saul, the Chapter Clerk, put on 
the table the Chartulary of Holme Cultram and the Sealed Book of 
Common Prayer,—and, with regard to the latter, the Bishop explained 
that this was one of a number of Prayer Books, which were signed 
and sealed, as a certificate that they were exact copies of the book 
attached tothe Act of Uniformity; yet the curious thing was, that 
though they were all certified to be copied from the same document, 

he 
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he believed no two of them agreed. He should like to ask Mr. 
Dixon what was the particular in which this book differed from the 
others >—Canon Dixon said he could not say what it was, but he 
believed it was in the General Confession.—The Bishop; that would 
be very curious. (This has since been proved not to be the case: Mr. 
. Dixon’s paper is printed in this volume). Dr. Simpson expressed the 
general feeling when he thanked Mr. Dixon for his comprehensive 
paper. He expressed a hope that the Dean and Chapter would print 
a catalogue of the MSS. and books in the Library; and also arrange 
regulations under which the books and MSS. could be made available 
and used. He had no idea the collection was so extensive. There 
were other valuable MSS. in the country, and those to whom they 
belonged would probably be disposed to commit them to the safe 
custody of the Dean and Chapter, provided they were made available 
to the public.—Mr. R. S. Ferguson said there were already rules by 
which admission could be obtained to the library. A bond was very 
properly required before a manuscript was lent. As to the missing 
Todd MSS., he was of opinion they would be found to be bound up 
in some of the Nicholson MSS.—Mr. Whitwell would like to know 
whether the Dean and Chapter were willing to accept the charge 
of MSS., without their being formally dedicated or vested in them. 
There was one valuable collection in Westmorland to which it would 
be advantageous to the public to have access; and it might be 
placed in the hands of the Dean and Chapter. 

Two copes were exhibited, and also the curious horns in posses- 
sion of the Dean and Chapter: these were made the subject of a paper 
by Mr. W. Nanson, and after a short discussion, the Bishop said ‘‘ they 
were very much obliged to Mr. Nanson for his able paper: and anti- 
quarians cannot but thank the donor of the horns for having afforded 
such a beautiful nut for them to crack.” The paper will be found in 
this volume. 

Mr. Jackson next read a paper on the Heaf, by Miss Powley of Lang- 
wathby. Portions of it appeared in Notes and Queries in 1872. Mr. 
Jackson said Miss Powley’s object was already being attained, as the 
old native word ‘‘heaf” was ousting the modern intruder ‘* heath.” 

Dr. Simpson disputed the accuracy of Miss Powley’s theory, but 
his remarks are printed as an appendix to Miss Powley’s paper, which 
is in this volume. The deferred discussion on a paper by Miss 
Powley (read at the Appleby meeting and also printed in this volume) 
was then taken up, and Dr. Simpson now made some remarks on 
the subject. He had got the latest edition (1872) of the book of 
marks issued by the Shepherds’ Association ; and he was disappointed. 
in his expectation that it would open up a mine of antiquarian 

wealth. 
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wealth. The great majority of marks shown in the book were simply 
the initial letters of the owners’.names; though in a few cases there 
were horns, whetstones, hearts, crow feet, and various crosses, the 
significance of which he explained. Some of the methods of marking 
—as by cutting the ear and burning the face—might stir up the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, if they heard of 
them; but he believed the punishment was not severe. The book, 
however, was very valuable in this respect—it contained the names 
of all the farms which have a right of pasturage on the various com- 
mon,s and those names must have been given to them when a language 
different from our own was in existence. Hewas sure if any member 
would undertake to classify and compare those names, an important 
addition would be made to our knowledge. 

Mr. Carr Ellison (it being too dark to read his paper) made some re- 
marks on the word Cocidius, which frequently appears on Roman Altars 
unearthed in this district. It was generally assumed to be a noun, 
the name of a god. He held it was an adjectival epithet, formed from 
coaccedo, and that the words, Cocidio Deo, meant, ‘‘ To the coaccedial 
God,” that is, “To the God of the coacceders” or “ auxiliaries,” the 
auxiliary troops being principally stationed in this district. That no 
God was actually named was not strange; it was found in many 
cases that, when belief in the old mythology was shaken to its base, 
the Romans dedicated their altars vaguely ‘‘ Deo,”—‘‘ to God,” or, as 
in this case, to whatever god it might be who protected the auxiliaries. 

A paper by Mr. Ferguson, on the Parish registers of St. Mary’s and 
St. Cuthbert’s Churches, Carlisle, was taken as read, and ordered to 
be printed. After which, on the motion of Dr. Simpson, seconded by 
Mr. Whitwell, a cordial vote of thanks to the Lord Bishop was unani- 
mously passed, for his kindness in presiding over the proceedings 
of the Society throughout a long day; and also to the Dean and 
Chapter of Carlisle, for the facilities they had most readily accorded 
to the Society. 

The following new members were elected during the day :—Mr. 
George Howard, Naworth; Mr. R. Godfrey, Kendal; the Rev. J. W. 
Cartmell, Christ’s College; the- Rev. W. Dacre, Irthington; the Rev. 
George West, Scaleby; the Rev. G. W. Atkinson; Major Fairtlough; 
the Rev. W. E. Strickland, Egremont; Mr. Joseph Cartmell; Dr. 
Barnes, Carlisle; the Rev. Canon Prescott; Dr. Gough; Mr. G. H. 
Robinson; the Rev. Canon Heslop; Mr. John Fell, Furness Abbey ; 
Mr. W. Salmon, Flan How; Mr. Thomas Elliott, Calthwaite Hall; 
the Rev. T. M. Gilbert, Heversham; Miss Bland, Sedbergh; Mrs. 
Taylor, Hutton Hall, Penrith; the Rev. T. K. Richmond, Raughton 
Head. 
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the dates of their being communicated to the Society. 


Art. 1.—Kirkoswald Castle. By MicHAEL W. TayLor, 
M.D; Penrith. 


Read at Kirkoswald, fune toth, 1874. 
5 hae village of Kirkoswald, or rather the town, for in 
the reign of King John it had the grant of a market, 
derives its name from the famous Oswald, _King of Nor- 
OE 
10m 
N.B.—The numbers of the Articles accord with oe 
is 
able 


No. VIII. and IX. will appear, it is hoped, with next the 


part. 
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priests; whilst the safety of the town was s secured, and its 
prosperity sustained, by the neighbouring fortress, the fre- 
quent residence of a powerful family. 

It will be no part of my business to dilate on the pedi- 
gree or history of the ancient possessors of this manor ; 
inasmuch as, amongst other reasons, we hope on a subse- 
quent occasion to have some points of genealogical interest, 
with reference to the Morvilles and Multons, dealt with by 
a much more competent authority on such subjects, our 
excellent member Mr. Jackson, of St. Bees; my par- 
ticular concern is to give as complete and precise a 
description as I can, of the castle, its plan, and present 
condition. - 


A The 
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The castle of Kirkoswald is said, on the authority of 
Dr. Todd,* to have been originally founded about the year 
1201, by Randolph Engayne; but he adds, it was then much 
inferior in size and magnificence, and ‘‘far short of that 
beauty and state, which it had afterwards by his successors.” 
By the marriage of Ada, granddaughter of this Randolph 
Engayne, it passed to Simon Morville; and Sir Hugh de 
Morville, in the and of King John, obtained licence to fortify 
the castle, and inclose the park. t 

There seems to have been a mistake made by Denton, 
(whose MSS. have been followed by the compilers of our 
county histories,) in the identification of this Hugh Morville 
lord of Burgh, and Kirkoswald, with his more notorious 
namesake, one of the murderers of Thomas-4-Becket. Mr. 
Hodgson Hind, in a paper read at a meeting of the 
Archeological Institute in Carlisle in 1859, traced the error 
to the Chronicon Cumbriz, and shewed that Becket’s 
assassin was Hugh, lord of Westmorland and Knaresburgh 
at the same time that Burgh was possessed by Simon, 
the grandfather of his namesake, who held Kirkoswald 
in the and of King John. 

The possessions of the Morvilles descended to the 
Multons, by whom, in the time of Edward II., this castle 
was further enlarged and fortified. In the seventh year of 
Edward II, the castle and manor of Kirkoswald, the barony 
of Gilsland, and other vast estates, were transferred by the 
marriage of Margaret, daughter and heiress of Thomas 
de Multon, to Ralph, baron of Dacre, of Dacre Castle. 

It was during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
whilst held by the powerful family of the Dacres, that the 
castle. rose to its full pride and magnificence, and about 
the year 1500, after having been occupied by their family 
__* Jefferson Leath Ward” p. 274. The date here is an error: A.D. 1201, was 


the 2nd of King John: the period of Randolph Engayne was 100 years before the 
date stated. 

t The park inclosed a varied and undulating tract extending from the broad 
and rapid waters of the Eden, over Viol Moor towards the eastern fells, and up 
the Raven Beck, to the hamlet still called Park Head:—a domain which is now 
divided into five or six considerable fertile farms. 


for 
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for eight generations, it received its last improvements from 
the famous Thomas Lord Dacre, ‘‘who encompassed it 
with a large ditch for better security, and beautified it at 
great expense.” 

The power of the Dacres of Gilsland and Kirkoswald 
culminated during the long reign of forty years of this 
Thomas the Sixth. He succeeded in the 1st of Henry VII. 
(1485), and died in the 17th of Henry VIII, (1525). Hot, 
impetuous, and ambitious, he began his career by following 
the example set one hundred and seventy years before, by 
his ancestor, Ralph of Dacre Castle, who stole from War- 
wick Castle the daughter and heiress of the Multons. It 
was this Thomas, who carried off by stealth, in the dead 
of night, at Brougham Castle, from the guardianship of 
the Cliffords, the young and wealthy heiress, Elizabeth of 
Greystoke, by marriage with whom the Barony of Greystoke 
became united to that of Gillesland and Kirkoswald. This 

«Thomas was distinguished also in war: Lord Surrey gave 
him command of the reserve on Flodden Side ;— 


“Lord Dacre with his horsemen light, 

Shall be in rearward of the fight ; 

And succour those that need it most.” 
Marmion. 


and staunchly did his Cumbrian knights and men-at-arms, 
and border prickers repel the onslaught of the hot-blooded 
_ highland kernes of Huntly and Argyle, and bore their sway 
with fell intent at the close of the day, to the terrible 
breaking of the Scottish power on that fatal field. 

When Lord Warden of the Western Marches, to which 
appointment he was promoted by Henry VIII., Thomas 
Lord Dacre frequently resided at Kirkoswald, and dated 
despatches from thence. He was a diplomatist also; to 
him Henry entrusted much of the management of Scottish 
affairs, and the conduct of the intrigues with the factions 
which rent that kingdom after the battle of Flodden. 

On the division of the vast possessions of the Dacres 
into the two branches, known as the Dacres of the North, 
and the Dacres of the South, the castle of Kirkoswald fell 

to 
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to the latter branch, which very shortly terminated in the 
Fiennes and Lennards: the last of whom, marrying a 
natural daughter of Charles II. by the duchess of Cleveland, 
was created earl of Sussex, and died in 1715, leaving two 
daughters. The property was exposed for sale, and bought 
by the Musgraves, in whose possession it now is. 

It was during the period of the rapid decadency of this 
race, and of the impoverishment and non-residency of these 
latter Dacres of the South, that this castle fell from its 
high estate, and the work of displenishment and spoliation 
began. 

The process of dismantling was in operation between the 
years 1604 and 1624. First probably, from its value, the 
lead would be stripped off the roof; and the trappings of 
the hall, the painted glass casements, and wood carvings, 
and pannelling would follow fast. Some movable chattels 
went to Lowther Hall, some glass to Corby and to Wetheral 
Church; Belted Will Howard enriched his castle of 
Naworth largely from here. The curious genealogical tree 
of the Dacre family, with armorial bearings, and inscriptions 
round them in painted glass, was transferred to the chapel 
at Naworth; this, and the curious pannelled ceiling with 
the pictures of the kings, referred to by Sandford, were 
destroyed at the fire at Naworth in 1844. In the library, 
in Belted Will’s tower, may still be seen a strong, 
massive, beautifully moulded, and characteristic fourteenth- 
century wooden pannelled roof. This, as was pointed 
out by Mr. J... Parker, at the -visit in 2859 of 4he 
Archeological Institute, was not originally intended for 
its present situation, as it does not fit the cornice of the 
room. In all probability it was one of the spoils of Kirk- 
oswald Castle. 

- In the year 1688, when Mr. Thomas Denton wrote, he 
described the castle as being a bare shell or heap of stones. 
I have before me the plate published by the Bucks, in 
1739, which. shews some walls standing in the north-east, 
which are now gone; otherwise, the rest of the castle is 

represented 
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represented as being almost as ruinous as at present. In 
point of fact, the excellency of the facing stones has proved 
fatal to its existence, for the walls have been blasted, and 
ruthlessly thrown down, and the stones stripped off; it has 
actually formed a quarry of excellent ashlar, to be taken 
when needed, as may be seen by the mason’s marks on 
some of the buildings in the village of Kirkoswald. The 
demolition of the walls has been so extensive, and the 
foundations are so much overthrown by debris, that it is 
difficult to form an entire plan of the wards and chambers of 
the castle. However, from the insight afforded by the three 
existing towers, from the fragments of outside and partition 
walls visible, or traceable, in their foundations, and by the 
help of Buck’s view, I have constructed a ground plan 
which will give an idea, at all events, of the extent, and 
general arrangement of the building. 

The site, which is on slightly rising ground, about a 
quarter of a mile to the south-east of the village, presents 
no natural advantages as a defensive position. The ap- 
proach is by an ancient causeway, which runs parallel 
with, and close to the counterscarp of the moat, on its 
western border. The moat encompasses a level area of 
about one and three-quarter acres, nearly in the centre of 
which stands the fortress. 

As may be seen on the plan, the fosse is of a rectangular 
figure, exactly following the contour of the castle, and sur- 
rounding it on every side. In one direction, it is 380 feet 
long, in the other 300 feet; inside measurements. It has 
an average width of 30 or 4o feet, and might have had a 
depth of from 12 to 18 feet; it was supplied with water by 
a brook from the ponds in the park above, and when filled, 
must have proved a very formidable obstacle to any assail- 
ants. At the western angle of the moat, there is an 
additional work of defence, of great interest and importance; 
it is a rectangular mound, an outwork or ravelin lying 
within the moat, and provided with a ditch of itsown. It 
is nearly square, the dimensions are 45 feet by 40 feet; it 

: is 
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is on the same level as the inner inclosure, and the sides 
presented to the exterior, are nearly flush with the lines 
of scarp of the main ditch. The function of this earth- 
work has been to flank the main entrance and drawbridge, 
which probably were placed where the gap now is, about 
the middle of the western side. ‘There remain no traces 
of buildings of gatehouse, or of gatehouse towers, or of 
barbican, and there may have been none, except the timber 
apparatus for the drawbridge—there has been no masonry 
along the edge of the moat, the defence has been’ by 
wooden stockading. 

The plan of the castle seems to have been quadrangular, 
forming a square of about 150 feet, yet not regular nor 
complete, seeing that the eastern line re-enters at an angle, 
at the southern corner, leaving there a rectangular recess. 

Two towers, of which a good deal still remains, though 
plundered of their facing stones, cap the angles on the 
south face. They are nearly of the same size and pattern, 
and nearly square, 35 by 30 feet; they are about 50 feet 
apart, and set on nearly flush with the curtain wall which 
has connected them. They have had a basement, and a 
first and second floor. The basement in each consists of 
a vaulted chamber, entered from the ward, at the court 
level, by a narrow doorway with a pointed arch, and plainly 
chamfered; each is lighted with a single square-headed 
loop. In the interior these chambers are well preserved, 
the roofs are low, barrel-vaulted; the arches and walls are 
_ of goodly worked chisselled stones, exhibiting a great var- 
iety of mason marks. The tower, which caps the eastern 
angle, measures inside 16 feet by 15 feet, with its doorway 
and loop, both on the north side, opening into the ward: 
the chamber in the opposite tower, is 19 feet by 13 feet, 
with its loophole opposite to the doorway, and presenting 
to the exterior of the castle. The upper stories shew 
nothing but ruined walls, but they seem to have had some 
round-headed window openings. These towers are pro- 
bably part of the original castle of the date of Edward II. 

The 
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The adjoining ward was probably occupied by the lower 
class of apartments, kitchen, storehouses, and accommo- 
dation for the household retainers. 

On turning to the north side of the enceznte, there stands 
a tall slender tower, which constitutes the main feature of 
the ruins, tolerably entire, with its well laid ashlar, of the 
red sandstone of the country, excellently preserved. It 1s 
65 feet high, and with its battlements, which are now gone, 
it would have been 3 feet higher. It is four-sided, and 
nearly square, at least the sides facing to the exterior are 
each about 143 feet at the base, just above the massive 
plinth, on which it is founded; half-way up, there is a 
course of masonry, forming a string course, and there is 
another a little distance below the parapet. The openings 
to the outside, are of the nature of loops, and small square- 
headed windows, without decoration or mouldings. The 
tower is set on diagonally, or diamond wise, against the 
wall of the enceinte, with rather more than half of it pro- 
jecting buttress-like, beyond the wall. 

“This tower has been constructed solely with the object 
of carrying the winding staircase, which has given access 
to three stories of upper apartments. The three square- 
headed doorways placed one above another, seen on one 
interior face, have each communicated with a mural gallery 
or corridor in the thickness of the cross and partition walls, 
of which a fragment remains, 11 feet thick. The fourth 
small doorway above led to the roof and the battlements. 

At the foot of the tower, there are two doorways entering 
upon the staircase, one triangular-headed on one face of 
the tower presenting to the court; and the principal one 
with a good pointed arch, leading from a straight passage 
through the thickness of the outer wall, which is here 8 
feet 3 inches thick. The inlet and outlet to this passage, 
are by two pointed-arched, and chamfered doorways, one 
directed to an inner apartment, the other having been in 
use as a postern to the moat and outer buildings. This 
side of the quadrangle has contained the range of the 

principal 
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principal apartments of the castle, the hall and chapel, 
and dining room, and on the upper stories suites of rooms 
for the lord and his chief guests. The great hall, which 
we are led to suppose was roo feet in length, probably 
extended along the eastern face of the castle, with the dais 
at its northern end; and adjoining the dais, the chapel. 

This hall, if we rely on history and tradition, cannot 
have been exceeded in baronial magnificence, and in the 
splendour of its internal decorations, by any existing in our 
counties in the sixteenth century. We may consider the 
hall, and the buildings connected with it, and the staircase 
tower, to have constituted the additions made to the castle 
about the year 1500. 

Sandford, who visited this place about 1610, says in his 
MSS., ‘‘this great castle of Kirkoswald, was once the 
fairest fabrick that ever eyes looked upon. ‘The hall I 
have seen 100 feet long; and the great portraiture of King 
Brute lying in the end of the roof of this hall, and of all his 
succeeding successors kings of England, portraicted to the 
waist, their visage, hats, feathers, garbs, and habits, in the 
roof of this hall; now translated to Naword Castle, where 
they are placed in the roof of the hall, and at the end 
thereof. This castle was the ancient palace of the Lord 
Multon, marrying the lord Vaux’s heir, lord of Naworth and 
Gilsland; and afterwards of the late lords Dacre; and 
now come by lineal descent to the tresgallant the earls of 
Sussex; with the lands adjoining, and many brave parks 
and villages belonging thereto.” Speaking further he says ;. 
‘‘in this grand castle, I was some sixty years agoe, when 
there was many fair toures, and chambers, and chapels; 
and in the east end, on one behinde the altar, there was a 
crucifix in the window, with the portrait of Christ; and 
the manner how he was crucified thereupon; and a sub- 
stantial subsibdy yeoman man ther asket me what picture 
that was, and I told him, the picture of Christ crucified ; 
and he said that he never knew so much of Christ’s cruci- 
fying and his dolorous death and sufferings and pashion.” 

Let 
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Let us now turn to the western face, or front of the 
enceinte. Amid the hillocks, and hollows, and heaps of 
grass-grown rubbish, that encumber this side of the ruin, 
it is possible to indicate the site of the gateway as having 
consisted, of an outer and inner gate, flanked with turrets, 
or tower-like buttresses. It was usual in the outer bailey, 
outside of the walls, to have the stabling, out-offices, and 
inferior apartments—the site of these may be traced, in the 
foundations of main walls and partitions, covered by the 
turf, extending from the northern boundary of the castle to 
the scarp of the moat. 

It is possible, that the road of approach to the castle 
gate, from the drawbridge and the moat, was sunken be- 
low the level of the ground, in the manner of a trench or 
covered way, so as to shelter the advance or retreat of the 
defenders: the depression in the ground suggests the idea. 

The tradition of a subterranean passage, existing from 
the castle to the church, is supported by Dr. Todd; I have 
nothing positive to affirm about this, either in one way or 
other. A similar tradition is attached to several feudal 
strongholds in this country; it is commonly believed that 
an underground way extended from Penrith Castle to 
Dockray Hall in the centre of the town—from Hornby 
Hall in Brougham parish, Westmorland, to St. Ninian’s 
church ;—at Holme Cultram ;—at Naworth Castle, and at 
other places. 

To sum up what can be told of the antiquity of Kirk- 
oswald Castle, I would say—there is no part of it, to which 
an earlier date can be assigned than the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. The inceptive work of Randolph 
Engain has been of no account,—the Norman has left no 
mark here—there is no single massive keep nor citadel,— 
the invariable characteristic of the strong Norman fortress, 
and which we find abiding almost in its pristine strength, 
when the adjacent buildings of a subsequent date, are 
mouldering in ruins. 

The two original towers afford the key to its design 

B and 
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and proportions, as a small Edwardian castle, that is, 
a quadrangular mural enclosure, with projecting towers 
capping the angles. 

The alterations and additions in Henry VII. reign, would 
modify much the military character of the place, from 
that of a fortress dependant for its defence on its loopholed 
bastions, turrets, and battlements, and strong walls and 
ramparts. A material change in the type of the castles, 
and new-built residences, was being produced about this 
period, in consequence of the generally more peaceful and 
civilized state of England. In these buildings, defence 
became a secondary consideration; whilst the number 
and convenience of the domestic apartments were much 
increased; instead of being spread about the inclosure, 
they were built in blocks, or gathered together in a pala-. 
tial pile, with large and decorated window openings, and 
flush with or extending beyond the original walls. 

But having been divested of the protecting wall of enceinte, 
there arose the necessity for an outer defence of the castle, 
for security against surprise, and to extend to a safer dis- 
tance any attack by the use of gunpowder, or from the rude 
matchlocks, or dubious ordnance of the period. 

Accordingly we find the moat extensively used about 
later castles, and manor houses, even in the time of 
Elizabeth, and later, a species of defensive obstacle which 
has received its perfect consummation, as a part of the 
system of modern permanent fortification ; so that about 
the year 1500, Sir Thomas Dacre ‘‘ encompassed it witha 
large ditch for better security ;” which is the splendid 
moat, which you now see so perfectly preserved. 
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Art. I1.—An Account of the Opening, and subsequent Removal 
of an Ancient British Barrow upon the Hackthorpe Hall 
Estate, in the Parish of Lowther. By JAMES Mawson, Esq. 

Read at Penrith, Fune roth, 1874. 

N the year 1866 my attention was directed to a finely de- 

veloped barrow upon the above-named farm, and in the 
autumn of that year it was explored by the desire of the 

Rt. Hon. the Earl of Lonsdale, in the presence of a large 

party from Lowther Castle. 

The diameter of the barrow was about twenty-seven 
yards, and the height about four feet; operations were 
commenced by cutting a trench from the supposed centre 
in a south-easterly direction with no result. A second 
trench was then cut toward the east, which only yielded a 
small bone ring. A third was carried toward the west, and 
in a short time a large limestone flag was discovered, upon 
the removal of which a stone cist was exposed, made of 
limestone flags, set on edge and flagged at the bottom. 
The cist was lying ‘nearly north-east, and was perfectly 
empty; near it a fine flint knife was found, and part of a 
broken urn. Other excavations were made with no result 
except the discovery of pieces of charcoal and bones. 

It was now considered that the mound was pretty well 
exhausted, and it remained in the state in which it was 
left until the close of the following year. 

Before the departure of Lord Lonsdale for the south, he 
desired me to remove the mound bodily, as it had been left 
in a very rough state, and occupied a portion of very good 
land. Theremoval was commenced in December; andthe 
result I have the great pleasure of laying before this Society. 

I commenced in the south-east side. The skirt of the 
mound consisted entirely of soil; upon approaching within 
about 33 feet of the centre, a circle of large stones presented 
themselves, these had hitherto been quite hidden from the 

view, 
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view, (I may here observe that they were ultimately found 
to encircle the mound ); upon the first of these stones being 
removed, fragments of bones and charcoal were found 
mixed with the soil and stones of which the mound was 
composed. When within 26 feet of the centre, the workmen 
came upon some fine black mould, and within this was 
found the remains of a burial urn, containing charcoal and 
burnt bones. The urn was lying with its mouth down- 
ward, the bottom was in some measure decayed, but about 
3 inches of the rim, and many other portions, were in good 
preservation. The upper part was neatly ornamented to 
the depth of 34+ inches, and below was a second ornament 
13 inches deep, making the ornamented surface 4% inches 
deep; below the urn gradually sloped away to a flat bottom, 
which at the depth of 7 inches was 10% inches in diameter. 
The outside diameter of the urn at the mouth was I1¢ 
inches, and at the swell or widest part 13 inches. Numer- 
ous flakes of stone were scattered about the urn. Ata 
distance of about 12 feet right and left from the urn, burnt 
burials were found at the same distance as the urn within 
the stone circle. These burials were without urns. A 
circular hole 10 inches deep and 12 inches in diameter had 
been made in the subsoil, and within that the remains 
were deposited. Three land cobbles, of moderate size, 
were placed over the remains, and every crevice was most 
carefully filled with small flakes of cobble-stone, split 
beautifully fine and placed on edge; and over all, a covering 
of fine black mould was placed. 

I may here observe that every subsequent burial was 
finished off in the same neat manner. It is a matter of 
surprise to me how the flakes of stone could be made so 
fine, as metal of no kind was found in the mound. 

The removal was now proceeded with without any further 
discovery, until the workmen came near to the grave of last 
year. When within 3 feet of it, another burial was dis- 
covered. It was now thought advisable to inspect the 
grave a little more narrowly, and imagine my surprise 

when 
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when on removing the large limestone flag which formed 
the bottom, I found it to be the cover of a second grave or 
cist, 4 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 12 inches deep. This cist 
was formed of limestone flags placed on edge, and sunk 
one foot within the subsoil, the bottom was neatly flagged. 
The cist contained a large quantity of human bones broken 
into fragments. The flags of which the cist was made 
were all set in fine clay, well prepared for the purpose. 
At distances varying from two to six feet from the cist were 
four burnt burials. Near these were found a beautiful flint 
flake and two flint knives (one broken), and many frag- 
ments of flint. Also the half of a stone which had a 
circular hole through the centre. A broken piece of jet 
was found, which had formed part of an ornament. Near 
to was also found an egg-shaped cobble-stone, about 6 
inches long and 43 by 34 inches diameter, which had evi- 
dently been used as a pounder; charcoal still adhered to it, 
and more on some places than others. The excavation 
was now continued to the north, and about 6 feet from the 
boundary stones a ninth burial was discovered, thence 
skirting the circle, the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and finally 
the thirteenth and last, not including the stone cist. 

Charcoal was found throughout the barrow, but particu- 
larly in the north-west quarter, where the ground had 
evidently been subjected to intense heat, it was baked very 
hard to a depth of several inches. 

Outside the stone circle, as shewn on the plan of the 
barrow when opened out, a pavement was discovered, com- 
posed of stones of ordinary size; for what purpose it was 
intended, I am not able to determine. 

It is evident that the barrow in its original state must 
have been of much greater height, the quantity of soil 
round its base clearly proved this. 

The plan and section of the barrow which I have here- 
with the honour of laying before the members of this 
Society, are from accurate measurements, taken by myself 
during the removal of the barrow. The urn, with the other 


remains, are now deposited in the gallery at Lowther. 
io a 
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To the north of the barrow, at only a field’s width, are the 
evident traces of a British village. That the barrow was 
the burial place of the chieftain who ruled there, and also 
of his family, we may well suppose. A site more lovely 
he could not have chosen for his home and resting place. 
Long ages have passed away since the carefully constructed 
mound was raised by loving hearts and willing hands; it is 
now a thing of the past. 

A feeling of diffidence has prevented me from laying the 
result of my exploration before the Society until now, but 
I think you will excuse me for doing so upon this occasion, 
and that you will feel some interest in this record of the 
removal of an Ancient British Burial Mound. 


ArT. II].—An attempt to trace the Translation of Sant 
Cuthbert through Cumberland and Westmorland. By the - 
Rev. THomas Legs, M.A. 

Read at Penrith, Fune roth, 1874. 

HOSE of us who were present on the last day of our last 
meeting will well remember how, on the road from 

Melrose to Dryburgh, we halted for some time on the brow 

of a hill, and contemplated as lovely a scene as can be found 

within the circuit of our island home. Below us lay, em- 
bowered in trees, a peninsula, formed by a magnificent 
horse-shoe sweep of the broad and gleaming Tweed. In the 
background, towered the three ruddy peaks of Eildon, 
standing out boldly against a blue sky, flecked by drifting 
cloudlets. Ina valley to our right, nestled in foliage at the 
foot of Eildon Hill, we could just dimly discern the grey tower 

“of Melrose Abbey; but our interest was centred on the pro- 

montory beneath, where once stood the Anglo-Celtic 

monastery of Old Mailros, from which, twelve hundred 
years ago, Christianity was spread over the mixed population 
of Picts, Scots, Britons, Angles, and Saxons, then inhabiting 

the 
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the surrounding district. We heard on that occasion, how, 
A.D. 651, Cuthbert, a Celtic shepherd boy of 15 years old, 
applied to Abbot Eata and Prior Boisil for admission to 
the holy brotherhood: and thus commenced that life of 
arduous and unwearied missionary labour, which terminated 
but at his death, in A.D. 687, as the anchoret Bishop of 
Lindisfarne—a diocese which then extended far beyond 
that of Hexham, and embraced in its limits all the country 
around Luguballium (now Carlisle), and even Cartmel. 
It may seem to some a curious coincidence (though hardly 
so to those who know how thickly studded are these 
northern counties with memorials of the “‘tutelar saint of 
the fierce Northern men”’) that the first visit of our new 
campaign should be to a church dedicated to that same 
Cuthbert; yet Salkeld derives its dedication from nothing 
which happened there in connection with the saint’s life, 
but to something which took place there about Igo years 
after his death—what that ‘‘ something ’”’ was, let the ‘‘ Rites 
of Durham” (Surtees Soc.) tellus. ‘‘Also in the yeare 55, 
(2875) Eardulf was bishop, at which time certain Danes 
and Pagans, infidels, of sundry other nations, invaded and 
destroyed the realm of England in divers places. And 
after a certain space Halden, King of the Danes, with a 
great part of the navy and army of infidels, arrived at 
Tinmouth haven, intending to sojourn there all the winter 
following; and the next spring he meant with all his power 
to invade, spoil, and destroy the County of Northumberland. 
Whereof, when Eardulf the bishop had intelligence, with 
all his clergy and people, after long consultation had 
amongst themselves what course was to be taken in that 
extremity, to prevent the barbarous cruelty of the savage 
and merciless infidels, they, in the end, called to mind the 
words and monition delivered by Saint Cuthbert to his. 
brethren. The said holy man, before his departure out of 
this life, amongst other wholesome counsels and godly 
admonitions delivered, uttered these or the like words, ‘ If 
you, my brethren, shall be at any time hereafter urged or 

constrained 
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constrained unto one of the two extremities following, I do 
rather choose and wish that you would take my bones up 
and fly from those places, and take your place of abode and 
stay wheresoever Almighty God shall provide for you, than 
that you should by any means submit yourselves to the 
yoak and servitude of the wicked schismaticks.’ Which 
words he then spake by the spirit of prophesie, forseeing 
the perilousness of the time to come. [Dav.] And also 
Bishop Eardulfe and Abbott Edrede did tacke, carry, and 
beare awaie the bodie of Sancte Cuthbert from Holy Eland 
southward, and fled vij yere from towne to towne, for the 
great persecution and slawghter of the Panymes and 
Danes.” 

For the particulars of this seven years’ Hegira, we are 
indebted to the pages of Symeon and Reginald of Durham. 
It extended over the six northern counties of England, 
and a portion of the south of Scotland. Wessington (Prior 
ef Durham, A.D. 1416-1446.) confirms the truth of a . 
tradition which points out those churches of ancient Nor- 
thumbria, afterwards dedicated in honour of St. Cuthbert, 
as being spots where the monks of Lindisfarne rested for 
a time with their precious burden. He says:— 

‘‘ Et dum hec agerentur, Sanctus Cuthbertus a miraculis 
non cessavit, propter que, in partibus occidentalibus ubi 
dicti Episcopus et Abbas, rabiem Danorum declinantes, 
aliquando quietem habebant, plures ecclesiz et capellz in 
honore Sancti Cuthberti posterius sunt erecte, quorum 
nomina alibi sunt contenta.” (M.S. De. orig. ord. Monach, 
fol. 30) Monsignor Eyre, in his ‘‘ History of St. Cuthbert,” 
(to which I am indebted for the above quotation, and sundry 
other matter) says that the word “alibi” refers to a list 
of places which the prior had compiled and placed over 
the choir-door at Durham. From Wessington’s list (a 
M.S. of which now exists in his own handwriting) we learn 
that the places visited in Cumberland, where churches in 
honour of St. Cuthbert were afterwards built, were Carlisle, 
Edenhall, Salkeld, Plumbland, Bewcastle, Embleton, and 

Lorton, 
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Lorton, (the two last he places in ‘‘ Lancastreshire’’) : 
and in Westmorland, Clifton, Cliburn, and Dufton—you 
will observe that the churches of Kirklinton, Nether-Denton, 
and Milburn are omitted. 

We are not informed by the chroniclers in what order the 
various localities were visited: and this, therefore, offers a 
fair field for the antiquarian’s conjecture. Monsignor Eyre 
expresses the opinion that Elsdon, 18 miles west of Mor- 
peth, was probably ‘‘ one of the earliest places they visited 
in Northumberland,” and that ‘‘ from thence they followed 
the course of the Reed, passing what is now Bellingham, 
where the Reed falls into the north Tyne; then they would 
follow the north Tyne, and then the south Tyne to Hay- 
don Bridge, on the Tyne, and six miles west of Hexham. 
From Haydon Bridge they would go to Beltyngeham, or 
Beltingham, a few miles west of Haydon Bridge.” 

I have ventured, I fear too boldly, to try to trace their 
course still further. It seems to me very likely that from 
the last named place, they followed the course of the south 
Tyne, by the Roman Road near its western banks, to the 
neighbourhood of Kirkhaugh, where they would strike the 
‘‘ Maiden Way,” and by it surmount the Cross Fell Range, 
and then turning to the right, they would descend by 
Hartside, and cross the Eden by the ancient bridge, of 
which a gigantic pier (24 feet wide at the base) now lies 
recumbent in the stream at the Force Mills.* Close to the 
river, on its western bank, we find here a most singular 
monument, of which local tradition (which calls it the 
‘‘Chairs of the Twelve Apostles’) has lost the origin. 





*Ina MS. account of the Parish of Melmerby, written in 1677, by the Rev. 
Richard Singleton, Rector, and now bound up in vol. vi of the Machel MSS. the 
building of ‘this bridge is ascribed to Roland Threlkeld, Rector of Melmerby, 
official to the Archdeacon of Carlisle, founder and first Poon of the Collegiate 
Church of Kirkoswald, Vicar of Loaznby, and Rector of Dufton, who died 1505 or 
1506. As quoted in Jefferson’ s “Leath Ward,” the account runs thus. “ “Twas 
he that built a bridge at Force Mill for his own convenience to passe between 
Melmoreby (wher he most resided) and Lazonby. - The pillar on which his 
bridge stood I have seen often : Collonell Cholm ey took the coat of its backe to his 
bridge, by..ther..........-- utmost stones from it, but the inside thereof is still 
standing, and will doe, I think, till Doom’s Day.” Query: did not Threlkeld simply 
yepair the ancient bridge. It existed long previous to Threlkeld’s time, for 
Bishop Welton, in 1360, published an indulgence of 4o days to all who should help 
in its repair, | 


Cc Overhung 
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Overhung by a great slab of rock is a semicircular alcove, 
surrounded by 11 seats, somewhat roughly resembling the 
choir-stalls of a church, carved in the red sandstone—one 
of these seats is-of double size.. In the centre stands: @ 
large rock-table which may have fallen from the roof above 
—is it too much to suggest that, being forewarned of the 
approach of the mournful cortege, the pious natives may 
have prepared this rude cave-shrine, as a temporary resting 
place for the venerated remains of their saintly bishop? 
and that Bishop Eardulf, Abbot Eadred, the seven honoured 
bearers, and others their companions, occupied these seats, 
while the bier rested on the central rock-table ? | 

From Salkeld the party would proceed to Edenhall, and 
then, in turn would rest at Clifton, Cliburn, Milburn, and 
Dufton. The church at Dufton has been twice almost re- 
built, if not entirely, within the last century ; and except the 
stones, no part of the ancient fabric is left. But high up in 
the south wall of the church, is a small carved figure, much 
mutilated, of a bishop, most probably the patron saint. 
Perhaps disturbed by some alarm of Danes on the western 
coast, they fled from Dufton across the Fells, and entered 
Yorkshire near Cotherstone (Cuthbert’s Stone). Further 
south I do not venture to follow them.—We trace them 
again in Cumberland, at Lorton, and Embleton; Plumbland 
came next, and then Workington (Derwentmuth), where, 
wearied out by fatigue and famine, they determined to 
embark for Ireland. How this determination was defeated 
we learn from ‘‘the Rites of Durham,” p. 56. 

‘‘And so the bushop, the abbott, and the reste, being 
weiryie of travellinge, thought to have stowlne awaye 
and caried Sancte Cuthbert body into Ireland, for his 
better saifftie, and being upon the sea in a shippe by 
myricle marveilous iij waves of water was turned into 
bloode. ‘The shippe that they were in was dreven back by 
tempest, and by the mightie powre of God, as it should 
seame, upon the shore or land. And also the saide shippe 
that they weere in, by the grete storme and strong raging 

walls 
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walls of the sea, as is aforesaid, was turned on the one syde, 
and the booke of the Holie Evangelists fell out of the ship 
into the bottom of the sea.” This book, written by Bishop 
Eadfrid, ‘‘a singularly beautiful specimen of Saxon cali- 
graphy” (Eyre), was afterwards recovered at an extremely 
low tide. It is now in the British Museum, and shews 
evident traces of its submergence. 

Being driven on shore in Galloway, the party found a 
welcome and a rest at Candida Casa (Whithern), where, 
Bede tells us, St. Ninian had erected the first stone church 
in Britain. Here Bishop Eardulph, hearing of Half-dene’s 
death, resolved to return to his own diocese. 

Turning their steps eastward, Kircudbright (church of 
Cuthbert) yielded them shelter for a space; and then for 
a third time they entered Cumberland, taking Kirklinton 
on their way to Abbot Eadred’s monastery at Carlisle. 
Thence by the Roman road which ran eastward, almost 
parallel with the line of Wall, they reached Nether Denton, 
and at Birdoswald they gained the Maiden Way, which 
led them direct to Bewcastle. Their aftercourse most 
probably included a visit to Mailros, the saint’s old home, 
which having been burnt by the Scots under Kenneth 
II., had been rebuilt a few years previously. 

I may here mention that the numerous intervening halts 
would each, by ancient custom, be marked by a cross. 
May not the Saxon cross at Addingham, and those of 
Milburn and Knock, be accounted for in this way? St. 
Oswald’s head, with other relics, was placed in St. Cuthbert’s | 
coffin, on their quitting Lindisfarne. The exposition of this 
relic of the sainted king of Northumbria, while the fugitives 
were in the neighbourhood, may account for the dedication 
of the church of Kirkoswald. In the commencement of 
A.D. 883, the fugitives arrived at Chester-le-street, where 
Eardulf then fixed his ‘“‘Cathedra,”’ peace being restored by 
Alfred’s conquest of the Danes. There for 113 years 
St. Cuthbert’s relics found rest, thence again to be driven 
by the ruthless Danes, before reaching their far-famed 
shrine, the glorious fane of Durham. 

Of 
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Of course, you will understand that I merely suggest 
this as an outline of what might be the course pursued : 
but I was pleasingly surprised to find, from a paper read 
last week by him at Workington, before the Literary and 
Scientific Societies of West Cumberland, that our valued 
member Mr. Jackson, had come independently to precisely 
the same conclusion as myself in regard to that portion 
of the journey which relates to the .Eden valley and 
Lorton. 








ArT. IV.—WNotes on the Heraldic Visitations of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland. By RICHARD S. FERGuSOoN, M.A. 
and LL.M. 

Read at Penrith, fune oth, 1874. 

1 a former paper* on the Heraldry of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, I mentioned two heraldic visitations of 

Cumberland, viz., that by St. George, in 1615, and that 

by Dugdale, which appears to have extended over 1664, 

1665, and 1666; and I noted two instances, namely, the 

funeral of Sir Patricius Curwen, and the defacement of the 

coat of arms over the door at Blencowe Hall, in which 

Dugdale seems to have exercised the powers of his office 

with much severity. Since the reading of that paper, I 

have discovered an interesting relic of, and some curious 

facts relating to, Dugdale’s Visitation. 

The first, the relic, is a pedigree on vellum, in the pos- 
session of Mr. Stanley, of Ponsonby Hall. This pedigree 
is headed ‘‘ Genealogia preclare et antique familiz de 
Stanley,” and commences with William de Stanleigh, lord 
of Stanleigh, in Staffordshire, about the time of Edward II: 
from him, the pedigrees of the Stanleys of Cheshire, of the 
Stanleys of Cumberland, and of the Stanleys of Lee in 
Sussex, are brought down in parallel columns to 1592, 


* Printed in the Society’s Transactions, Vol. 1, p. 300. 
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their arms, and those of the families with which they mar- 
ried being most beautifully painted in brilliant colours. 
The arms carried by the three branches afford a beautiful 
and simple example of heraldic differencing. The elder 
branch, that of Cheshire, now extinct, except in the Earl 
of Derby, bears the arms of office, taken by William de 
Stanleigh, as chief forester of Wyrall Forest, namely, 
argent, on a bend of azure three stag’s heads caboshed, or. 
The second branch, that of Cumberland, cotises his bend 
with green, while the youngest branch, that of Sussex, 
does the same in red. At the foot of the original pedigree, 
the armorial achievements of the representatives of these 
three branches in 1592, are drawn in the same beautiful 
manner as the other coats of arms, and then comes the sig- 
nature ‘‘ Edward Knight Norroy Roy D’ Armes.” Edward 
Knight, Norroy King of Arms, seems to have made a 
Visitation in the north about 1592, and his notes were, 
tempore Charles II., in the possession of his grandson, 
Mr. Knight, sergeant-chirurgeon to the King, who dwelt 
in Durham Yard, at the high of the Royal Exchange, 
where our great local dryadust, Thomas Machel, consulted 
them. 

From 1592, the pedigree has been continued in an equally 
beautiful manner, but giving the Cumberland branch alone, 
down to 1665, when it is signed by Dugdale, thus ;—‘‘Entred 
in the Vis’: of Cumb’d at Egreemont, 3 Aprilis, A°., 1665, 
by me, William Dugdale, Norroy King of Arms.” Few 
families can have so magnificent a document to shew as 
this, the work of, and certified by Knight and by Dugdale, 
and the coats painted most probably by their pursuivants- 
at-arms. I have to thank Mr. Stanley for his kindness in 
affording me the opportunity of examining it. 

From the 6th volume of Machel’s collections in the 
Dean and Chapter Library, Carlisle, I have culled a few 
particulars as to Dugdale’s proceedings in Cumberland 
and Westmorland. He appears to have travelled to the 
chief places in the two counties, and to have there certified 

the 
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the pedigrees of such as would attend his summonses. 
But in Dugdale’s day, the power of the heralds was on the 
wane, and at the Carlisle and Appleby assizes of 1666, a 
a large number of the country gentlemen were disclaimed 
because they would not pay the fee of 27s., which was 
Dugdale’s due for entering their arms. 

The Cumberland list of persons disclaimed includes 
some of the best names in the county, and is as follows :— 


The Names of Persons disclaimed in Cumberland, at the 
Assizes at Carlisle, 29th Aug., 16606. 


In IN ALLERDALE WARD. 
Eggoement, - - - - John Punsonby. 
Gosforth, - - - - Robert Copley. 
Caldbeck, - - - - - Robert Vaux. 
Ivton, - - - - - John Irton. 
Crostenonby,  - - - - Henry Eglesfield. 
Langrigg, - - - - Rob’t Brisco. 
Wihutecham, - - - - Will Latus. 
Wlutbeck, . - - - Lawr Parke. 
St. Bees, - - : - - Thos. Wybergh. 
At IN LEATH WARD. 
Kirkoswald, - : . : Thomas Routledge. 
Penrith, - - - . - Thomas Langhorn. 
Petterell Crooke, | yer John pense 


(tee 


IN CUMBERLAND WARD. 


Sebarham, - - - Rich’d Baxter. 
Weddeshall Pavith, 7 . - George Skelton. 
Dalston Parish, | q ; is Mr. Laverick. 
- - - 5, Browne. 
At IN ESKDALE WARD. 
Park Broome : - : Robert Nicholson. 


IN 
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IN YE CITY, CARLILE. 
William Christian. 
John Aglionby. 
George Denton. 





The Westmoreland list is much larger, and contains a 
larger proportion of obscure names than that of the sister 
county, it is as follows :— 


An Account.of Mr. Dugdale’s Visitation of Westmoreland of 
such as were disclaimed at Appleby, same Assize, 1666. 
East 

ies ( Wards. 
?! Robert Barton of ————— 
Thom Birbeck, of Coatflat, and T.B. of Orton. 
?! Christopher Crackenthorpe, of Little Strickland. 
Christopher Dobson, of Brampton. 
Will Dobson, of Kirkby Stephan. (qy. Thore) 
John Routledge, of Mewlands. 
?! Tho’s Sandford, of Askham. 
Christopher Teasdale, of Brampton and Thornthwat. 
Robert Teasdale, of Kirkbythore. 
James Webster, of Thrymby. 





Kendal 
Lonsdale Lilealans 


?! Leonard Airuy, of Kentmere. 
John Archer, of Oxholme. 





William Birket, of Troutbeck. 


Samy s arteken lof Underbarrow and Bradleyfield. 


Roger Bateman, of Old Hutton and Holmscales. 





Oliver Crosfield, of Holme. 





Christopher Dawson, of Langdale. 
. George 
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George Foxcroft, of Holmehaw and Gt. Laprickside. 


Gerrand Fetherstone, 
and of Crosthwaite and Lyth. 
William Garnett, 





?! Christopher Gilpin, of Kentmere. 
Robert Heblethwaite, of Killington. 





George Lamphick, of Holmehaw and Gt. Foxcroft End. 
?! George Labourn, of Skelsmere. 





Miles Man, of Kirkby Loansdall. 





?! Nathaniel Nicholson, of Kentmere. 





George Overend, of Kirkby. 
William Southerthywate, of Langdale. 





Francis Thornburrai, of Wiuitwell. 





Allome Willson, of Handholme. 


N.B. ’Tis very strange he should disclaim some of those 
which I have marked (thus ?!) with notes of interrogation 
and admiration, for they are of the ancient gentrye of the 
north, but the rest were such as never did or can pretend 
to it. The reason and suppose of disclaiming them was 
their non-appearance to pay him their fees.” 

Machel is very hard upon Dugdale, and divides the 
faults in Dugdale’s visitations into,—1. Locall, 2. Personall, 
3. Armoriall, and 4. Nominall; and writes of him, ‘‘ He has 
entered some for several generations squires, who were 
never gentlemen, and entered others gentlemen only who 
were most ancient squires, as the Machels of Cracken- 
thorpe. He has also disclaimed several ancient families, 
and allowed of some upstarts entering their pedigrees 
amongst the gentry, whereas they had no arms.” 

In addition to thus degrading the Machels from the 

rank 
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rank of squires, Dugdale had inflicted on them “‘ Spretazeque 
injuria forme”; he had misdrawn the greyhounds dis- 
played in their arms: hinc ille lacryme! no wonder 
Machel, the compiler and antiquarian, was wroth. 

In Machel’s days, the records of heraldic visitations 
appear to have been the private property of the heralds, 
and to have been to be consulted in the hands of their 
descendants, or at the shops of heraldic painters. Thus, 
Knight’s visitation was found by Machel in the possession 
of the herald’s grandson, Dr. Knight; at the house of 
Mrs. Smith, a widow, near St. Dunstan’s church, Fleet 
Street, he found a very good visitation of Cumberland, 
“by whom taken I know not.” He guesses the date of 
it as 1638, but the extracts he makes from it, prove that it 
was a copy of St. George’s visitation of 1615. 

He also discovered in the possession of Mr. Fawcett, of 
Sowerby, an old book containing a visitation of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland in 1580. This he has copied; it gives 
no pedigrees, but tricks 58 coats of arms. This visitation 
delights Machel much: from it he gathers, “it appears 
that the time of this book being made the ancient family 
of the Machels of Crackenthorpe, were in chief repute: 
next to Lord Wharton, the Musgraves and Lowthers, 
which are knightly families.” 

We thus get four visitations of Cumberland and West- 
moreland, viz. :— 


1580 author unknown. 

1592 by Knight. 

1615 by St. George. 
- 1664-6 by Dugdale.* 


No earlier one could be found by Machel: and Dugdale’s 
was the last. In 1678 Mr. Machel visited the House of 
Commons: at the door, he found the Heralds distributing 
the prints of a Bill they wished passed to arrest the decay 
into which the College of Arms was falling. This print, 

* The two counties are both included in Tonge’s very scant visitation of the 


northern counties, in 1530. 
D endorsed 
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endorsed by Machel, ‘‘it did not pass the House,” is in his 
collections at Carlisle, and is as follows :— 


For that the taking of Inquisitions Post Mortem is not now in use, and the 
registering of Certificates in the Office of Arms of the Deaths, Burials, Marriages, 
and Issue of the Nobility and Gentry is discontinued, which Certificates were of 
great use as to Challenges to Jurors and others for Consanguinity, and in cases of 
Descents of Titles of Honour and other Inheritances: the Descents and Alliances 
of the Nobility and Gentry being thereby preferred, and their Names, Titles, and 
Coat-Armour kept from Usurpation ; so as if the same be not revived, Posterity 
will want so great a benefit, the ancient laudable Order and Distinction of Degrees, » 
Titles, and Persons be interrupted and perverted and Parity, together with many 
other inconveniences likely to ensue. For prevention whereof, and for serving 
the antient Honour and Esteem due to the Nobility and Gentry of this kingdom: 

Ge tt enacted, that the Heirs, Executors, and Administrators, or some or one of 
them of the Nobility and Gentry within Zondon and Westminster, and 40 miles 
thereof, shall within or before the last week of every second Term, after the decease of 
all and every such Nobility and Gentry, repair or send to the Herauld’s Office, and 
there upon oath made by them or some or one of them, or of some other credible 
person before the King’s Heraulds and Pursuivants of Arms, or any two or more of 
them (whereof a King or Herald to be always one) deliver in Certificates under their 
hands and seals of the times and places of the Deceases and Burials of such 
Nobility and Gentry, with their Marriages and Issues, which shall be filed in the 
said Office, and there registered in books of Velom, together with the Coat Armour, 
of the Defunct depicted. 

Chat like Certtficates be made in Open Quarter Sessions, upon the decease of 
the rest of the Nobility and Gentry of England and Wales, and the town of Ber- 
wick-upon- Tweed, and sealed up under Seal of the Justices or any two of them 
and delivered to the Deputies of the Officers of Arms. 

That such Meputtes shall twice yearly (viz.) within the last week of Michaelmas 
and Easter Terms, deliver the Certificates into the Office of Arms, and the Officers 
of Arms shall there file and register the same as aforesaid. 

@ @lause.—That all Certificates which shall be first and next made in pursuance 
of the Act, shall have retrospect, and contain, if it may be, the Names, Burials, 
Marriages, and Issue of all such Parents, Ancestors, and other relations of the 
Defunct as have died within 40 years last past. 

That upon delivery of such Certificates, such Heirs, Executors, or Administrators, 
shall pay to the King’s Heralds and Pursuivants of Arms, or their Deputies res- 
pectively by whom the certificates shall be received, to the use of the said Kings 
and Officers of Arms the fees following. 

For which fees Blanks are left for either House, to set downas they shall think fit. 

SH ov Default of bringing in such Certificates within the times limited, to be 
lawful to the Officers of Arms at their Election, to sue every or any such Heir, 
Executor, or Administrator for such Fees, and where a Verdict shall pass for them, 
they shall receive double costs. 

Che Weir to be charged generally 
Che Lxecutor or Adminisrator of the Goods of the Testator or Intestate. 
And if there be no such Goods, then the Costs of his own estate. 

A Probiso—That no such Heir, Executor, or Administrator, being a Peer of 
the Realm, shall be sued otherwise than according to the usual course of pro- 
ceeding against the Peers, nor shall be compelled, or put to bring in his Certificate 

upon 
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upon his Oath, but may from time to time deliver or send in the same, under his 
Hand and Seal upon his Honour only. 

Probvidey—That if any of the said Titlesor Degrees shall not die possessed of a 
Real or Personal Estate of 1000/. value, such Certificates to be Received, Filed, 
and Registered Gratis. 

@ Penalty of £20 upon the Officers of Arms and their Deputies for default of 
delivering in, Filing or Registering the Certificates in the Office of Arms according 
to the act. 

@ Wrobiso for excusing such of the country who by the Act are to deliver their 
certificates at the Sessions from doing it, these in case they shall do it at the Office 
of Arms, within the time limited for doing it at the Sessions. 





ArT. V.—Fragments at St. Bees. By the Riv. CANON 

KNOWLES, M.A., St Bees. 

UR readers will, I hope, forgive the many faults of my 

illustrations, which are made from pen and ink sketches, 
as some of our stones are inaccessible to the photographer, 
and others are beyond his art, (since their meaning is 
caught by no single effect of sunlight, but by patient study 
at different times of the day) while others either have 
been destroyed, since I sketched them years ago, or are 
again buried beneath the church by ignorant and unwatched 
workmen. 

I preface my short account with our two effigies of knights 
(XXXI, XXXII). One, the earlier, bears the shield of an 
Ireby (?) and is, I think, evidently of the 13th century: 
the other dates late in the r4th: both are much mutilated, 
but are preserved from all but the weather, as they lie 
within railings, on the vault of the Spedding family. 

The rest of the fragments range from the eighth century 
(probably) to the middle of the r4th. 

| ANTE-NORMAN. 

I. The impost of a door of St. Bega’s nunnery or chapel 
is in its shape (at least) Irish. 

This venerable stone was built into the south aisle wall 
of the nave, 1150-1180, and was removed in 1868 to its 

} present 
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present place opposite the west front, whence I hope to 
bring it ere long into shelter. 

II. The church-yard cross stands, I think, in its original 
socket, but is headless and shortened ;—on the south side 
it is so much the worse for wear, that after long study, I 
have set a note of interrogation against my drawing, where 
the interlaced pattern is most difficult to trace, as I am 
not satisfied with my result; unfortunately the stone shews 
signs of recent lamination and decay: I cannot date it 
later than the gth century. The triquetra of interlaced 
work is traceable on it. 

III and IV are, or rather were, for they are destroyed or 
buried again, of the same or an earlier age. I sketched 
them some twenty years since, and deeply regret their dis- 
appearance. 

Here I may suggest to our readers, the constant peril to 
which such interesting fragments are exposed. In 1864 I . 
left Saint Bees for seven years, and on my return, found 
that many of my ancient favourites had been carried away, 
and probably used as rubble in the new walls, or in the 
sub-piers of the floor, viz., nearly the whole of a beautiful 
transition door-head, (1180), as fine as the west door of 
Calder Abbey, and several other choice remains. 

During the work of 1872, the upper part of IV. came 
again to light, and I eagerly placed it, as I thought, in safety, 
but business called me away, and within a few hours it was 
gone. Conservative antiquarians cannot afford to wait. 

V. which was found wnderneath the west front, is the 
rudest and probably the earliest fragment remaining to us; 
only one shoulder is left, above which, of course, the. 
crosshead stood, as in the old cross found at Lancaster, 
(roth century or earlier). I am inclined to think that our 
stone dates from the 8th century. 

) LATE NORMAN, AFTER II50. 

XV and XVII are safe, being fixed to the west wall of 

the north transept; the latter doubtless is the memorial 


of some forester of the priory. 
XI 
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XI is now lost—I sketched it with care many years ago, 
but without measuring it exactly: it was, I think, intended 
to lie under the head of the corpse, as it was dug up from 
a considerable depth in the church-yard. 

poe sere il, XXPY, 2XV, AXVIL, XXVIII) AAIX 
(the last of a deacon) are all probably prior in dates to the 
13th century. 

13TH CENTURY. 


a XIE XT, XLV; XIX, XX, must all be placed 
early—XIX seems to have been a corpse cross, and possibly 
stood in a socket, which, as I remember, remained some 
' time ago on two steps, about a mile out of St. Bees, on 
the low or newer Whitehaven road. It has been recently 
restored to the church by the kindness of Mr. William 
Fox, from a hedge-bank where it had lain for many years. 

IX is a very valuable example of very early armorial 
bearings, but I cannot assign to it a date prior to 1250. 

VII and VIII both belong to this century (1220-1250). 
VI is a mere fragment, and XXI must be rather older. 

We have but three inscribed stones in our collection, 
(unless the narrow panel in the south front of II be thought 
to have been one). 

The earliest of these, XVI, records the death of Walter 
de Hualton, May 1281, and though sadly mutilated, shews 
on one side traces of early decorated ornament. Prior 
Cotyngham’s stone (represented on a separate page) was 
found broken into more than seventy pieces, but has been 
very cleverly restored, and is now safe within the College 
building.—A better example of the flat incised stone it 
would be hard to find. Nothing is known about Prior 
Thomas Cotyngham, but that he died A.D. 1300. The 
words on the tomb, which are destroyed, may have been 
BONE MEMORIE. 


I4TH CENTURY. 


XVIII. Lady Johanna Lucy must have been buried 
here during the reign of Edward the third: her stone is, as 
| might 
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might be expected, very inferior in style and work to Prior 
Cotyngham’s, it is without date, and bears only her “hic 
jacet,” with the then usual prayer. 





XXVI is of course a late Norman piscina probably be- 
longing to the altar of the original apse. 

XXII is a very curious, and I think, in spite of a doubt- 
ful trace of ogee in the profile of the rim, a very early stoup: 
the second sketch attempts to shew the way in which it 
stood against the wall; it is shaped like the bluff bow of a 
vessel, is roughly wrought, and does not resemble any stoup 
within my knowledge, and I do not venture to give it a 
date, though I believe that it is Ante-Norman. 

XXX puzzles me yet more, its corners are cut with a 
cavetto, and on this, at the sides, but not in front, comes 
a chamfer ; the crescent-shaped projection has been thought 
to be the bearing of the Percies, but I believe it to be a. 
handle for lifting, as the inside has certainly been used for 
a mortar. 

In conclusion, I wish to add my hope that the present 
brief essay may be but the first of many like contributions 
to our Society’s reports. So many most interesting remains 
are by neglect perishing and passing -from us, that it is 
very important to record, and by photograph or drawing, 


togive a trustworthy representation of these which yet 
are left. 


ART. 


(31) 


Art. VI.—An Account of Sockbridge Hall, and of Askham 
Hall, Westmoreland. By MicHAEL W. TaytLor, M.D. 
Read at Sockbridge and Askham, Fune toth, 1874. 


HERE is no part of the country in which old manor 

houses are more numerous than in that which is known 
as the ‘‘ bottom of Westmorland.”’ These remains, many of 
them of an early date, are pretty thickly studded along the 
valleys of the Eden, and Lowther, and Eamont, and on the 
banksofthesmallerstreams. Thepresenceof good oldland, 
and of an ample supply of good water, have influenced the 
choice of a site, in some cases even beyond the consider- 
ation of a defensive position. The following paper will 
include the description of two of these houses, which are 
in the line of the excursion of the meeting, viz., Sockbridge 
Hall, the home of the Lancasters, and Askham Hall, the 
seat of the Sandfords. 

The river Eamont, which forms the channel for the out- 
pour of Ullswater, after a short course of about nine miles, 
is received into the Eden, and throughout this distance it 
forms the boundary division of the counties of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland. Old Camden calls it the Ticinus of the 
two counties, comparing its course with that of the Ticino 
flowing out of Lago Maggiore to join the Po. 

The verdant and attractive vale, through which flow the 
clear and rapid waters of this beautiful stream, has always 
been a favourite resort, and has been extensively occupied 
from the earliest times. The Kelt has left the record of 
his early possession, in the appellations, in the strong terse 
language of the Gael, which still cling to the chief features 
of the landscape, and the vestiges of his occupancy, in the 
earthworks and barrows, and sepulchral monuments, and 
cremated ashes of his race; the Angle and the Dane, first 
as plunderers, and then as abiding colonists, have marked 
their dominion in the place names of the neighbourhood ; 
and the fortified houses of the lords to whom the valley 

| was 
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was apportioned in feudal times, still remain,,many of 
them in tolerable preservation. Descending on the right 
bank, are the manorial halls of Barton, Sockbridge, Yan- 
wath, Brougham, and Hornby. On the left, Dacre Castle, 
Carleton Hall, and Eden Hall. 

The river Eamont formed an impediment, which lay 
across the great natural line of way and thoroughfare which 
has existed from the earliest ages between England and 
Scotland. The main Roman way from over Stanemore to 
Luguvallium, or Carlisle, traversed the river at the camp of 
Brocavum, or Brougham ; and the Roman road from Amble- 
side over High Street and Barton Fell trended to the river, 
in the direction of the fords of Yanwath and Sockbridge ; 
whilst the paths from the ancient British settlements at 
Woodhouse, Lowther, and Askham, probably sought the 
passage of the stream at these points. I question whether 
the Romans ever threw a stone bridge across this river. 
Anciently, the stream was traversed by but one stone bridge, 
at the village of Eamont, which hamlet is, by distinction, 
still known in common parlance, as “‘ The Brigg.” 3 

The bridge now standing was built in the year 1425, in 
the reign of king Henry VI. Thomas Langley, Bishop 
of Durham, who seems to have been also a Pope’s legate, 
conceded an indulgence, which runs as follows ;—‘‘ omnibus 
parochianis nostris, et aliis quorum diocesani hanc nostram 
indulgentiam ratam habuerint, et peccatis suis vere poeni- 
tentibus, contritis, et confessis, qui ad constructionem novi 
pontis lapidei, super et ultra aquam de Amot in parochia . 
de Penrith Karliolensis dioceseés aliqua de bonis sibia Deo 
collatis grata contulerint, seu quovis modo assignaverint 
subsidia caritatis, quadraquinta dies indulgentiz conce- 
dimus per presentes pro nostro beneplacito duraturas: 
Datas apud manerium nostrum de Aukland quinto die 
Aprilis Anno Domini 1425, et nostrze consecrationis Ig.” 

It may be inferred from the words used, ‘‘a new stone 
bridge,”’ that a bridge had previously existed, and this was 
indeed the case, for in referring to the record of the 

perambulation 
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perambulation of the forest of Englewood, dated at Penrith 
in the twenty-ninth year of the reign of Edward I., I find, 
that the bridge at Eamont is mentioned as one of the boun- 
daries of the forest, “‘ et ita per idem iter per medium ville 
de Blencowe, et item per idem iter usque ad Palat; et ita 
descendendo per idem iter usque ad pontem de Amote; et 
sic de illo ponte descendendo per ripam de Amote usque 
in Eden; et sic descendendo per aquam de Eden usque 
ad locam ubi Caldew cadit in Eden; &c.” | 

This bridge possesses an interest, not only on account 
of the dispensation conferred by the Bishop’s brief in 
_ favour of its building, and from its antiquity of 450 years, 
but because it’ really presents an unusual architectural 
peculiarity. The bridge consists of three arches of mo- 
derate pitch, springing from two massive piers in mid-stream, 
and these arches are ribbed ; four ribs are projected from the 
surface of each vault in a longitudinal direction, and these. 
ribs are of plain square blocks; this style of square ribbing 
of the arch preceded, in Norman masonry, the moulded 
and ornamented ribs which give such effective relief to the 
groined roofs of our cathedral aisles and cloisters. From 
the inconvenience of the approaches and from the require- 
ments of modern traffic, this fine old bridge has already 
been condemned to alteration or removal. 


SOCKBRIDGE HALL. 

Higher up the river, probably near where the iron foot- 
bridge now is, there must have been a plank or wooden 
bridge in Saxon times. For this bridge, this timber or 
Stock, or Stockenbridge has given its name to the manor, 
as in a similar way the passage at the ford close by, gave 
its name to the adjoining manor of Yamonwath, or Eanwath, 
or Yanwath. 

All the extensive parish of Barton, with the exception of 
the domain of Yanwath, which was held under the Cliffords, 
was included in the great barony of Kendal, which, along 
with other large grants, was bestowed by the Conqueror 

E on 
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on his Norman chief and follower, Ivo de Talebois- 
William de Talebois, the fifth in succession, by license of 
Henry II., took the name of De Lancastre. On the ninth 
succession, in the reign of Henry III., the male line failed 
in another William de Lancastre, and the inheritance 
descended to two sisters, Helwise and Alice, and was divided 
between them; one of them received for her share what 
was afterwards called the Richmond Fee; and the other 
what was afterwards called the Marquis and Lumley Fee. 

With this partition of the inheritance, fell the name and 
pre-eminent dominion of the Lancasters as barons of 
Kendal, and from thenceforward rose the power and in- 
fluence of the able and gallant race of the Veteriponts 
and Cliffords of Appleby, barons of the other division of 
Westmorland. But the family of the Lancasters long 
continued to flourish in the county, at Rydal, Sockbridge, 
Howgill Castle, and other places, and by intermarriage 
with many of the considerable families, acquired other 
possessions and consequence. 

The foundation of the Sockbridge branch occurred in this 
wise :— William de Lancastre, the last of the name in the 
direct line, gave to a relation, or half-brother, Roger de Lan- 
castre, the manor of Barton and Patterdale, and other lands 
in Westmorland. To John, the grandson of this Roger, 
fell the inheritance of Howgill Castle, and of Milburn, a 
manor at the foot of Crossfell; and to the second brother, 
Christopher, went the manor of Barton. His branch of 
the family settled at Sockbridge, and continued there 
for many generations in the direct male line, till the reign 
of James the first, and then became extinct in daughters. 
The manor was then acquired, by marriage, by the house 
of Lowther. 

Sockbridge Hall is situated on the south bank of the 
Eamont, within a bow-shot of the river, closely adjacent 
to the two villages of Tirril and Sockbridge, and on the 
edge of what was 70 years ago the unenclosed waste of 
Tirril and Yanwath moors, stretching towards Askham 
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and Lowther. The site is low, and not adapted for defen- 
sive occupation; in fact the premises present now as little 
pretence to fortification as to ornamental embellishment. 
But, originally, on one side of the quadrangular court in- 
closed by the buildings, there stood a defensive Pele Tower, 
similar to, but smaller than that at Yanwath Hall; and I 
think there is some evidence of the residence having been 
partially moated. | 

The object of the Society’s visit to Sockbridge Hall, is © 
not on account of its presenting any exceptional archi- 
tectural peculiarities, but because it manifests the mode 
- and fashion in which families of consequence, as were 
the Lancasters, lived and lodged in those times. In the 
plan of its domestic arrangements, it affords a very exact 
type of a fifteenth century manor house of small dimensions. 
You have the outer doorway opening directly into the hall, 
and the passage out of the hall, through the buttery, into 
the kitchen; the chapel adjoining the hall, and entered from 
it; all this is the usual arrangement. The central and 
older part of the building, which contains these apartments, 
has a frontage of 67 feet. The doorway, with a square 
moulded architrave, gives entrance into a hall of 27 feet by 
18 feet, which has one wide window divided into three 
lights, with mullions and transoms, and surmounted with 
the usual square drip-stone. The chimney is deserving of 
notice, consisting of a wide flat segmental arch of 13 feet 
span. Doubtless, originally, the hall possessed a high open 
timbered roof, springing from corbels; one of these corbels 
may be seen in the passage. 

The doorway leading out of the hall, to the buttery and 
kitchen, is massive, and flat-headed, with a shouldered 
lintel. In the thickness of the wall, on the inner side, 
there is a square aperture and shaft for the passage of the 
oaken beam or draw-bar, such as may be seen at Yanwath 
Hall, and other houses of that class. 

The kitchen is about 18 feet square, and presents nothing 
remarkable. Nor is there anything worthy of note in the 


upper 
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upper story, except that here you have examples of the 
manner in which sleeping chambers were sometimes divided, 
by oaken panelled screens or brattice work, not extending 
quite to the ceiling, but surmounted by an open carved 
railing at the top, which at all events would be conducive, 
if not to privacy, at least to the ventilation of these small 
sleeping boxes. 

From the hall there is direct access to an apartment now 
used as the dairy. This has been a later addition to the 
central building. It is lighted on the east by three small 
windows, each of one light, with a pointed arch, and the 
edges plainly chamfered. This I take to have been con- 
structed and used as a chapel, by the last generations of 
the Lancasters. 

In the central part of the building the walls are three 
feet thick at least, well built, of well dressed ashlar, and 
every stone facing the court-yard bears its mason’s mark. 
The principal windows are of three lights, square headed, 
with perpendicular mouldings. The gable to the south 
has some interest, in being surmounted with corbie steps, 
which give it a picturesque appearance. This wasa fashion 
very common in Scottish houses of this period, but very 
rarely followed on this side of the border. There is a 
very good stone octagonal chimney, with a battlemented 
top, though far inferior to the beautiful chimney shaft at 
Yanwath. The date of this part of the building is probably 
about the end of the 15th century. 

The wing which forms the south side of the quadrangle 
is in date a century later. It is set on, but not* bonded to 
the inner angle of the central range. It is about 50 feet 
long, and about 21 feet broad. The basement is pierced in 
the centre by an archway and covered passage, giving en- 
trance to the court-yard. A square tunnel has existed in 
the thickness of the wall, for the usual draw-bar behind 
the door. T'wo equally sized and well lighted chambers 
occupy the ground floor on each side of the passage of en- 


trance. The upper story consists of one large apartment, 
which 
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which has been the new dining room, or guest chamber. 
It is approached by a flight of steps at the western gable, 
which are modern. It is 463 feet long and 154 feet wide. 
The whole character of the room is Elizabethan; it has an 
oak wainscot of excellent workmanship, in plain panels, 
rising to the height of 7ft. gin.; the space above, 16 inches 
to the ceiling, is in plaster. It was common to have this 
space in some houses highly decorated by hangings or 
colour. On the ceiling, in plaster work, in Machel’s time, 
were the arms of Lancaster quartering Hartsop, (three 
harts’ heads caboshed) and impaling Tankard, viz., a 
chevroncharged with three annulets between three escalops; 
and another coat, viz., a chevron charged with three fleur- 
de-lis. Launcelot Lancaster married a Tankard from 
Yorkshire, in the early part of the reign of James I., to 
which date we may reasonably assign the building of this 
wing. The character of the stonework is altogether inferior. 
The walls are only 20 inches thick, of rubble, with dressed 
quoins. The principal windows are of the Elizabethan 
age, divided by mullions and transoms. 

Machel, in his MSS., gives a short account of Sock- 
bridge Hall, and figures and describes the various coats 
of arms which existed in his day, in various parts of the 
building. Moreover, he notices the existence of ‘‘a little 
tower opposite the old entrance where you go into the halle. 
It fronts south, a little declining, with three descents into 
the court.” Now this tower was the original Pele Tower, 
the nucleus which determined the occupancy of the site, 
and the erection of the subsequent domestic buildings. 
This tower was taken down about 50 years ago, and a 
gatehouse in Lowther Park (Buckham Lodge) was built 
with the masonry. I have been enabled, from information 
afforded by the kindness of Mr. Mawson, to represent on 
the plan, the position of this tower, which, as you see, 
stood on the north side of the quadrangle. * 


* Mr. C. J. Ferguson made the following remarks upon an interesting feature 
of Sockbridge Hall.—“ Before leaving this interesting building, may I call your 
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ASKHAM HALL. 


The ancient village of Askham occupies the slope of a 
hill, on the left bank of the river Lowther. The valley 
through which the river flows, is here contracted into a nar- 
row gorge, and the stream is spanned by an early bridge of 
onearch. On the right bank are the woodlands, and pictur- 
esque park scenery of the Lowther domain; and on the 
left are the village of Askham, the church dedicated to 
St. Peter, and on a lofty knoll, rising high above the river’s 
edge, stands the hall, the seat of the Sandfords, the ancient 
lords of the manor. 

The site has been selected as a good defensive position; 
it is protected on the east by the deep and rapid waters of 
the rocky stream below, and on the north by a steep defile, 
through which a runner of water flows, to join the main 
stream: and it is probable that it had a partial moat on 
the other side, which is now arranged in a succession of 
garden terraces. : 

This building, as do others of the same class, presents 
in its parts two characteristic features :—first, the early or 
defensive portion, and second, the later or domestic portion. 
The tower which represents the former, is a massive, im- 
posing, quadrangular building, of three lofty stories.. It is 
in the form of a paralellogram, 79 feet by 34 feet; it has 
no cellarage, but stands on a projecting plinth of ponderous 





attention more particularly to the very beautiful woodwork contained in it. For I 
see, to my regret, that portions of the beautiful Jacobean panelling of the hall have 
been removed, and used as a screen from the weather. Itis almost impossible to re- 
produce such panelling, because you can hardly get such qualities ofhome grown oak 
timber to make it out of, and it is the advantage of the visit of such a Society as 
this that it may call attention to the great value of such panelling and be instru- 
mental in preserving it. The panelling of the hall we are now in is not only 
valuable by being authentic and in its place, but will bear close examination. The 
delicacy of the mouldings, and the simplicity of construction, commend it as a model 
for modern work, for it may all be worked by machinery, and its variety is shewn 
by the fact, that where the panelling acts as a screen, the work is different on each 
side. The remains exist not only of screens and wall panelling, as Dr. Taylor 
has so ably pointed out, but what is much more rare, of the complete panelling of 
a window,—now unfortunately blocked up—and also of traces of the panelled 
chimneypiece over the fireplace. The oak staircase and charmingly turned balus- 
ters still remain, and the screens, pointed out by Dr. Taylor, which divide the 
rooms, are most intereresting. I hope it dees not savour of an intrusion if I also 
add that the furniture now in the house is of much interest, and portions of it 
coeval with the panelling.” 
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stones; the masonry is in regular courses of well dressed 
stones; the walls are from 54 to 6 feet thick. Its defensive 
object is seen in the crenellated parapet surmounting 
the roof, which has six embrasures on the longer sides, 
and three on the shorter—moreover, at each angle there is 
a square turret, projected on shallow corbels, or false 
machicolations. ‘These turrets are also crenellated, and 
are carried a few feet higher than the merlons of the roof 
parapet, and have been of two stories, divided by a timber 
flooring, not of stone as at Yanwath. Thus a cover, breast- 
high, would be afforded to the archers shooting from the 
banquette above, while the base of the turret was provided 
with loopholes for those engaged below. 

This tower of Askham is of a later date than the other 
Pele towers of the neighbourhood. It was built probably 
at the end of the fifteenth century at a time when the 
character of the place as a fortress, was subordinated to 
the requirements of domestic accommodation and con- 
venience, as we shall see when we examine the interior. 
It is an advance on the rude and simple and limited plan 
of many of the border Peles, with which you are familiar ; 
it belongs rather to that class of tower built houses, such 
as Dacre Castle, of which the characteristic type is found 
in the moated brick house of Tattershall Castle, in Lin- 
colnshire. 

The barrel vaulted apartment, or chamber of security 
here, is at the western end of the building; it is lofty, and 
measures 22 feet by 16 feet, but its walls now are cased 
with lath and plaster; the well stair which gave access to 
the upper stories, occupies the angle nearest the court yard: 
it is now blocked; a thick partition wall separates this 
vaulted chamber from the remainder of the ground floor. 
This portion, now divided into an entrance hall and dining 
room, formerly constituted one noble hall, 44 feet by 23 feet. 
The original entrance, still visible, was at the back of the 
tower, by a low narrow doorway with a pointed arch, with 
the arris chamfered, surmounted by an arched cornice with 

grotesque 
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erotesque heads carved at each end. The tower has lost 
much of its aspect as a defensive place, by the insertions 
made in it to convert it into what it now is, a commodious 
and roomy country mansion. The main door and its 
architrave, the high mullioned and transomed windows, 
the handsome massive oaken staircase have the character 
of work done in the time of Charles II., or towards the 
very end of the 17th century. 

But about two hundred years had elapsed between these 
later restorations and the early habitation of Askham as a 
medizval tower, and during all this time the hall had been 
the homestead of a powerful and wealthy family: more 
lodging room had been demanded than could be afforded by 
the scrimp and semi-barbarous accommodation of the old 
Border Pele. This introducesusto the range of Elizabethan 
buildings, raised in the back court, and about the date of 
these there can be no question, as the inscription over the 
gateway expressly records it. On a square tablet over the 
gate, surmounted by a wreath and helmet, are the arms 
quarterly of Sandford, English, Crackenthorpe, and Lan- 
caster; and underneath, in capital letters, curiously raised, 
this inscription :— 


Chomas Sandford esquyr 
Hor this paid meat and Hvre; 
Che vear of our sabioure 

XV hundvrethe sebenty foure.* 


This Thomas was the son and heir of Sir Thomas, by 
his wife Anne Crackenthorpe, of Howgill. He married 
Anne, eldest daughter of Cuthbert Hutton, of Hutton John. 
He succeeded in the 6th of Elizabeth: he began the 
building in the back court, but died in the same year, and 
it was finished by his executors. 

The Elizabethan partion of Askham Hall, consists of a 
long range of low storied buildings, occupying one side of 





* See Appendix at end of this paper. 
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the court; the passage of entry passes through the centre 
of the range; it is about eleven feet wide, and presents a low 
circular gateway to the exterior. Above the gateway, sur- 
mounted with helmet, crest, and mantlings with tassels, are 
the coat of arms and inscription previously mentionea . 
and the arch is encircled by a cornice or moulding of a 
very unusual description. The design is that of rope work, 
or of a cable, with a knot at each terminal, well carved in 
stone; on the cut end of the knot, on one side, are the 
initials T.S, and on the other A.S, for Thomas Sandford 
and Anne Sandford his wife. 

The windows in this part of the building are square- 
~ headed with mullions, and dripstones. To the left of the 
gateway are two small pointed windows of a very early 
character: one of them with an ogee arch and single light. 
It is an early English window, and I think both are inser- 
tions, having been removed either from the tower or chapel. 
A small window ofa similar style still exists on the southern 
face of Yanwath tower, in the upper story. The basement 
of this building to the right of the gateway was doubtless 
used as the new dining room; on the upper story there is 
a long apartment of the breadth of the building, of low 
elevation, with an open timber roof. It seems evident, 
that this has been a dormitory, and has been screened 
off into three or four chambers, for on the low transverse 
oak tie beams, which bind the roof, are seen the grooves 
to which the framework of the pannelling has been notched 
and pinned. ‘The horizontal beams which support the 
flooring, seen from below, are worth inspection, as the 
original work and bead mouldings are preserved. 

The shields which Machel noticed in his day, are still 
to be seen in the back court. ‘‘ There is upon a mullion 
of one of ye windows of the gatehouse dining room, on a 
scutcheon, a Lyon passant, alluding to the English.” Over 
the door of entrance there is a circular shield, bearing 
three boar’s heads for Swinburne, and, I think, two lions 
rampant, for English. There isa stone built into the back 

F wall 
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wall of the kitchen, exhibiting two escutcheons, one 
charged with two boar’s heads, the other with three annu- 
lets, and below, a lion passant, and one annulet: Machel 
states that ‘‘ The same coats were also on Cross which stood 
in midst of the town.” An oldinhabitant of Askham has in- 
formed me that he remembers, as a child, this cross, and 
the parish stocks, which stood close by, and I believe also 
the handstocks, and stretch-neck, and whipping post. . 

~A chapel has existed here at least from the time of - 
Henry IV., for Dame Idonea Sandford, whose curious 
will is preserved in the Sandford MS., bequeathed ‘8 
oxgangs of land, and half of the millin Ascome * * * upon 
condition that one chaplain be found to celebrate mass for 
the soul of her father and her ancestors, in the chapel of 
st. Mary, of Ascome,’”—which chapel stood nigh unto the 
hall, distinct from other buildings. It is marked upon the 
plan; it.is now the dairy. The site is verified by the 
discovery, as Provost Jackson informs me, within his 
recollection, of the piscina; and. by the presence cf the 
pointed arched doorway, still to be seen on the south 
side. Machel refers to it in his MS., by noticing that ‘‘ the 
chapple window has two lights with coloured glass of our 
Saviour & Virgin Mary.” The Sandfords were attached 
to the old religion to the end of their race here at Askham, 
which terminated in 1680. 

The device of the boar’s heads on the shields in the 
back court, was derived from the Swinburnes, who held the 
manor of Askham up to the 4g. Ed. III., when it was con- 
veyed to Edmund de Sandford in fee,* ‘which Edmund was 
founder of the family of the Sandfords, both at Askham 
and Howgill. He was younger brother of William de 
Sandford, lord of the manor of Sandford, in the parish of 
Warcop, descended of a family of the same name, who had 
been lords of the manor there for several generations, at 
least from the reign of King Richard I., and with this 


* Burn and Nicholson, Vol. I. p. 423. 
Edmund, 
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Edmund, we begin the pedigree of the Sandfords of 
Askham.” This Edmund de Sandford married Idonea, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Thomas English, Lord of Little 
Asby, of an ancient family there, by which he came, not 
only to the manor of Little Asby, but also to large estates 
of land at Askham, and Helton, all of which Dame Idonea 
shews forth in the schedule to her will, as her ‘‘herritake’’;— 
so what with the towns and manors of Ascome, of Helton 
Flechane, and Knipe, and the lands at Satrow Park, 
Butterwyke, Carholond, and the oxgangs and mills, and 
parcels cisewhere, it made up a brave estate, to maintain the 
_ honour and glory of Askham Hall through many gene- 
rations. In fact, few knights in the two shires would do 
service in the field with a better power of horsemen and 
foot at his back, than the Sandford of Askham. When 
Sir Thomas Wharton, warden of the West Marches, in 
34 Hen. 8. (1543) called out the gentlemen of the two 
counties, for service on the borders, according to the pro- 
portionable value of their respective estates, we find that 
Thomas Sandford stands fourth on the list, with a following 
of 80 horse, and 20 foot. His contingent was exceeded only 
by Strickland, of Kendal, with 200 horse; by Sir John 
Lowther, too horse and 40 foot; and by Blenkinsop, of 
Hellbeck and Brough, with 120 horse; while the smaller 
gentry brought their 6, ro, or 20 followers. 

And so the Sandfords lived and flourished here in the 
direct male line for about three hundred years, full of pos- 
sessions, and contracting alliances with many important 
families. But at the r2th generation, the race ended in 
daughters, as was often the case, and the property was sold 
in 1680, and even the name has almost entirely passed away 
out of the county. But to one of the last of the family, 
Edmund Sandford, this Society, and those interested in the 
local antiquities of this country, are indebted for much 
valuable and curious lore, collected by him in his journeys 
through Cumberland, two hundred years ago, and happily 
preserved to us in the Sandford MSS. 

, APPENDIX, 
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APPENDIX, vide ante, p. 40. 


NOTE:—ON INSCRIBED DATES. 


During the Elizabethan period, it was quite a passion to extend and enlarge the 
domestic buildings; many of the neighbouring squires were at work, about this 
time, busy with alterations, and adding to the gaunt grey walls of their border 
Pele Towers. Lancaster, at Sockbridge; Crackenthorpe, at Newbiggin; Cliburn, at 
Cliburn; Dudley, at Yanwath; Vaux, at Catterlen; Musgrave, at Johnby: Birbeck, 
at Hornby; and many others, were engaged in building halls. It was the custom, 
at this period, to carve over the gateway or hall door, the family arms, and full 
heraldic achievement, with the name of the builder, and date, often quaintly ex- 
pressed in old English, as on the gateway here at Askham, or, as over the hall door 
at Newbiggin Hall:— 

“ Christopher Crakenthorp, men did me call, 
Ufo in my tome Did hutlde this hall, 
And framed tf, as vou may see, 
One thousand fibe hundred thirty and three.” 


Or, as at Cliburn Hall:— 

‘Richard. Clebur. thus .they. vid. me. cawle, 

GGAho. in. mp. time. bullded. this . Haule.,’ 
1577+ 

Or with a quaint legend, as at Catterlen Hall :— 

“ Det merey and faithfulness neber gove from the.” 
and underneath :— 

“At this time is Rowland VDaurz lord of this place, and builded this 
House in the pear of (ov. 1577. 


Or, as at Johnby Hall :— 

William Musgrave, Isabel Martindale. 1583. Wicholus Musgrabe 
maret Margaret Tellel. Heyre. Thomas His Sone maret Gligabet Dacre. 
illm bis Sonne Here nolo Moell, maret Isubel Peyre to Martindale. 
Co God J pray be With ue ulloaie, 


In the centre of the inscription is a shield, encircled by a garter, inscribed— 
*@ God gibe me fisdom to knots thee,” 


It is seldom that we meet with inscriptions over doorways, bearing dates of 
the years, between 1600 and 1650. The disturbed state of the country, during the 
troublous times of Charles I. and the Commonwealth, hindered engagement in 
works of domestic building and repairs. But after the restoration, another great 
building era set in, and from 1650 to the year 1700, examples of inscribed date 

over 
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over the doorways, are everywhere numerous. The carving consists generally of 
the initial letters of the husband and wife, with the date, frequently with a latin 
motto, and with a shield with the armorial bearings of the family, but without the 
external ornaments to the escutcheon, as was the prevalent custom in the pre- 
ceeding century. For instances, there are inscribed— 

At Greenthwaite Hall, over the principal door,— 


M.. EL. D. 
PEREGRINOS HIC NOS REPUTAMUS 
1650 
with shield and crest. 
At Hutton John, 
1062. 


ANDREAS HUDLESTON FIERIFECIT. SOLI DEO 
HONOR ET GLORIA. 
with three shields and crest. 


On a house at Eamont Bridge,— 
OMNI SOLVM . FOR 
TI . PATRIA . ESF. 
FIP, 3672 


Over the hall door at Blencowe, with a shield.— 
QUORSUM. 
VIVERE MORI MORI VITA 
HENRICUS BLENCOWE. 





The letters at this time were cut in relief, in Roman capitals, in a panel of the 
stone, or surmounted by a label or dripstone. The practice of cutting the date 
and initials in alto relievo, was universal, not only over the doors and chimneypieces, 
but on all the heavy articles of finely carved oak furniture, which was made all 
over the country in great profusion, during this period. The cupboards, dressers, 
long settles, and chairs, of the best carving and workmanship, belong to this age, 
and these found their way not only into the manor houses, but into the granges, 
farm houses, hostelries, and dwellings of meaner pretensions. The best pieces are 
from 1670 to 1698. But after the year 1700, the practice of carving in relievo the date 
and monogram over the entrance to the house, fell into disuse, and examples after 
that time, are of a very inferior description, and the work is cut into the stone 
or intaglio. 

One obvious cause of the suspension of the fashion, was the rage in vogue 
at the beginning of the 18th century for adopting the Italian style of frontage and 
embellishment of the doorway, shown first in the moulded architrave surmounted, 
in the time of Queen Anne, with its entablature, and cornice, and pediment, and 
finally, in the projection, before the entrance, of the classic prostyle portico of 
the Georges. 

M. W. T. 
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Art. X.—WNotices of certain remarkable Fortified Churches 
existing in Cumberland.* By Joun A. Cory, Esq., Carlisle. 

N a survey of the churches in the border Counties, 

though we cannot commend them to the notice of the 
antiquary as examples of architectural beauty, for in no 
part of England, possibly, are the rural churches so devoid 
of ornament, yet these comparatively simple structures 
forcibly tell a tale of the state of the country in former 
times; and, if historical evidences had perished, these 
buildings might suffice to give the archzologist no slight 
insight into the social condition of the locality in olden days. 
Their distance apart from each other tells of a scanty popu- 
lation; the deficiency of architectural decoration shews 
that the inhabitants of the district were otherwise engaged 
than in peaceful occupations ; whilst the traces of continual 
repairs in the fabric are evidently not to be attributed 
to the desire shewn in the churches of many Southern 
counties, to make good buildings better, but they resulted 
from the necessity occasioned by the partial destruction of 
churches through hostile aggressions. In many instances, 
it may be said that the church had been erected scarcely 
less for the safety of the body, than for the benefit of the 
soul. 

As the peculiarities, to which I have alluded, are very 
indicative of the former unsettled state of the country, I 
have selected as the subject of the present observations 
three churches in Cumberland, which I think worthy of 
notice on this account; for in these buildings the defensive 
or warlike character is strongly marked. These may be 


* Communicated to the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, at 
Carlisle, July, 1859, and reprinted from the Transactions in connection with ‘the 
visit of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archeological Society 
to Great Salkeld Church, in June, 1874, under the guidance of Mr. Cory, and the 
Rev. TI. Lees. 

already 
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already known to some members of the Institute through 
the concise notices and the ground-plans given by Messrs. 
Lysons, in their history of Cumberland ;* yet these re- 
markable specimens of ecclesiastical architecture appear 
to claim more careful and minute consideration than they 
have, as I believe, hitherto received. 

The first of the border churches to which I would invite 
the attention of the archeologist, is that of Burgh-on-the- 
Sands, situated on the southern shore of the Solway. It 
was at that slace, it will be remembered, that Edward 1. 
died, on July 7, 1307, in the midst of his preparation for a 
campaign against the Bruce.t The church stands in the 
south-eastern angle of one of the stations on the line of the 
Roman Wall, supposed by some antiquaries to be the 
Gabrosentum, by others, the Axelodunum, of Antonine’s 
Itinerary. The earliest portion of the building is of late 
Norman date, and the remains of a round-arched doorway 
of that period exist on the north side of the north aisle 
of the church, but not in its original situation. The church 
was almost, if not wholly, re-built in the thirteenth century ; 
and the fabric presents some features which shew that 
defence was not at that time the only object considered by 
the builders. Among them may be cited the details of the 
aisle, such as the respond figured in our illustrations; win- 
dows, however, constructed at a height of eight feet above 
the ground, suffice to remind us that security was not 
altogether neglected. At a later period, the tower was 
erected at the west end of the church, the main object being 
evidentlyfor purposesof protection. Its walls measurefrom 
six to seven feet in thickness.. At the time probably of the 
building of this tower, a new door, of small dimensions, was 
opened at the west end of the north aisle; it was so placed 
as to be commanded by a loop-hole in the north side of the 


* Historical Account of the County of Cumberland, Magna Britannia, vol. iv. 
Ps Oxch 

‘T See the circumstantial details regarding the last days of Edward I., given in 
Nic. Triveti Annales, edit. Hist. Soc. p. 413 ; and Arch. Journ., vol. xiv. p. 269. 
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tower, at the end of a recess in the wall, in the ground-floor 
chamber, as shewn in the plan. ‘The larger doorway, 
before mentioned, was doubtless at that time built up. 
Instead of the large arch opening into the tower from the 
nave, as usually found in churches in other localities, a 
small doorway gave access to the vaulted chamber on the 
ground floor of this fortress-tower. This chamber measures 
about g ft. by 8 ft., and the entrance was strongly guarded 
by a ponderous iron door, 6 ft. 8 in. in height, with two 
massive bolts, and constructed of thick bars crossing each 
other, and boarded over with oak planks. The wooden 
covering has become decayed, or has been destroyed, but 
the strong iron skeleton of the door would still defy any 
ordinary efforts to force a passage; whilst the great thick- 
ness of the walls would long delay any attempt to gain 
ingress in any other quarter. The ground-floor chamber 
being vaulted would be secure against fire, and, in the event 
of the door being forced and the lower story carried, the 
newel-staircase could still be strongly barricaded; thus as 

it 
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it would only admit of one person ascending at a time, a 
stout resistance could be made, whilst the bells would be 
rung to give an alarm and call to the rescue any succour 
that might be at hand. This stone staircase at the south- 
west angle of the tower leads to the upper chamber, which 
measures about 10 ft. g in. by 11 ft. 7in.; on the east side 
of this is an opening commanding the interior of the church, 
and on the south and west sides are small narrow lights. 
Lysons states the opinion that this tower was probably 
built in the reign of Edward I.,* but it may be of rather 
later date. 

At the east end of the church, as shewn in the ground- 
plan, another square structure of considerable strength was 
built, opening by a small doorway into the church; this 
may possibly have been a dwelling-place for the vicar. Its 
walls are rather thicker than those of the church. There 
is an entrance on the north side of this building, which is 
entirely modernised, if not of recent construction. The un- 
usual addition of such a building at the east end of a church 
has not been noticed by Messrs. Lysons.t 

The next church to which I would invite attention is 
that of Newton-Arlosh, on the coast of Cumberland, a few 
miles to the west of Burgh, and in the parish of Holme- 
Cultram. This curious example is of special interest, 
because the date of its construction has been ascertained. . 
The abbot of Holme had obtained, in 1301,|| a grant from 
the bishop for building a church at Skinburness, at that 
period a place of consequence as a depositary for supplies 


* History of Cumberland, Introduction, p. cxcii. 


tTIt is stated by Messrs. Lysons, in the History of Cumberland, p. cxci. note, 
that the church of Annan, in Scotland, on the opposite side of the Solway, appears 
to have been as strongly fortified as that of Burgh. Other examples are doubtless 
not wanting on either side of the border, which would repay the investigations of 
the architectural antiquary. Many of the low square embattled towers of the old 
churches in Northumberland present, as Mr. Parker has observed, evidence of 
having been inhabited. That of Ancroft, in particular, which is called in an old 
record the house of the Curate. Domestic Architecture in England, vol. ii. p. 190. 

|| Nicholson and Burn, vol. ii. p. 177. 
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for the forces engaged against the Scots. Shortly after- 
wards, however, the town was destroyed by the inroads of 
the sea; and in 1309, John de Halaughton or Halton, 
bishop of Carlisle, granted licence to the abbot to build a 
church or chapel within the territory of Arlosh, which, sub- 
sequently to the removal of the town thither, received the 
name of Newton, which it still bears. In consequence of the 
freguent hostile invasions and depredations of the Scots, to 
which special attention is made in the bishop’s charter,* 
the church then built was so constructed as to appear more 
like a fortress than an ecclesiastical structure. The door- 
way is only 2 ft. 7 in. wide; all the windows are more than 
seven feet from the ground, and not one, even at the east 
end of the church, measures more than 1 ft. in width, and 
3ft. gin. in height. The chamber on the ground floor is 
vaulted in the same manner as that at Burgh; it measures 
about 13 ft. square; and it probably had a similarly de- 
fensive door, but the lower part of the wall towards the 
body of the church has been pulled down and the steps 
altered, so that the original arrangement is not clearly 





*Monast. Angl. Caley’s edition, vol. v. p.595- 
seen. 
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seen. A single small aperture, 18 in. high and 9g in. wide, 
is formed on the west side. ‘The first floor is nearly of the 
same dimensions, with three narrow oilets on the north, 


NEWTON ARLOSH 


CHURCH 








GROUND PLAN 


south, and west sides, and it has the unusual feature of a 
fire-place, which will be noticed likewise in another example 
to be described hereafter. ‘There appears in Lysons’ plans 
to have been a small chamber in the thickness of the wall, 
probably a privy, with a drain possibly, as in the Border 
pele towers, passing down to the base of the building. 
‘There was a second story, resembling the last in dimensions 
and arrangements, with the exception that there was no 
fireplace. ‘The upper part of the tower, however, has been 
rebuilt some years ago, when the church was enlarged ; 
the whole building had been allowed to go to ruin, as it 
was found by Messrs. Lysons, and is represented in the 
section and south-west view of the church given in their 
History, in 1815.* 


* Hist. of Cumberland, ut supra p. cxci. 
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A third, and very interesting, example, is in the church 
of Great Salkeld, about six miles north-east of Penrith, 
and at a greater distance from the Scottish border than the 
other churches which I have described, but not sufficiently 
remote to have been secure from hostile invasions. In 
this instance the tower of defence has been added to a 


SALKELD CHURCH 





church of Norman date; the south doorway is elaborately 
ornamented in the style of that period, having a semi- 
circular head, with recurved mouldings, and three shafts 
in each of the jambs; yet the entrance, like that at Newton- 
Arlosh, is only 2 ft. 7 in. in width. The elevation of one 
side of the tower is given with this paper; there are five 
floors; the basement is vaulted, and received light by a 
diminutive aperture just above the level of the ground 
on the west side. The ground floor is also vaulted, and 
has a small door from the church formed of a grating of 


iron bars and oak planks of great strength, like that at 
Burgh, 
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Burgh, before described. In the south-east angle there is 
a newel staircase, giving access to the basement beneath, 
and to the three chambers above, which had floors of timber. 
In the chamber on the first floor, as will be seen in the 
ground plan, there are three small apertures, and also a 
fireplace, as at Newton-Arlosh. An incised sepulchral 
slab,* placed sideways, forms the lintel of the fireplace. 
It is a memorial vi some interest, and has been figured in 
Messrs. Lysons’ work. It bears a cross flory of peculiar 
design; the shaft of the cross rests on a gradated base; 
on one side of it is a sword, with a belt and buckle, on the 
other side appears a hunting horn, appended to a baldrick. 
The inscription hasnot been deciphered, but enough re- 
mains to suggest that the person commemorated may have 
been a forester or official of the royal forest of Inglewood, 
in immediate proximity to which the parish of Great 
Salkeld is situated. The following letters may be distinctly 
Pelcemces).. ./OMOBY . Jeo. oe BE INGELVOR WAY. 2 
There are several other sepulchral slabs of various dates, 
and not devoid of interest, built into the walls of the tower.t 
This remarkable structure was, as has been shewn, well 
adapted to defend the peaceful inhabitants of a rural 
village in a district which suffered so severely from pre- 
datory and hostile raids. 

The manor, or honour, of Penrith, with certain other 
manors, including Great Salkeld, Castle Sowerby, &c., had 
been assigned to Alexander, king of Scots, in 1237, but in 
the quarrel between Edward I. and Baliol they were seized, 
and reverted to the crown. This locality suffered greatly 
at various times from the invasions of the Scots, on account 


* Hist. of Cumberland, p. cxcv. The date of this sepulchral slab may be as early 
as the thirteenth century. Inglewood Forest abounded in deer at that period. 
According to the Chronical of Lanercost, Edward I., during a few days hunting 
in Inglewood, killed no less than 200 bucks. 

+ On the south side of tbe chancel there is a stone effigy, not mentioned by 
Messrs. Lysons. It represents a priest in the mass vestments, rudely sculptured 
on a slab, on the chamfered margin of which is inscribed THOMAS DE CALDEBECK 
ARCHIDIACONVS KARL. Thomas de Caldebeck occurs as Archdeacon of Carlisle in 
1318. Le Neve’s Fasti, edit. by Hardy, voll. iii. 
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of the King of Scotland’s claim to these manors. In 1354 
Penrith was burnt, and Salkeld and Sowerby were laid 
waste; in 1380 also another fatal invasion occurred, as 
related by Walsingham. Richard II. granted the manors 
of Penrith, &c., to Ralph Nevil, Earl of Westmorland, about 
the close of the fourteenth century; it has been supposed 
with much probability, by Messrs. Lysons, that about that 
time Penrith Castle was built by the Nevils, as a protection 
to the town, and that the church of Salkeld also was 
fortified at the same period. 

I need not occupy time by speculations on what may 
have occurred in these fortress churches in olden times; 
on the savage attack and gallant defence, or the dreadful 
oaths of revenge at the sight of the wanton destruction of 
life and property. I am desirous, however, to recall 
attention to the very peculiar buildings of this class in the 
northern counties, as serving to remind us of a state of 
society now happily passed away. 





ArT. XI.—Carlisle Castle. By R. S. Fercuson, M.A. and 
LL.M. 


Read in Carlisle Castle, August 12th, 1874. 
PART I.—DESCRIPTIVE * 


fire headland or bluff, upon which the castle of Carlisle 
now stands, is the most northern, the highest, and the 





* 1 wish to state that my Description of the buildings forming Carlisle Castle, is 
very largely based on an account of that Castle which appeared in the “ Builder ” 
newspaper, in February last, written by Mr. G. T. Clark, of Dowlais, F.S.A., the 
greatest authority we now possess on castles. Mr. Clark, in the kindest way pos- 
sible, gave me leave to make what use I pleased of his paper, and I wish to ac- 
knowledge his kindness as publicly as possible. Many portions of my account 
should, instrictness, be marked with inverted commas as quotations from Mr. Clark: 
the valuable plans and section of the keep given with this paper were made at his 
suggestion. 

For the Historical portion of my paper, I am much indebted to a2 memoir on 
Carlisle Castle, by the late Rev. C. H Hartshorne, read by him at Carlisle, when 
the Archzeological Institute met at that place.in 1859. Most of his references 
I have myself verified in the libraries of Lincoln’s Inn, and of the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Carlisle. R.S. F. 
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. Strongest portion of the site which was included in the 
walls of the city and castle of Carlisle. This headland 
consists of a mass of new red sandstone, rising to a height 
of about 50 ft. or 60 ft. above the river Eden: to the east, 
north, and west, its slopes are very steep towards the 
meadows which fringe the left bank of the Eden and the 
right bank of the Caldew, and which are familiar to many 
of us as the Castle Sauceries, that is Salceries, or Saliceta, 
from the willow beds, which once grew there, and no doubt 
helped to augment the defensive capabilities of the site. 

Towards the south, this bluff slopes gradually down 
to the city. Now the simplest way, in which to utilize 
‘this bluff or headland as a military station, is to cut a 
ditch or moat across the neck of the headland, and so 
convert it into a detached camp. 

One such moat you now see; it stretches completely 
across the neck of the bluff from verge to verge of the 
slope, being stopped at either end by the walls connecting 
the city with the castle, which is thus, though an inde- 
pendent work, made to form part of the general enceinte. © 
This ditch is about 240 yards long, 30 yards broad, and 
some ro deep. 

. Between the castle and the city there is an open space 
of some 80 yards broad, which contains the ditch and a 
broad glacis; the most of this space lies without the city 
boundary, which runs from a point some 30 yards south of 
the Tile Tower to a point in the Castle Lane, just in 
advance of the gateposts, and making a salient angle there, 
runs to the old bastion on the east of the glacis. An old 
map, engraved in Lysons’ Cumberland, Speed’s map of 1610, 
- and Smith’s of 1746, all shew the glacis to have been laid 
out in gardens, and its name is given by Speed and Smith 
as ‘the Castle Orchards ;”” we must bear in mind that itis 
not, and never was the Castle Green.* The Castle 
orchards were separated from the city by a row of pali- 
sades, which, probably, followed exactly the city boundary. 


* Sandford, in his MS. account of Cumberland, circa. 1675, states the Castle 
gardens or orchards to be very fair, and famous for early fruit. ; 
| H Outside 
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Outside these palisades, I fancy, there was once a moat, 
with a drawbridge, somewhere in the Castle Lane, just in 
advance of the gateposts. In the 2gth year of Edward I., 
31. 15s. 8d. was allowed the Bishop of Carlisle, John de 
Halton, to make new the three bridges of the castle. 
This, the late Mr. Hartshorne* considered to prove that 
the castle had three distinct moats or fosses on the south. 
About the position of two of these moats and drawbridges, 
there is no doubt, and I think I have pointed out the position © 
of the third. But I may, later on, make another conjecture 
about the third of the three bridges. 

In plan, the area included in the castle walls is nearly a 
right-angled triangle, of which the right-angle is to the 
south-west, and the long side, somewhat convex, and 256 
yards in length, is presented towards the northandeast. Of 
the other sides, that towards the city on the south, is about 
200 yards, and that to the west 143 yards, inlength. The 
space within the walls is rather under three acres. [Vide 
Jefferson’s Carlisle, p. 103.] 


THE TILE TOWER.—THE CITY WALLS. 


A portion of the wall connecting the castle with the city 
on the west side still remains, and is, judging from the 
outside, of Norman origin, but has some buttresses appar- 
ently Edwardian, in one of which is a garderobe shoot. 
In the inside this wall has been repaired with modern 
brick. Captain Gilpin, in his evidence on the court martial 
held on Colonel Durand for surrendering Carlisle in 1745, 
states t that the whole inside facing of the rubble wall on 
the right of the gate between the town and the castle, was 
taken down to be repaired, but never was repaired. The 
modern brick lining was put up about forty years ago. 

Upon the wall I have just been speaking of, south of the 
moat, and some 30 yards north of the city boundary, is 





*In a paper read to the Archzeological Institute, at Carlisle, 1859. 
{Vide ‘Carlisle in 1745,” by G. G. Mounsey, p. 82. 
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King Richard III’s or the Tile Tower, 26 ft. broad by 20 ft. 
deep, of no internal projection.- On going round outside 
the wall, this tower is seen to rise from a stone plinth of 
very great antiquity, some 8 ft. high, and having in it 
small slits of windows, now built up. Above the plinth, 
the tower is of bricks, or tiles, from which circumstance 
it takes tts name of the Tile Tower. On its western face, 
the external brick work or tile work is of the most modern 
cotton mill pattern, but on its north and south faces, the old 
brick work is still visible, distinguishable from the new, by 
(among other characteristics) the thinness of the old bricks 
_or tiles, compared with the new. A glance at Smith’s map 
and view of Carlisle in 1746, shews at once that this tower 
has been almost entirely re-cased in brick since that date ; 
its narrow windows obliterated, and its embattled parapet 
turned into a plain wall: this was done some forty years, 
prior to which the tower was actually crumbling away, and 
its bricks, constantly falling, were a danger to passers by.* 

High up on the southern face of the tower, in a place 
now almost inaccessible to view, is a spirited carving of a 
boar, the white boar, the badge of Richard III., who, as 
Duke of Gloucester, was governor of Carlisle Castle, and 
who, as Camden tells us, repaired, and put up his own arms 
in token thereof. The presence of this boar proves this 
tower to be well entitled to its name of King Richard III’s 
Tower: but probably he only repaired it, for the stone 
plinth looks Norman in date. 

The interior consists of two rooms, one over the other, 
both having vaulted brick roofs. ‘Thefloor of the lower room 
is deep buried in dirt and rubbish. From it a subterranean 
passage is said to lead to the interior of the castle, but 
I myself have little belief in subterranean passages, and 
this one must have dived far into the bowels of the earth in 
order to burrow under the moat. In Jefferson’s Carlisle, it 
is said that ‘‘in digging near the castle, some men dis- 
covered this passage, but as it was full of foul air, no search 
* Ex authoritate Mr. Cartmell, who was wellacquainted with the castle in those days. 

could 
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could be made into it, and it was closed up again.” The 
passage was most probably some old sewer, or drain, 
possibly Roman. 

The upper room presents some features worthy of our 
notice. The vaulted brick roof over it is a four-centred 
arch, which in itself proves the roof not to be earlier than 
the 15th century, the date of the introduction of such arches. 

The fireplace in this room is very curious, the bricks 
round it are moulded in the Tudor style, finishing with a 
stop and chamfer :* there is also much chamfered work in 
other places. A deep recess is on one side of the fireplace, 
and a small chamber on the other: on the west side are 
three large arched recesses, and on the south a garderobe. 
The ornamental moulding of the brickwork seen here, is 
very rare in the north, and the place seems to have had 
about it an air of luxury for its time. As I have said 
before, it appears to be the erection of Richard III. on the 
plinth of a Norman Tower, the vaulting and moulded 
brick being all of his date. The roof is flagged and is easily 
accessible. 

The legend is that Richard III., when Duke of Gloucester, 
and sheriff of Cumberland, resided here for his health. I 
can fancy the legend true in part.. Penrith Castle was 
doubtless his usual place of residence, *but he must fre- 
quently have visited Carlisle, of which castle, as well as of 
Penrith,’ he was governor, and which he repaired. The 
keep would be a nasty place to live in, and probably the 
palace was under repair, and thus this tower would be the 
best place he could go to. 

The wall between the south-east angle of the castle and 
the city, about go yards long, is mixed Norman and Ed- 
wardian, and as it crosses the ditch it makes a zigzag or 
shoulder in which is a large round-headed gateway, either 
original or in the place of an original opening, intended, 
probably, to allow of cattle being driven on to the glacis 


* This fireplace fell down while this paper was being read; steps are being taken 
to have it replaced. 


or 
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or castle orchard, from the Battailholme (or fertile holme)* 
as the field now known as the Bitts was once called. This 
gate is walled up, and a bank of earth heaped up against it, 
but it is very plain to be beboiden from the outside. 


THE CASTLE.—ITS WALLS. 


Thus far I have dealt with things extraneous to the 
castle. I will now turn to that edifice itself. 

A walk, called the ‘‘Castle Walk,” or ‘‘Castle Bark,” has 
been laid out at the foot of the curtain outside, whence its 
details may be conveniently studied. The south-east 
angle is modern, but proceeding north and westward, the 
old Norman part comes into view, and on the north side 
of the inner ward the Norman pilasters are seen rising from 
a plinth, but partly concealed by six enormous stepped 
buttresses of great projection, and of decorated or perpen- 
dicular date, no doubt a great support to the wall, and 
very curious, but, in a military point of view, very much 
in the way. 

The wall of the north front, and the north-west angle of 
the outer ward have (ascan best be seen from the outside) 
-been much restored in the decorated period. About the 
centre of the north front there appears to have once been 
a small pepper box watch tower, of which there were several 
on the walls of Carlisle. At the north-west angle is a 
projecting bastion, or battery, which in 1746 mounted four 
guns, and in consequence drew upon it the Duke of Cum- 
berland’s fire, who made a large breach near this battery. 

Most of the west wall is original; and the Norman 
pilaster buttresses are well seen from the Castle Bank. 
Near its centre is a small tower, 28 ft. broad by 18 ft. deep, 
and about g ft. projection, and open at the gorge. It is 
wholly Norman, and has a stepped plinth about ro feet high, 
with six sets-off of 2 in. each, and on the front face is the 


*Battail Holme:—Battail, fertile; not Battle Holme, as modern maps give the 
name, with some idea that it was the place of tournaments. 


central 
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central pilaster, dying into the wall at the base of the ori- 
ginal parapet. In its north face, high up, is the shoot of a 
garderobe, flush with the face of the wall, and lower down a 
stone water-spout. About ro yards south of this tower are 
traces of a small postern, or sally-port, now built up, and 
covered on the inside by the ablution house for the 
soldiers. Near here the Duke of Cumberland made a 
second breach. The south-west angle has all been re- 
newed, and, I take it, from the length of renewal, to be the 
great gap, of 70 ft. which fell in Henry the VIII’s time. 
On it was, in 1746, a four gun battery, after used as the 
saluting battery. 

A plan engraved in Lysons’ Cumberland, p. ccili., shews 
a curious outflanking work to have projected from the 
middle of the north-west wall; a tower with embrasures, 
connected with the castle by a single curtain wall. Messrs. 
Lysons think this plan to be of Elizabethan date. It ap- 
pears to me that this plan is subsequent in date to the 
adaptation of the roof of the keep to carry artillery, for the 
plan shews the embrasures on the keep for six guns. Now 
it is believed that Oliver Cromwell effected this change; 
I can, too, find no trace of this outflanking work, which 


has embrasures for artillery, and fancy it was merely a | 


projected improvement, never carried out. 

The south wall of the castle is far the most original; 
west of the gatehouse, you see the Norman pilaster but- 
tresses, rising from the plinth, projecting some Io or 12 
inches and dying away at thetop. ‘The grey stones in this 
wall correspond well in dimensions and shape with the 
description given by Dr. Bruce of those used in the Roman 
wall and other local Roman buildings, and have evidently 
come from some Roman works. ‘The tooling is here 
generally weatherbeaten away, but on the outside of the 
castle, protected by the grass, I have found many instances 
of what Dr. Bruce calls ‘‘ diamond broaching.”* These 

* <The Roman Wall,”’ by Dr. Bruce, pp. 83-85. In one place was recently to be 
founda mixed mass of Roman tile and cement, built into the foundations of the wall. 
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grey stones are very similar to some in the oldest part 
‘of the cathedral, and said, in Jefferson’s Carlisle, to come 
from an old quarry on Mr. Head’s estates at Rickerby, used 
by the Romans while their wail was building. 

East of the gatehouse, che wall seems Edwardian as 
far as the keep, but beyond, where it belongs to the inner 
ward, itis Norman. ‘The far corner [the south-east] is 
tgth century, and there stood, until 1835, Queen Mary’s 
Tower. Between the Norman and the modern work can 
still be seen the door, now walled up, by which the Queen 
came on to the Lady’s walk. Over the door are the arms 
of the Dacres, several of whom have been governors of 
Carlisle, and one of whom probably made.this door, to give 
the lady inmates of the Edwardian palace access to the 
Castle orchard without going round by the outer ward. 
The Lady’s walk ran from the east side of the draw- 
bridge along the castle walk, and was continued on the 
rampart of the city wall. It was sheltered by two large 
ash trees, said to have been the two largest and finest 
in the county, and planted by Queen Mary. ‘They were 
cut down in 1804, but no reason whatever existed for their 
destruction. 

There is a curious recess where the Edwardian wall 
runs into the wall of the inner ward. Apparently as an 
afterthought the wall has been corbelled out to make a 
passage, (the first intention having been to have no pass- 
age), tothe ramparts ofthe inner ward. Probably this was 
done when the top of the barbican was repaired by 
Richard III. 

THE GATEHOUSE. 

The main entrance to the castle is in the middle of the 
south front, 40 yards west of the keep, through the great 
gatehouse. The drawbridge across the moat was removed 
in the last century, and replaced by a bridge of stone, 
which crosses the ditch and leads up to the gatehouse, 
called William * de Ireby’s Tower. 


* Jefferson has it “John” by a msiprint, but confer Lyson’s Cumberland, p. _ 
. € 
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The plan of this gatehouse is very peculiar and worthy’ 
of notice. It is two stories high, viz., a basement and an 
upper floor, but the entrance, instead of passing, as usual, 
through the centre of the gatehouse, is at one end of it; 
the building just east of the gatehouse is a subsequent 
addition, set on at an oblique angle. 

The original building itself is hollow or recessed at its 
south-east angle, forming a nook or recess of 18 feet each 
way: the square is made up on the outer [east and south] 
sides by walls, rising to about half the height of the main 
building, some six feet thick, and provided with two 
parapets on both sides, that on the inside having long 
narrow loopholes, (instead of the usual embrasures,) to 
enable the archers to shoot down on the heads of persons 
attacking the inner gate, in case the outer one should be 
forced. There is also a passage or ‘“‘ alur’’ on the side 
wall communicating with the east curtain, and so formerly 
to the inner ward of the Castle. * 

The south side of the inclosure just described is the outer 
gate of eleven feet, opening with an arch placed in a sunk 
square-headed panel. Over the entrance isan obliterated 
coat of arms, possibly that of Richard III: the original 
windows of the gatehouse appear to have gone and others 
to have been substituted: in the front wall are two corbels 
which seem to have carried a small oriel window, from 
which a view could be had of everything occuring outside 
the entrance, and a parley held with visitors. 

This entrance leads into the hollow enclosure just men- 
tioned, some 12 feet square, which is in fact.a barbican, 
niched in a hollow angle of the gatehouse, with outer walls 
the height of the curtain, and commanded, as before 
explained, by the archers on the parapets. 

The barbican appears to be coeval with the gatehouse, 
as some of the stones run through both, but the parapets and 
upper six courses of the barbican have all been renewed, 
probably by Richard III, whose may been the arms over 


* See Parker’s Glossary of Architecture head “ Barbican.” 
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the entrance: when these alterations were effected, the 
alure, or gangway to the inner ward was probably made, 
and the corbelled passage that [ have pointed out con- 
trived. 

This barbican, enclosure, or open chamber, leads to a 
second archway with a portcullis and a gate. Then 
follows a vaulted passage ending in another gate which 
opens into the ward: so that to get into the ward in old 
times you had to pass over a drawbridge, through three 
gateways, and under a portcullis. In the passage, on the 
left, is a lancet doorway, opening upon a rising well stair- 
case, and beyond it a drop-arched door leading into the 
lodge. On the right hand is a shoulder-headed door 
which leads or did lead into a staircase. * 


THE OUTER WARD. 


The outer ward was once known as the Castle Green. 
Whenever: we read in old or even modern books of the 
Castle Green, we must recollect that by that term is meant 
the gravel desert within the walls, while the green with- 
out is the Castle Orchard. ‘The inside of the Castle, both 
outer and inner wards, both once beautiful with turf, and 
picturesque in their irregularities, was levelled and gra- 
velled in that most fatal epoch to all of interest within the 
Castle, the years between 1827 and 1835. 

The Castle consists of two wards, the outer and the 
inner, divided by a cross wall or curtain, and in the outer 
ward would doubtless be the mound of command and exe- 
cution. 

The inner ward was defended by a broad and deep moat 
which extendeéd, in front of the cross curtain, from wall to 
wall of the outer ward: access to the inner ward was 
gained, at first, in all probability, by a drawbridge opposite 


_ ® Since this paper was read, most of the plaster ceilings, which disfigured the 
interior of the upper floor of the gate house have been cleared away, and a very 
fine open oak roof, of low pitch, exposed to view. It is to be wished that the rest 


of the ceilings will soon follow. The upper floor is to be used as a sergeants’ mess 
room and kitchen. 
I the 
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the gatehouse to the inner ward, and possibly by a gate, all 
now gone. In later days, when artillery came into vogue, 
a small half-moon battery was built behind the moat, and 
about eight yards in front of the gatehouse to the inner ward. 
The circular sweep of the stones of this battery can still 
be traced in the gravel. This battery mounted three guns, 
and its parapets were pierced for musketry: from it the 
whole of the outer ward could be swept, if an enemy had 
gained a footing init. In its decay I believe this battery 
was converted into a water tank; a subterranean passage 
is said to have led from it to the keep. A wall, or field 
work, extended from the battery to the further flank of the 
outer gateway, in a zig-zag form, with a very deep re- 
entering angle, so as to cover and protect a communication 
between the two gates, supposing the outer ward to have 
been breached and entered from the north-west side ; 
there was a gate in thezig-zag,* opposite William de Ireby’s 
tower. “The drawbridge was then close to the south wall 
of the outer ward, and for it a stone bridge was afterwards 
substituted. All these works were removed some forty 
years ago, and the ground made level. The zig-zag or 
covered way had gone long before that period. 

The buildings within the outer ward have recently been 
described by Mr. G. T. Clark, as ‘‘modern of various 
degrees of ugliness, and painfully substantial. Some are 
detached and harmless, others are built into the curtain, 
so as to conceal and more or less injure it.” 

The building now used as a hospital is marked in old 
plans as the ‘“‘Gunner’s House.” Sometimes it is called 
the Lieutenant Governor’s, and probably as that official 
became non-resident, the gunner got his lodgings. A large 
walled garden, now a drying ground, is attached to it. 
In 1745 this was, according to the maps of that time, the 
only building in the outer ward. There had been, in 1610, 
other buildings under the west curtain, and the barrack 
sergeant tells me their foundations have recently been 


* Plan engraved in Lysons, p. ciii. 
seen. 
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seen. The building near the gunner’s house, now used as 
barracks, was built for and used as an armoury. The 
building now used as officers’ quarters is some forty or 
fifty years old. 
The cross wall of the inner ward is original, strong, and 
_ well built, and backed by a ramp of earth and masonry, 
containing casemates, one of which has a perpendicular 
doorway. ‘These were no doubt added, perhaps by Henry 
VIII., to enable the wall to carry cannon. In the front 
of this wall, a little north of the gatehouse, is a large 
pointed farch, which Mr. Clark considers to be of late 
Norman aspect, and therefore, possibly, the original en- 
trance; Mr. Cory of Carlisle, in going over the Castle 
with me, expressed an opinion that the voussoirs are of 
the date of Henry VIII. The gate house of the inner | 
ward is placed upon the salient and central point of the 
cross curtain. It is called the Captain’s Tower. It is 
rectangular, or nearly so, about 32 feet each way, with a 
projection from the curtain of 18 feet. There is one floor 
above the portal, which is central. The gate is flanked 
by a pair of buttresses. If the view given in ‘‘ Carlisle 
in the Olden Time ”’ is correct, the loopholed parapets over 
the entrance are only some forty years old. Behind them 
are four square holes which may have been embrasures 
for small guns. The passage is vaulted, has had holes in 
the roof for annoyance of invaders, and has doors at each 
end, and at the inner end also a portcullis. Over the out- 
side of the inner gateway is a ring of tracery, unusual, but 
effective, and precisely like a similar ring over the gate- 
way of Lumley Castle, in county Durham. Much of this 
gateway is decorated, but the buttresses appear Norman. 
On the inner side a sort of supplementary arch has been 
added, and two windows inserted, and some additions 
built. This was done, as the style of the windows 
shows, by Henry VIII, when the ramparts were fitted for 
cannon, by erecting a back wall and filling up between 
with earth. It was then necessary to continue the 
| rampart 
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rampart past the Captain’s Tower for the passage of 
guns and this was done by this supplementary arch, which 
with its buildings hides a great deal of one side of the 
original gateway, as seen from the innerward. ‘The case- 
mates north of the gatehouse would be made at the same 
time, and over their arches are relieving arches of rough 
stones to take off the pressure. The Captain’s Tower 
mounted eight guns, on its top, according to the writer of 
Jefferson’s Carlisle. — 


THE INNER WARD. 


The inner ward forms the eastern end or apex of the - 
area included in the Castle walls, of which it occupies 
about a fifth, and it is divided from the outer ward by a 
cross wall, go yards long, upon the salient point of which 
is the inner gatehouse just described. The other sides of 
this ward are the east, 96 yards, and the south, 73 yards. 
The keep stands in the south-west angle, about 20 feet 
from the two adjacent curtains, of which the south is 
thrown out about 18 feet to gain space, forming a shoulder 
flanking the outer gate of the Castle. 

Within the old Norman walls of this ward a very re- 
markable succession of buildings have been erected. First — 
we have the Norman Keep, oft repaired and altered; side 
by side with it stood, as at Bamborough Castle in York- 
shire, an Edwardian Palace, much altered by Richard III, 
and part of which is now represented by the present mess 
house,* and part of which acquired some fame as Queen 
Mary’s Tower. Connecting these two buildings, the Palace 
andthe Keep, there was built, in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, a lofty barrack, which is shown in a plate in “‘ Carlisle 
in the Olden Time.” From this picture the barrack appears 
to have towered high above the present mess house; inthe 
lower portion were some Elizabethan windows, but in the 
upper portion the windows were modern, of Queen 


* Now, 1874, destined to be converted into offices for the depot brigade staff. 
Anne’s 
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Anne’s date, or even subsequent to 1745, when the barrack 
accommodation in the Castle was enlarged: it is possible 
the upper story was an addition to the Elizabethan build- 
ing. This barrack was pulled down (according to Jeffer- 
son’s Carlisle, p. 108), in 1812: the place where it joined 
the mess house can easily be seen: a portion of the front 
wall is still standing, running out from the Keep: in 
the back wall, now supporting the earth on the ramparts, 
fire places of vast size can be made out. The military 
authorities have recently made several openings into this 
back wall, when they discovered the old flues still in situ, 
andalarge brick oven. There was in front of this barrack 
a tablet, which was removed to a position in the inside of 
the rampart behind the sentry box, near the end of the 
magazine.* 

Leaving now the Elizabethan barrack, which encumbered 
the ground from 1577 to 1812, let me endeavour to give you 
some idea of the Edwardian Palace. Unluckily, when it 
was destroyed between 1824 and 1835, no plans were 
taken of what was pulled down, and we can only put the 
old palace together from mention of it here and there, from 
a confused account in Jefferson’s Carlisle, p. 108, and from 
one or two pictures. 

The long hall, as it was called, occupied the site of the 
present magazine, but extended the whole length of the 


* The Royal arms which had been placed, in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, on the 
front of the old barracks between the Keep and Queen Mary’s Tower, were re- 
moved, in 1824, to the inner side of this rampart, tronting the Captain’s Tower. 

They consist of a shield with the royal arms of England and France, quarterly, 
surmounted with an imperial crown: on the dexter side is the letter E, and on the 
sinister R. The following inscription is beneath the arms :— 


Dieu et mon Droit, 


1577° 
Sumptib’ hoc fecit ppis op’ Elizabetha 
Regina occiduas d’ns Scroop du regit oras 
Repaired 1824. 


Which may be read thus:—Sumptibus hoc fecit propriis opus Elizabetha 
Regina, occiduas Dominus Scroop dum regit oras ; or, Lord Scrope, while warden 
of the Western Marches erected this work at his own expense, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Jefferson’s Carlisle, p. 112. But I think a more simple and 
more likely meaning is, Queen Elizabeth erected this work at her own expense, 
while Lord Scroop was warden of the Western Marches. R.S.F. 


rampart, 
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rampart, and joined the present mess house. The door 
is still discernable, though now built up, by which 
access was had from the upper part of the present mess 
house to the upper part of the long hall. In this long 
hall sat the Parliaments which met at Carlisle in the 
reign of Edward I. In the 18th century it was used as 
an assembly room, and the county balls held in it, until 
an assembly room was built in the town: I believe the 
Blue Bell, in Scotch Street. 

The main access to the Edwardian Palace was by a 
stone staircase with parapets and portico by which one 
entered the building, through where is now the window 
of the ante room to the mess room”: over this was a small 
window, which doubtless lighted the minstrel’s gallery 
over the screen. By going up these stairs and turning to 
the left, access would be had to the building known as the 
long hall; turning to the right would be, entered through a 
screen, a large room, lit by two large circular-headed win- 
dows, and one square-headed one, which last would light 
the dais, and all of which can be traced in the wall of the 
present mess house. Beyond and behind, all now des- 
troyed, would be the private apartments, and a small chapel 
with groined roof, access to which was had, Jefferson tells 
us, by the staircase, whose beautiful shell alone remains. 
The tracery is noticeable for the interpenetration, the 
shaft below being carried through the quarterfoil above: 
the heads seem Edwardian in date.—These apartments 
afterwards gained the name of Queen Mary’s Tower, from 
having been the residence or prison of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. 

Jefferson describes these apartments in a most confused 
manner, and no plan of them exists. 

Of the lower part of the tower he writes thus :—‘‘ The 
lower part of this tower was evidently of Norman archi- 
tecture, from a large circular arched gateway, with plain 


SL et eNO TE ene Pe CUR eee 
* The window of the first floor of the mess house nearest the Captain’s Tower 

and facing the Keep. : 
mouldings 
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mouldings which sprung from capitals, ornamented with 
a zig-zag or chevron ornaments. It likewise contained a 
groove for the portcullis. To the right of the gateway 
was a small postern with a circular arch: both these 
arches had been walled up.* No doubt this lower part 
was the original building erected by William Rufus: the 
remainder of the tower was of a later date: probably 
the tower had gone to decay, and the upper part was re- 
Pout in thé early English style.” .* * * ‘“‘ The lower 
apartment had a beautiful stone roof, arched, with ribs, 
which rested on pilasters with moulded capitals. At one 
_ end was the Norman gateway already described, and imme- 
diately opposite was another, but of the pointed style: in 
tis gateway was a place for a portcullis.” Jefferson’s 
Carlisle, p. 106. 

Now I put it to you all that an apartment on the ground 
with a stone roof, and a large gate and portcullis at each 
end, is neither more nor less than a gateway, such as we 
have seen in the Captain and Ireby Towers. The in- 
ference seems to me irresistable that this tower was once 
the entrance, probably, the main entrance to the castle: 
that it was closed, and afterwards altered and incorporated 
into the Edwardian Palace. A piece of the inner archway 
of the gatehouse, with the groove for the portcullis grille 
in it, is still to be seen at the east end of the mess house. It 
is evident that the ground here has been considerably 
raised, as the spring of the arch is now only just above 
the soil. 

The whole of the curtain wall here is new, 1835, but 
outside, just north of the new work, traces of a window 
can still be seen in the Norman curtain wall, which is 
here supported by six enormous buttresses, added probably 
in Edwardian days. 

ere is said to be a subterranean passage from the site 
of the Queen Mary’s Tower to somewhere: once for all I 





* This is most plainly to be seen in Grose’s picture of the Castle: also in Mr. 
Godwin’s picture at Rickerby. 


may 
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may be allowed to say that I have little faith in the 
various subterranean passages said to abound about 
Carlisle. There is an absurd legend that a duck once went 
down the Roman well in the Keep and came up in the 
Cathedral. I fancy the duck was a French one, a canard. 
None ofthe subterranean passages, said to be about the 
castle and city, have ever been investigated: they are 
probably old cloace, possibly Roman, or garderobes, or, 
what I suspect this one to be, a well communicating with 
the moat, to enable the garrison to draw water from it 
without molestation by foes outside. 


THE KEEP. 


The Keep is rectangular, 66 ft. north and south, by 61 ft. 
east and west, and at present only 68 ft. high. It is very 
plain. There is the common high and stepped plinth, 
from which rise pilasters, 12 ft. broad and 1 ft. projection, 
two on each face, meeting at and covering each angle, 
which is solid. ‘These pilasters are externally of much 
more modern masonry than the walls between them, and 
have been rebuilt or recased. This is very noticeable 
on the west side. This rebuilding or recasing of the 
pilasters has obliterated loopholes which would have given 
us a Clue to the positions of the original staircases* 

There are no pilasters intermediate to the angle ones. 
The walls do not batter, but are reduced slightly by one 
set-off, at a different level on each face. The window- 
cases, though in the original positions, are not original, 
except one or two in the uppermost floor. The parapet 





* Since this paper was written, a staircase has been cut in the thickness of the 
west wall, from the second floor up to the floor above. The masons found, on 
arriving at the junction of the west and south walls, that the rebuilding of the 
south-west pilaster was not a mere casing, but a complete rebuilding, of the whole 
thickness of the wall and the angle, thus completely obliterating any Grcular 
staircase that might have existed in the south-west corner of the keep. The upper 
portion of the circular staircase, in the north-west angle, has been similarly obli- 
terated, unless traces of it exist as chimney pipes. Owing to this, I do not think 

-it possible that we can now obtain an accurate knowledge of the staircase, passages, 
and mural chambers that have existed in the keep, but the plans given with this 
paper shew accurately all existing in July, 1874. 

has 
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has been removed, and the summit thus considerably 
lowered, vaulted, and converted into a platform for guns. 
The south wall is 8 ft. thick, the west rather more, and 
the east and adjacent part of the north wall, 15 ft.; on 
the level of the first floor, the south wall is 6 ft. thick, the 
west and north 11 ft., and the east 13 ft.. The interior 
contains a basement and three upper floors. It is divided 
by the usual cross wall, laid north and south. The pre- 
sumption is greatly in favour of this wall being a part of 
the original design; it has, however, been so much altered 
that it is difficult to speak positively as to its age or original 
-height. It extends the whole way up the keep, cutting 
every floor into two largerooms. In the two upper rooms 
there are doorways in it, which look of the style of 
Richard III. The gigantic fireplace in one of the two 
rooms on the first floor seems intended to warm a larger 
space than the room it is now in, and the other room on 
that floor has no fireplace at all. This is an argument 
that this cross wall was not part of the original design, 
and it might have been built by Richard III. 

The original entrance was on the north face, near the 
centre, the cill being about 4 ft. above the floor, and 3 ft. 
above the present outer level. This was a plain flat-sided 
round-headed arch. It is walled up outside, but still open 
within as arecess. I have pointed out before, that the 
ground in this vicinity has been much raised: doubtless 
this door was originally some height above the ground, and 
reached by a ladder, which the garrison could pull in after 
them. ‘The present entrance is at the ground level, at the 
north end of the east face. It has a portcullis, and is 
probably the work of Edward I.; but it evidently takes 
the place of a deep original internal recess, for from its 
jamb on the left, a straight stair ascends in the east wall 
to the south-east angle of the first floor, as at Chepstow 
and Ludlow castles. 

There is an obliterated coat of arms high up over this 
door, which Jefferson asserts to be the arms of Montagu 

i K and 
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and Monthermer impaling Neville. The basement has 
been subdivided, no doubt when the new door was opened, 
into four compartments, which are vaulted in stone. One 
is a passage against the north wall, entered by the new 
door, and terminating in a circular stair in the north-west 
angle. This stair, now disused, is original, and led pro- 
bably the whole height of the building; it can now be 
ascended to the level of the second floor, where its continua- 
tion has been convertedintochimneys. A staircase branches 
off from the circular one, in the thickness of the west wall. 
This can be ascended some way, where it is now built up. 
From the passage compartment of the basement, doors 
open on the left into two vaults, divided by the cross wall 
of the building. The east vault is one chamber; the west 
subdivided by a cross wall into two, the inner entered 
through the outer. The vaulting is a plain pointed barrel, 
very evidently an insertion. In the smaller vaults are 
stone seats. One of the doorways is of perpendicular date. 
These vaults were evidently prisons, intended no doubt 
for the custody of Border rievers. 

The first floor is divided into two by the cross wall, and 
used as barrack rooms. In its east, was formerly a very 
large fireplace, once flanked by Norman columns, but now 
walledup. This floor is now entered solely from the south- 
east angle, but formerly had a door near the north-west 
corner from the circular staircase. There is now no direct 
way from the first to the second floor; formerly the way 
was by the circular staircase in the north-west angle. In 
the north wall first floor is a recess, which was formerly 
the pipe of the well in the keep. The second floor is 
reached at this time by an exterior door in the west wall, 
approached by an exterior stair on the north face. This 
door is not original, but has been broken through into one 
of the mural recesses or chambers which honeycomb the 
east and west walls of this floor. 

The built up staircase before mentioned as leading 
upwards in the thickness of the west wall, and branching 

from 
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from the circular stair in the north-west angle, led into the 
mural recesses in the west wall of the second floor, and 
its three upper steps are still to be seen. ‘These mural 
chambers have a garderobe, and were probably the resi- 
dence of some swell of the period.* 

In the east wall is a mural chamber with long ill lit cells 
right and left of it. The mural chamber has on its walls 
some very curious carvings by prisoners; photographs of 
these were taken some time ago, but now are not procurable. 
Among the carvings are the Percy badge, the crescent and 
fetterlock, the Dacre arms, and others. Here Major 
Macdonald, the original of Fergus Mac Iver, was con- 
fined. ‘The second floor is floored in modern brick, laid 
upon a timber floor.t From this floor a ladder leads 
through a trap into the upper floor,—a modern arrange- 
ment.t{ 

The third or upper floor has some of the original windows 
remaining, and its ceiling is vaulted in modern brick to 
support the gun platform above. ‘This platform is formed - 
of large slabs of stone, laid down in 1812, which may also 
be the date of the vault. The walls above are 11 ft. thick 
all round. 

In these two floors the curious old padlocks and one or 
two of the doors are worth notice; also an old dresser, 
said to have come from Queen Mary’s apartments; its 
legs have evidently been made out of some old roof timbers. 

The well of the keep is reputed to be Roman, though 


%* Since this paper was written, a staircase has been cut in the thickness of the 
west wall, from the second floor up to the floor above, through these mural recesses, 
completely obliterating them. The measurements taken during this work throw 
doubt on my statement of the built up staircase leading into these mural recesses. 
Apparently it led into a gallery below them, lit by loopholes, which can be seen 
on the outside. I do not think we yet know the extent of the mural chambers and 
passages in the walls of the keep; so far as accessible they are accurately laid 
down in the plans given with this paper. 

+ Now, October 1874, being renewed, and disclosing an old unlevel oak floor, 
fastened with oak treenails. One side of this floor is 4 in. higher than the other, 
and it will probably have to be removed. The bricks, as they are removed, look 
very modern, and probably the brick floor and the vaulting over the third floor 
may all be referred to 1812. 

{Altered since this paper was read, vide note ante. 
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this is quite as likely to be true of the larger one in the 
outer ward. When the keep was built, the well, whether 
new or old, was included within the north wall, between 
the doorway and the north-east angle, and its pipe was 
carried up in the wall, no doubt with a lighted chamber at 
each floor, as indicated by a line of loops still seen in the 
wall. ‘Io make the well available when the keep was shut 
up as a prison, a hole was cut in the outside of the north 
wall, near the ground level, into the pipe of the well, and 
through this the water is stilldrawn up. The well is 78 ft.. 
deep, and its present cill is 92 ft. above the sea level. 

A curious external stair, probably Edwardian, has been 
built against the north face of the keep, and leads up, by 
the well, to the ramparts of the curtain, and so to the door 
of the second floor of the keep. No doubt its original use 
was to lead to the ramparts only. 

“Phe keep,” says Mr. Clark, ‘‘though much disfigured 
to make it carry artillery, and much obscured by its con- 
version into prisons, a messroom, and storerooms, is for 
the most part original, and if cleared, as it should be, of 
the vaultings of the upper floors, would be a tolerably 
perfect specimen of a Norman keep, with a full share of 
mural chambers and appendages. ‘The space between the 
keep and its adjacent curtains has been filled up with 
earth, kept off from the keep by a sort of area wall, and 
thus the ramparts here, as well as along the cross-wall, 
are made wide enough for cannon. ‘The up filling is 
modern, and should be cleared out.” 


HISTORICAL, 


I do not intend in this paper, to enter into any account 
of the British, Roman, Saxon, or Danish occupations of 
Carlisle, or to trouble you with any speculations as to the 
fortifications erected by them. I may, however, state that 

| Mr. 
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Mr. Hodgson Hinde* considers it very doubtful whether 
Carlisle was a military post in the time of the Romans: 
the Roman remains found at Carlisle, prove it to have 
been in their time a town of considerable importance and 
magnitude, a place of comfort, possibly surrounded by a 
wall, but ungarrisoned and depending for safety on the 
strong Roman garrison, both of infantry and cavalry, kept 
at Stanwix. 

It is unnecessary for me now to go into any such ques- 
tions, for about the year 875, A.D. the city was burned and 
destroyed by the Danes; it was for 200 years, until after 
-the Norman Conquest, deserted, save by a few Celts who 
squatted amid the ruins, which were overgrown with trees. 

Some writers have stated that William I. visited Carlisle, 
and that to his eye for a strategic position was due the build- 
ing of the castle. Mr. Hodgson Hinde however, in a paper 
before alluded to, has-disposed of this story, which went 
on to say that William I. found Carlisle ‘‘so loyal a town,” 
and Mr. Luard, in a letter in the ‘‘Times” in January, 
1873, traced the story to its original in an interpolated 
marginal note to a MS. of Mathew of Paris. 

We shall, I think, be not far out if we start with the 
proposition laid down by the late Mr. Hartshorne, that 
Carlisle Castle was ‘‘no doubt planned by William IL., 
when he visited Carlisle in 1092, and it is more than pro- 
bable that at this time he erected the curious castle of 
Appleby.’ t 

Now I have already pointed out in describing the 
buildings, that there was once an entrance to the castle at 
the south-east angle: if you will look at this valuable 
drawing of the south-east angle of the castle as it appeared 
prior to 1835, and most kindly lent to us to day by Mr. 


*The Archeological Journal, September 1859, p. 218. See also Dr. Bruce, 
Transactions Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archzological 
Society, vol. i, p. 38. 

{The Archeological Journal, Sept. 1859, p. 334. 
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Head, you will see the traces of this entrance ;—the arch- 
way and other remains, all of old Norman work.* 

I myself have very little doubt but this was designed as, 
and was once, though but for a short time, the main, if not 
the only entrance to the castle. I believe that the military 
engineers employed by William II. built only the keep and 
intended to build no more. ‘‘Turris fortissima,”’ William 
de Hemyngford calls the erection planned or built by 
William JI. and, ** turris.dortissima,” .“‘a.verw: steone 
tower,” is language best applicable to the keep standing 
alone.. So soon as the keep was built, they then conceived 
the idea of the present inner ward to be built around the 
keep: that the inner ward, as we now call it, was an after- 
thought, is evident from the fact that the south curtain 
wall is not straight, but bent like a bow to get round the 
keep. Had keep andinner ward been planned together, 
the south curtain wall would have been straight, and the 
keep set more distant from it. 

I believe that the engineers who built the inner ward did 
not intend to include the city by any system of fortifications 
with the castle, which was designed, I believe, as a de- 
tached fortress; first, a keep alone, and then as a keep 
and one ward, towering over an unwalled city, as at 
Lancaster. At both places, at Lancaster and at Carlisle, 
[as originally planned] there must have been great similarity 
of design; a detached castle, on a high point northwards 
(or towards Scotland) of an unwalled city, and approached 
by a very steep roadway. 

At Carlisle, the military engineers soon changed their 
plans. ‘The ruined town, under protection of the fortress, 
shewed signs of vitality: large numbers of Flemings, 
probably artificers employed on the castle and fortifications, 
found their way to the town, and one of them, Botchardus, 
has left us his name at Botcherby. Large numbers of 
_English, dispossessed of their homes for the making of the 


* Visible also in Grose and many other drawings of the last century. 
New 
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New Forest, were sent up to Carlisle with their horses and 
cattle, and settled there. Commerce revived, and, sure 
sign of that, a Jew or two appeared; one Moses, who I 
daresay accommodated the officers of the garrison, bought 
their old clothes, and like Isaac of York, dealt in new 
armour, chargers, contracts to: victual the garrison, &c., 
Another rejoiced in the name of Vyner, and Moses, 
Vyner, & Co. did a deal of business with the Sheriff of 
Cumberland, as entries in the Pipe Rolls shew.* | 
Between Flemings, English, and Jews, and the Norman 
allottees of landed estates, who mainly had residences in 
“Carlisle, the city soon waxed too tempting, too ready a 
bait for Scottish cupidity to be any longer safe unwalled. 
The military engineers altered their plans; they walled in 
the city, carried the walls up to the castle along the verge 
of the high ground, so as to incorporate the city walls and 
castle into one plan, but thus excluding the original castle 
gate from the ambit of the walls. To leave the castle 
gate thus outside the walls, and exposed, would clearly be 
injudicious; accordingly, sooner or later they built it up t 
and gained access to the castle by gates in the positions 
of these through which we enter to day, and which positions 
are covered from external attack by the city walls, and 
again protected on the city side by two or three moats. 
Now the first and almost the only entry we find about 
Carlisle Castle in early records, is one curiously corrobo- 
rative of what I have just been stating. It isin the Pipe 
Roll for the 14 Henry II., 1168, and is “‘Pro removenda 


*The Pipe Rolls for Cumberland, published by the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1847. 

+ It does not follow that they built it up immediately they opened the entrance 
within the ambit of the walls, the present entrance: they might use both. The 
third bridge over the moat before alluded to, p. 58, might be over a moat or ditch 
outside this gate. No doubt some sort of ditch or moat would go round the city 
and the castle. The Rev. Canon Hodgson, of Carlisle, informs me that he re- 
collects some such ditch or moat near where this gate would be. The account of 
the seige of Carlisle in 1315, (vide postea) and what happened to the “great 
beressay” proves there was some sort of ditch outside the walls. But what we 
now call the moat, /é.e. the moat before the present entrance to the castle) must 
have been unconnected with this other moat or ditch; the levels shew that. One 
would have run the other dry in‘no time. 
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Porta Castelli de Cardel 40 sol. per breve Regis,” for 
removing the gate of the castle of Carlisle under the 
king’s brief, 40 shillings, which we may take as equivalent 
to £40. 

This proves the change of entrance to the castle to have 
taken place in 1168, and I venture to submit that I have 
shewn that the original plan of the castle of Carlisle was 
merely a “‘turris fortissima,” the keep alone: round this 
[afterthought No. 1] were built the fortifications now 
known as the inner ward, with its gateway at the south- 
east angle: that. -[alterthoyght No.2] 1m Plenary liga 
reign, the castle was connected with the city by the 
walls, the entrance moved, and the outer ward probably 
made. ‘Io me, the shape and size of the outer ward and 
its position with regard to the inner ward, seems to shew 
it was in some respect an afterthought, and not part of the 
original plan,* but still it may have been built before the 
walls of the city were complete. 

William II. visited Carlisle in 1092: probably the castle 
was not commenced until long after his visit, if at all in 
his reign; as the gate was moved in or before 1168, the 
change of plan took place so soon after the commencement 
of the work, that we may expect to find, as we do, the works 
erected both before and after change to be very similar in 
style. 

The Pipe Roll for Cumberland contains a few more 
entries relative to Carlisle Castle. In 1173, it was assaulted 
by William the Lion, King of Scotland, and Robert de 
Vallibus received £20 for the maintainance of the garrison 
on this occasion, and in the following year, the castle was 
repaired by Wulfricas, who appears to have been the royal 
engineer in charge: from various entries in the Pipe Roll, 
and in the Close and Librate Rolls, it appears that the 
castle was constantly under repair in the reigns of Henry 
II., Richard I., and of King John, in whose time it fell into 


Cee er ee ere ene rie ede te 
* Walter de Hemyngford speaks of the building ordered by William II. as 
“ turris fortissima,”’ language which goes a long way to support my views. 
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the hands of Alexander of Scotland, who also repaired it, 
but when he surrendered it to the English in 1256, it was in 
a very dilapidated state.* ‘‘ The whole history,” writes 
Mr. Hartshorne, ‘‘of Carlisle Castle, in fact, is. one of 
decay and ruin, so constantly requiring an outlay that it can 
scarcely be said that it was at any time in a sound state.”’ 

“When Edward I.,” says Mr. Hartshorne, ‘‘ ascended 
the throne, it [Carlisle Castle] naturally engaged his early 
attention. Inthe 11th year of his reign [1283], its custody 
was deputed to Robert Brus, Earl of Carrick, but such 
was the constant restlessness of the Scots, that it did not 
- appear prudent to entrust it very long to one belonging to 
that nation. In the 25th year, the king selected a prelate 
to take charge of the castle, who was in every way fitted 
for so important a trust. Whatever was done in this for- 
tress, in the cathedral, at Rose Castle, * * * or whatever 
was done in the diocese to the ecclesiastical architecture, 
must be attributed to the superior mind and energy of John 
de Halton, Bishop of Carlisle. His abilities fitted him for 
the prominent position in which the sagacity of the king 
placed him. If Bishop Burnel, a man so eminent and 
stirring, so wise also as to be capable of directing the legis- 
lative enactments of Edward, was the adviser ofthe crown in 
everything relating to the Welch, John de Halton, Bishop 
of Carlisle, occupied scarcely an inferior place as the king’s 
councillor in the affairs of Scotland. The bishop comes 
singularly before notice in the royal writ addressed to him 
in the year 1297, at which time Robert Brus was ordered 
to give up the castle with all its appurtenances, victuals, 
and arms, and by a concurrent letter John de Halton, was 
to guard them at his peril during the king’s pleasure.”’t 


* A report of its condition in 1256 is in the Cottonian Collection, from which it 
appears that the Queen’s chamber, Maunsell’s turret, the turret of William de 
Ireby, the chapel, great hall and kitchen, and other offices were in great decay. 
Lysons’ Cumberland, p. 68: 


t+ The Archzological Journal, Sep. 1859, p. 336. 
. | In 
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In the next year, 1298, we find some citizens of Drog- 
heda, and officials of Dublin chartering the following 
vessels, belonging to Drogheda, with grain, to Bishop 
Halton for the. use of Carlisle Castle ;—the Mariote, 
Teobold de Barton, master; the S. Cruce, Selman King, 
master; and the Gabriel, Richard Tromper, master. In 
September, 1298, Edward I. issues his warrant from 
Stanwix to Robert de Clifford, justice of the royal forests 
above Trent, desiring him to allow the Bishop of Carlisle 
20 oaks from Inglewood Forest, for repairs at Carlisle 
Castle, and also 60 pickerels (or jack) to stock the moats 
with. These particulars are from the Reg. Halton, printed 
in ‘‘ Historical Papers and Letters from the Northern 
Registers.” 

Mr. Hartshorne quotes two entries from the Librate 
Rolls, which shew the nature of the outlay made on the 
castle during the reign of Edward I. 

‘In 27 Edward I., Michael de Harcla, late Sheriff of 
Cumberland, was allowed £7 6s. 3d. for the carriage of 
timber, taken in Inglewood Forest in the 24th and 25th 
years to Carlisle, to construct four large engines there; 
and £143 11s. 3d. expended in iron, steel, brass, canvass, 
and coals, bought for these engines, and {£40 Ios. 7d. in 
expenses of carriers carrying stores for the engines, and 
of men making cables for them. And £152 2s. 83d. ex- 
pended in wages and expenses of smiths, working the iron 
and other small necessaries for the engines (Rot. Lib.).” 
These four great engines cost a sum of money more than 
equivalent to £5000 now-a-days.* 

‘In 29 Edward I., John de Halton, Bishop of Carlisle, 
farmer of the castle and lordships of Carlisle, was allowed 
£10 14s. 1d. for timber brought for the repair of the houses 
beyond the gate of the castle, and of the brewhouse: 
£5 58. for timber, brought to make anew the stockades 


* Tor laws of calculation, see Hartshorne on The Parliaments of Carlisle. Ibid 
P- 330- 
(bretachias) 
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(bretachias) round the castle, wages of carpenters, carriage 
of timber and nails; £3 15s. 8d. for timber, to make new 
the three bridges of the castle [this proves the existence 
of three distinct fosses on the south side], carriage of 
timber, and wages of carpenters; £1 6s. 4d. for glass 
windows, bought for the king’s chamber, and chapel in the 
castle; £2 1s. 2d. for repair of the great hall, great cham- 
bers, wardrobe, large kitchen, small kitchen and stable, &c.; 
18s. for repair of stone walls round the castle, and scouring 
the ditch inside and outside the castle; £6 Ios. 8d. wages 

of four foot crossbow-men for the fortification and defence 
of the castle against the army of Scots besieging the city, 
to wit, twenty-eight days, 4d. per day each; £22 3s. 4d. 
wages of ninety-five foot men in the castle, twenty-eight 
days, 2d. per day; £2 6s. 8d. wages of ten crossbow-men 
in the castle fourteen days, 4d. perday; £3 ios. for wages 
of thirty foot men, fourteen days, at 2d. per day each. [Rot. 
Lib.] All these expenses were incurred for the defence of 
the castle against the Scotch army, in the 25th and 26th 
years of Edward I.” 

In ‘‘ Historical Papers and Letters from the Northern 
Registers”? will be found the king’s writ to the treasurer 
and barons of the exchequer, to enquire into the bishop’s 
accounts, and also into his losses by reason of the produce 
of the demesne lands of the castle, which he farmed, hav- 
ing been consumed by the royal troops, Welsh, Irish, and 
English, on their road to Scotland. The bishop’s account 
follows, and is a long document; besides the above 
particulars, he has a long account for soldiers’ pay and 
sustenance, for arms and men sent to Lochmaben Castle, 
for pay and sustenance for eleven hostages confined in 
Carlisle Castle, and for provisions. Both these documents 
are printed from the Reg. Halton. 

Another extract from the Librate Roll of 32 Edward I. 
will close the view these documents give of the state of the 
buildings. 


‘<The 
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‘“The Bishop of Carlisle, farmer of the castle, &c., is 
allowed £12 1s. 11d. for repairs in the 2gth year; £8 2s. 
o3d. for repairs of houses and walls in the 30th year; 
£2 3s. 11d. for the construction of new stockades and posts 
and repair of one springall in the said castle, in the 31st 
year:c* 

During his long reign, Edward I. resided much in the 
castle of Carlisle, as well as at Rose, Linstock, and Laner- 
cost :i.1n - Carlisle: (Castle she! -assembled) three jot oie 
parliaments, viz., those which met in 1299, 1300, and 1307, 
from the second of which he set out for the famous siege 
of Caerlaverock Castle, while the third passed the statute, 
known as the Statute of Carlisle, directed against papal 
encroachments, and good law, if not now, until within a 
very recent period.t 

On the death of Edward I. on Burgh Marsh, his son 
Edward II. was at once summoned, and he, after visiting 
his father’s remains at Burgh, received the homage of his 
nobles and prelates in the castle of Carlisle. 

In 1315, Carlisle, under Andrew de Harcla, was besieged 
by Robert Bruce. An interesting account of this siege is 
in the so called Chronicle of Lanercost, and as it contains a 
full account of a siege prior to the invention of gunpowder, 
I give the translation contained in Jefferson’s Carlisle. 

‘On every day, they [the Scotch] made an attack on some 
one of the three gates of the city, and sometimes on all 
three together; but not with impunity, for darts, arrows, 
and stones, as well then as at other times, were cast down 





* Hartshorne in Archzeological Journal, September 1850, p. 336-7. 


+ John de Halton, the Bishop, retained command of the Castle, until the death 
of Edward I, and we get the following succession of governors :— 


3 Edward II. John de Castre 4 Edward III. Ralph Dacre 

mi? as Andrew de Harcla Da Fie John Bishop of 

Ee dk ons Peter de Gaveston Carlisle 

6 is Andrew de Harcla 19 - Hugh de Moriceby 
12 2 Anthony de Lucy 24 o Richard de Denton 
12 . Andrew de Harcla BD. ? os Thomas de Lucy 

17 Anthony de Lucy 51 Robert de Clifford 


Bion Hartshorne, Archzological Journal, esAbnber 1859, Pp. 337+ 
upon 
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upon them from the walls in so great an abundance, that 
they questioned among themselves whether the stones did 
not increase and multiply within the walls; but on the 
fifth day of the siege, they erected an engine for casting 
stones near the church of the Holy Trinity [the cathedral], 
where their king placed himself, and continually threw 
great stones towards the Caldew gate, and at the wall, but 
did no injury or little to those within, except that they 
killed one man. ‘There were, indeed, within the city, 
seven or eight similar engines, with other warlike instru- 
ments called springaldes, for throwing long darts; and 
slings in sticks, for casting stones, which greatly terrified 
and annoyed those who were without the city. In the 
meanwhile, the Scots erected a great berefray, in the manner 
of a tower, the height of which considerably exceeded that 
of the walls: which being observed, the carpenters of the 
city erected a wooden tower, which exceeded the height of 
the other, upon one of the towers of the wall, towards 
which that engine must have come, if it had approached 
the wall; but it never drew near to the wall, for when it 
was drawn upon wheels over moist and clayey ground, 
there it stuck by reason of its weight, nor could it be drawn 
any further, or occasion any inconvenience. 

‘But the Scots applied many long ladders which they 
had brought with them, for the purpose of ascending the 
wall in the same manner in different places, and a sow for 
undermining the wall of the city, ifthey found it practicable : 
but neither the sow nor the ladders availed them anything. 
They also made bundles of straw and grass in great abun- 
dance, to fill up the moat without the wall, on the east 
side, in order to pass over it dry; they also made long 
wooden bridges running on wheels, that being drawn forcibly 
and rapidly with cords, they might be carried across the 
ditch; but neither would the bundles, during the whole 
stay of the Scots there, fill up the moat, nor those bridges 
pass the ditch, but fell by their weight to the bottom. 


66 On 
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‘‘On the ninth day of the siege, when all the engines 
were ready, they made a general assault on all the gates 
of the town, and attacked valiantly throughout the whole 
circuit of the walls, and the citizens defended themselves 
as valiantly; and in the like manner on the following days.” 
Jefferson’s Carlisle pp. 20-22. 

By the eleventh day the Scots had had enough, and 
decamped, leaving all their wonderful engines behind, and 
having only killed two of the besieged, one by an arrow, 
the other by a knock with a big stone. © . 

For his successful defence of Carlisle, and for other ex- 
ploits, Andrew Harcla, the governor, was made Earl of 
Carlisle, and Lord Warden of the Marshes. The new 
earl appears to have held great state in the royal palace in 
Carlisle Castle, but his honours possibly turned his head, 
and he is said to have entered into a traitorous engagement 
with Robert Bruce, which was speedily reported to the 
king at York, who commissioned Anthony, Lord Lucy, to 
arrest Harcla. * 

‘‘ Lord Lucy chose for his associates in this enterprise, 
Sir Hugh Lowther, Sir Richard Denton, and Sir Hugh de 
Moriceby. On the 25th February, Lord Lucy with these 
three gallant knights, attended by their esquires-at-arms 
and a few followers, entered the gate of the castle, passing 
under the formidable portcullis, and directed their steps 
toward the inner ward, as though upon a visit to the earl. 
To prevent any suspicion of their intention, the men had 
been previously charged to secrete their arms beneath their 
cloaks: and they thus passed the sentinels without exciting 
any alarm, or any misgiving as to the object of their visit. 
At each gate a few of the men loitered about, under pretence 
of waiting for the return of the others from the castle, but 
in reality to guard each avenue, and to prevent an alarm 
being spread. 

“Lord Lucy and his knights entered the great hall, 
through which they passed into the private apartment of 
the governor, whom they found employed in writing, and 

wholly 
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wholly unarmed. He was then informed by Lord Lucy 
that he was his prisoner, and required either to defend 
himself or surrender himself as a traitor to his sovereign. 
The earl had no alternative, unarmed as he was; but the 
loud voice of Lord Lucy had caught the ears of some of 
his followers, and instantly the vaulted arches of the castle 
resounded with the cry of treason. The keeper of the 
inner gate was slain by Sir Richard Denton in his attempt 
to close the gate; with this single exception, this gallant 
enterprise was concluded without bloodshed.” Jefferson’s 
Carlisle, pp. 25-26. There is a little uncertainty about 
-where Harcla was tried, but Stow’s account reads thus.” 

‘Then commanded he to hew his spurres from his heeles, 
then to breake his sworde over his hedde, which the king 
had given him to keep and defend his land therewith when 
he made him earle. After this let unclothe him of his 
furred tabard, and of his whoode, of his coat of arms, and 
also of his girdle, and when this was done, Sir Antonie 
said unto him, ‘Andrew’ quoth he, ‘now thou art no 
knight but aknave; and for thy treason, the king will that 
thou shall be hanged and drawen, and thy headde smitten 
offe from thy body, thy bowels taken out of thy body and 
burned before thee, and thy body quartered; and thy 
hedde being smitten offe, afterward to be set on London 
Bridge, and thy four quarters shall be sent unto four good 
towns of England, that all others may beware of thee,’ 
which was accordingly done.” 

As to whether Harcla was a traitor or not, there is much 
doubt; envy of his success was probably the cause of his 
ruin. 

During the reign of Edward III., the repairs of Carlisle 
Castle were very extensive, and a report to be found among 
the “ Inquisitiones ad quod damnum” of 18 Edward III. 
estimates the amount that should be laid out in repairs at 
£200 for stone work: 100 marks for wood work, and stone 


* The Chronicle of Lanercost shews that Harcla was executed at Harribee 
Hull, near Carlisle. 
of 
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of the walls and gates £200, and other wood work £100, 
or more than £6000 of our present money, nearer £7000. 

During the 14th and 15th centuries the Scots frequently 
harassed and besieged the place, but nothing of great mark 
happened to harm the castle, though the city and the 
suburbs suffered severely. 

In the latter end of the reign of Edward IV., Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, (afterwards Richard III.) was governor 
of Carlisle and Penrith castles, and sheriff of the county. 
Camden says, “‘this castle, King Richard IT1., as appeareth 
by his arms, repaired.”” I have already pointed out to you, 
or rather told you where is, the position of his badge, the 
white boar on the Tile Tower. I fancy Richard’s repairs 
were very extensive, and that the great gateway may have 
been his work in great part. 

In 1522, we first hear of Carlisle Castle in connection 
with artillery: in that year the Duke of Albany was de- 
terred from attacking it by the news that it mounted forty- 
five pieces of cannon. These would probably be the 
sagars, and falcons, anddemibombarders, and little pot-guns 
of brass we hear of in Queen Elizabeth’s days, and pro- 
bably one man could have carried the whole broadside 
the Castle was capable of discharging at the Duke of 
Albany. 

Henry VIII. repaired the castle very extensively and 
altered it so as to adapt the wall to carrying artillery by 
backing up the ramparts with earth, and with a retaining 
wall. Steven von Harenpery, and Stephen the Almayn, 
master of the works at Carlisle, are mentioned in a war- 
rant respecting the fortifications for the defence of the 
Castle, executed by him and T. Gower, 33 H. 8. Stephen 
was paid {11 4s. for fifty-six days, or 4s. a day. (Vide 
N. and Q., 4th Series, vol. VI. p. 467.) Henry VIII. built 
the block-house or citadel at the south end of the city, and 
armed it with cannon, and he repaired the city walls, and 
in 1549 sent a reinforcement of 800 Almayns, or Germans, 
to the garrison. His work was probably done in haste ; 

for 
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for in 1563, the whole was in great decay, as appears from 
a survey made by the order of Queen Elizabeth, printed 
by Grose. Three sides of the keep were in a dangerous 
state. The captain’s tower wanted parapets, as did much 
of the inner curtain, and all the glass of the great hall and 
great chamber was decayed. In the outer ward was an 
open breach, 70 ft. long, where the wall had fallen in 1557: 
apparently this breach was at the south-west angle of the 
outer ward. The result of this survey was the building a 
chapel and barrack, and no doubt the reparation of the 
wall and keep. 

This report * is curious, as shewing the transitional 
state of warfare: the ordnance, artillery, and munitions, 
include sagars, falcons, pot-guns, demibombarders, half- 
hags, serpentines, fowlers, murderers, bowes, arrowes, 
and arquebusses, as well as picks, hammers, chisels, 
spades, and shovels; the powder was all kept in the town 
as no house of ordnance existed in the castle. 

In 1568, Mary, Queen of Scots, came into Cumberland as 
a fugitive, landing from a small fishing boat at Workington, 
from which place she was conducted by Mr. Richard 
Lowther, and a retinue of the local gentry, to Carlisle 
Castle, where she found herself rather a prisoner than a 
guest, though treated with great deference, and allowed 
every semblance of liberty. Her lodgings were in the 
south-east corner already described, and from her windows 
she must have had lovely views of Stanwix and Rickerby 
Holmes. She remained at Carlisle for two months, the 
occasion of much anxiety to her keepers, who feared her 
being rescued from Scotland, and were highly glad when 
she consented to move southwards. Apropos of Queen 
Mary, when Nathaniel Hawthorne, the well known American 
writer, visited Carlisle Castle, the soldier who shewed him 
round, told him a most romantic story of a daughter of 
Lord Scrope, the governor of the castle, who attempted to 





* Printed in all the county histories. 
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aid Queen Mary to escape. She was shot dead by a 
sentinel, and the very spot where she fell was pointed out 
to. Hawthorne, who says ‘‘the story would be very inter- 
esting were there a word of truth in it.” 

In 1569 occurred a daring exploit, which gave dire offence 
to Queen Elizabeth, the rescue of Kinmont Willie, a no- 
torious mosstrooper, from Carlisle Castle, by the bold 
Buccleuch, who considered Willie to have been lodged in 
durance vile, contrary to the Border laws and customs. 
Buccleuch collected 200 horsemen, entered Cumberland, 
crossed the Eden two hours before day, and halted by 
the Caldew near the Sorceries. By help of ladders some 
of his men got over the wall, opened the postern door, and 
in swarmed the whole lot with as much noise as possible. 
Before the garrison could tell what was up, the prisoner 
was rescued, and the whole party off again and across the 
Eden. ‘This impudent deed nearly caused a war between 
the two countries. 

James I. on his accession to the throne of England re- 
duced the garrison of Carlisle, but in 1639 it consisted of 
500 men; it was then raised to 1500 on account of troubles 
in Scotland, but the garrison was, by atreaty with Scotland, 
disbanded in 1641, and the arms and stores laid up. 

In 1644, the castle and city, under Sir Henry Stradling 
and Sir Thomas Glenham, were besieged by the Parlia- 
mentary forces, under General Leslie, from October of that 
year to June, 1645, when the inhabitants were reduced 
to eating hempseed, dogs, and rats. The siege was of 
an inert nature; Leslie, though he had thrown up works 
at Stanwix, Newtown, and Harriby, trusted rather to 
starving the place than to more violent measures, and 
there were neither assaults nor sallies during the siege, 
but the main warfare consisted of skirmishes between 
foraging and blockading parties. A very curious account 
of this siege was written by Isaac Tullie, who went through 
it all, and is printed in a tract, now somewhat rare. On the 
surrender of the place, the garrison, according to the terms 

of 
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of the capitulation, marched out under arms, colours flying, 
drums beating, matches lighted at both ends, bullets in 
their mouth, with all their bag and baggage, and twelve 
charges of powder apiece. 

A garrison of Scots was placed in charge, and there re- 
mained until Parliament dismissed them in 1646. Sir 
Philip Musgrave and Sir Thomas Glenham, in 1648, 
seized the castle by surprise, but it had shortly to surren- 
der to Cromwell, who altered the keep so as to adapt its 
roof for the service of artillery. For some time after this, 
the garrison kept at Carlisle was large, so large as to 
-be able to detach flying columns into Scotland of I000 
and 2000 men. On the restoration, Sir Philip Musgrave 
became the governor, and took great care to select his 
officers from the veterans of the Tangiers regiments. 
James II. garrisoned the castle with Irish papists, whose 
officers celebrated the prospect of an heir to James II. by 
dancing drunk and naked round a bonfire in the market 
place, but who sneaked off by night on hearing of Dutch 
William’s arrival, and the bold stroke struck by the two 
Lowthers on his behalf. 

In 1715, the tide of war rolled away from Carlisle Castle; 
true, the militia were called up, and the horse militia under 
Brigadier Stanwix patrolled to Longtown, only to find that 
the expected enemy had moved south by way of Bramp- 
ton. When all was over, and the Highlanders had 
surrendered at Preston, their arms, mostly broadswords, 
were sent to Carlisle Castle, and stored there. 

Of the sieges which the castle and city of Carlisle 
underwent in 1745 and 1746, I shall say but little. The 
late Mr. Mounsey, in that most interesting book ‘‘ Carlisle 
in 1745,” has told the history of these sieges far better 
and far more fully than I could do. The advance of the 
Highlanders in 1745 found Carlisle utterly unprepared to 
stand a siege: from the records of the court-martial held 
afterwards upon Colonel Durand for surrendering the place, 
it appears that the garrison consisted of two companies of 

invalids, 
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invalids, some 80 in number, all old and infirm men, four 
gunners, two of whom were townmen, and two old soldiers, 
but one of them a very old and infirm man; that the militia 
were disaffected, and in all probability only deterred from 
supporting Charles Edward by their national hatred for 
his Scotch supporters; that castle and city walls were in a 
ruinous condition and utterly defenceless, the castle having 
but 20 guns, all six pounders, while ten only were available 
for the city walls, ranging in calibre from two to four 
pounders. Under the skilful guidance of an Irish officer 
of Lally’s French regiment, the Highlanders opened a 
trench, parallel to the city wall running down Lowther 
Street; so judiciously was the position of the trench 
chosen that castle and city could bring but two guns to 
bear upon it, while some hedges screened the working par- 
ties from musketry fire. The completion of this trench, 
situated in the present Catholic Lonning, frightened the 
town into a surrender, ere ever the Highlanders got a gun 
into position, but in spiking the guns on the citadel, the 
Mr. Dobinson of that day fired the gun, and slew the 
engineer working in the trench: ‘‘they said he was the 
best they had.” A few months ago, a sewer was being 
made down the site of this trench, and two bodies, wrapped 
in rude lead coffins, were discovered, one of them was 
probably Mr. Dobinson’s friend, (if indeed Mr. Dobinson 
did not kill both) buried, like a soldier, on the spot where 


he fell.* 
The surrender of the town rendered the castle untenable, 


and thus on the roth November, 1745, Prince Charles 
Edward rode into Carlisle on a milk-white charger, and 
preceded by an hundred pipers; as he came up the street 
numbers of the inhabitants got into the fish shambles, then 
a walled enclosure in the market place, and from that | 
fancied place of security, mounted on the fish slabs and 
viewed the triumphant entry from over the walls. 


* Vide “Carlisle in 1745,” and ** Memoirs of the Rebellion,” by the Chevalier 
de Johnstone. 
A 
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A short time saw the Prince’s fortunes far changed: 
in December the Prince was again in Carlisle, and at a 
council of war, Lord George Murray advised that Carlisle 
should be evacuated, the castle blown into the air, and the 
stores pitched into the Eden. Ina military point of view 
this advice was sound, but it was rejected. The prince 
left a garrison behind, which in the course of a few hours 
was completely invested by the Duke of Cumberland, who 
drew a cordon of troops around the town, at a distance of a 
mile-and-a-half. A week’s delay was occasioned by the 
bringing of six 18 pounders from Whitehaven, which were 
- placed in a trench on the site of the present infirmary, and 
at once opened on the 3 gun angle battery of the castle, and 
on the 4 gun battery, which having only earthen parapets, 
was soon silenced. This was on a Saturday, on which 
day also the Dutch troops shelled the castle from Stanwix. 
By Monday, the duke had three more 18 pounders in a new 
position, whereat the garrison surrendered, the castle 
walls being breached both at the angle and at the sally © 
port. With the fate of the garrison I have nothing now 
to do, nor with the further history of Prince Charlie. 

Acting on the principle of shutting the stable door when 
the steed was gone, the Government crowded Carlisle with 
the most famous regiments in the army, who consequently 
died off at about the rate of a man daily for some six 
months; the register books of St. Cuthbert’s and St. Mary’s 
Churches recordthe burials of numerous soldiers, of Bland’s 
and Honeywood’s dragoons, of Guise’s foot, of Herbert’s, 
Pultney’s, Bocland’s, Perry’s, Richbell’s, Lord Bury’s, the 
old Buffs, the Welsh Fusileers, ye Royal Irish, and the 
“th, 56th and 12th, and the train of artillery. 

I have little more to tell about Carlisle Castle, but to 
read the record of its destruction. At the beginning of 
this century, the government pulled down the Elizabethan 
barracks, then they pulled down the long hall, and made 
a magazine on its site: they cut down Queen Mary’s trees, 
and destroyed the Lady’s walk; they transmogrified the 

great 
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great chamber and chapel into indifferent quarters for 
officers : worst of all, they, spite of remonstrance, pulled 
down Queen Mary’s Tower level to the ground: and all 
antiquarians are indebted to Mr. Head, of Rickerby, for 
the spirit with which he procured a respite, long enough 
to allow him to have made an authentic record of the most 
interesting portion of the castle, in the shape of the valuable 
picture by Goodwin, now at Rickerby house, and kindly 
lent to this Society on the occasion of the reading of this 
paper. 

Since the destruction, in 1835, of Queen Mary’s Tower, 
little has been actually done to the castle, but at one time 
it was in contemplation to have let it for a manufactory, 
and recently the old orchard was fixed upon as the site for 
more buildings. Let us hope that our meeting within its 
old walls may stimulate a healthy public opinion on the 
subject, which may strengthen the hands of Colonel 
Newdigate, and of the Corporation, in their endeavours to 
preserve this historical castle, and to sweep away the fever- 
stricken buildings that now crowd in its vicinity.* 

The conclusions I draw about Carlisle Castle are that 
it has some five eras in its history, which are deeply written 
on its walls. 

The first,—the Norman era, during which it was built, 
first, as a mere keep tower, and then growing up to the 
full dignity of a castle, with keep, and inner and outer 
wards, or baileys. 

The second,—the Edwardian era, when was built the 
Edwardian tower in the inner ward, possibly in place of 
something earlier, and when also large repairs were effected. 

The third,—the Richardian, when Richard III., as duke 
of Gloucester, effected most extensive repairs and reno- 
vations. 

* Col. Warrant, R.E., the royal engineer in command over the castle, has, since 
this paper was read, done me the honour to consult me on the alterations pro- 
posed to the keep and other portions of the castle. The local papers also now 


(October 1874) announce that Government has made very liberal proposals to the 
Corporation, with a view to throwing open the castle. ee the interest excited 


by the Society’s meeting may have done some good. R.S.F. Th 
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The fourth,—that of Henry the VIII., or the conversion 
of the castle into a fortress capable of bearing artillery. 

The fifth,—the 1gth century era, or, at any rate, its first 
half, the era of destruction. 


Art. XII.—The 34th or Cumberland Regiment. By Captain 
GAGE. 

_ Read in Carlisle Castle, August 12th, 1874. 
HE 34th Regiment was raised in 1702, the last year of 
the reign of King William III.; it was at first com- 
posed of men from Norfolk, Essex, and the adjoining 
counties, and its first colonel was Robert, Lord Lucas, his 
commission bearing date 12th February, 1702. Whilst the 
regiment was completing its ranks, the death of the King 
occured, and Queen Anne ascended the throne, and the 
soldiers took the oath of allegiance to Her Majesty. In 
the spring of 1703, we read of the regiment, or a part of it, 
being sent to Carlisle, where it was stationed for a year. 
In 1705, the regiment was first sent on active service to 
Spain, and there, under the command of Charles Mordaunt, 
Earl of Peterborough, they fought at the siege of Barcelona, 
and more particularly distinguished themselves at the 
capture of Fort Montjuich. The capture of Barcelona 
was followed by the submission of allthe province of Cata- 
lonia, and part of that of Valencia, and the 34th regiment 
was selected to form part of the garrison of the ancient 
town of Tortosa. In the meanwhile proper provision had 
not been made for the defence of those towns which had 
been captured, and King Philip of Spain, knowing this, 
had assembled a numerous army, and suddenly approached 
Barcelona by land, whilst a French fleet threatened it 
from the sea. The garrison being weak, corps were hurried 
from various places to increase its strength, and the 34th 
regiment 
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regiment travelled 120 miles in two days on mules, 
and on the following day mounted guard on the works ; 
they had not been two hours on duty when the attack was 
made, but the enemy were repulsed in gallant style by 
only 100 men of the 34th regiment.* 

In 1710, the 34th regiment was engaged in the Nether- 
lands, under the great Duke of Marlborough, and assisted 
at the seige of Douay, Bethune, Aire, and St. Venant, and 
in 1711 at the siege of Bouchain. 

In 1719, the regiment was present at the capture of 
Vigo, and eight years later they were stationed at Gibraltar, 
and assisted in the defence of that fortress, when it was 
besieged by the Spaniards. 

In 1745, in the war of the Quadruple Alliance against 
France, the 34th regiment fought at the battle of Fontenoy,, 
and although the results were unsatisfactory, still the 
regiment evinced great gallantry both in the action and 
afterwards in covering the retreat, the most severe and 
arduous duty which a soldier can be engaged in; and for 
this valuable service the 34th regiment earned the privilege 
of wearing the laurel wreath on their caps. 

In 1746, the regiment was engaged under H.R. H. the 
Duke of Cumberland at the battle of Culloden, a most 
important victory which put an end to the hopes of the 
Pretender, and established the Hanoverian Dynasty on 
the throne of England. 

Regulations were issued in 1751 for establishing uni- 
formity in the clothing, standards, and colours of the various 
regiments: it was at this time that the facings of the 34th 
regiment were directed to be of bright yellow. The costume 
of the regiment at this period was a three-cornered cocked 
hat, bound with white lace, and ornamented with a white 
loop and a black cockade; a scarlet coat, faced and lined 
with bright yellow, and ornamented with white lace ; 
scarlet waistcoat and breeches, and white gaiters. 


* Extract from ‘‘ Journal of the Siege of Barcelona.” 
In 
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In 1756, the 34th regiment took part in the famous 
defence of the island of Minorca, under General Blakeney : 
this defence was celebrated for the difficulties, the energy, 
the endurance, and the bravery displayed by the garrison, 
the sick and wounded coming out of the hospital to take 
part in the defence. 

The 34th regiment was next engaged in 1758, at the 
capture of Cherbourg. 

In 1762, we read of them being in the West bidies, 
where they distinguished themselves at the siege of Fort 
Moro, and the capture of the Havannah, with a valuable 
-fleet of Spanish men of war, and numerous stores: an 
account of this is given by Beatson in his ‘‘ Naval and 
Military Memoirs.” 

We next hear of the 34th regiment on active service in 
1776, when they embarked from Ireland for the relief of 
Quebec, and served all through the revolutionary war in 
America. 

In 1795, the 34th Cumberland regiment embarked for 
the West Indies, where they conquered from the French, 
the Islands of St. Lucia, and St. Vincent. 

In the year 1800, they proceeded to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and after remaining there fortwo years and a half, 
they were sent on to the East Indies, and landed at 
Madras. 

A second battalion was added to the regiment in 1804, 
and in 1809, this battalion embarked for Portugal, and 
joined the army under the Duke of Wellington: they 
were engaged all through the Peninsular war, and fought 
at the battle of Busaco, the siege of Badajos, the battle of 
Albuera, and the brilliant action of Arroyo dos Molinos: 
it was in this action that the regiment most distinguished 
itself; whilst assisting to cut off the retreat of the 
French army, it came in collision with the French 34th, 
the whole of which corps it captured, taking prisoners 
the colonel, Prince D’ Aremberg, and General de Brun. 
The English 34th came out of action with the French 

N 34th’s 
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34th’s caps on their heads, carrying off as trophies the 
French brass drums and the French drum-major’s staff. 
For this exploit the regiment was afterwards allowed to 
wear the French red and white pompon in their caps, and 
have ever since kept the French drums as trophies, as 
well as the drum-major’s staff which is now always carried 
by our drum-major at the head of the regiment. 

The 34th Cumberland regiment also fought at the siege 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, the destruction of the castle of Burgos, 
the battle of Vittoria, the blockade of Pampeluna, and the 
hard struggles in the Pyrenees, they were at the passage 
of the Nivelle, and Nive, under a heavy fire of musketry, 
and were engaged in the battles of Orthes, and Toulouse. 

In 1817, great reductions were made in the army, and 
the 2nd battalion of the 34th regiment was amongst others 
reduced. 

In the meanwhile the Ist battalion of the regiment had 
been doing good service in India, and fighting all through 
the Mahratta and Pindaree wars. They returned to England 
in 1823, after an absence of upwards of twenty-three years. 

In 1829, the 34th embarked for America, where it re- 
mained until 1841, when it again returned to England. 

The Crimean war broke out in 1854, and the 34th 
Cumberland regiment was sent from Corfu to Balaclava. 
They landed on the gth December, and were sent at once 
to the front, and remained there until the peace, when 
they returned to England. During this time the regiment 
was constantly under fire in the trenches, rifle pits, and 
quarries: and on the memorable attack on the Redan on 
the 18th June, 1855, the 34th regiment fought with great 
bravery, loosing on that occasion in killed and wounded, 
g officers, 11 sergeants, and 303 men. 

They embarked for England in May, 1856, having been 
17 months in the Crimea, the regiment having lost in 
the nine months, up to the surrender of Sevastopol, 25 
officers, 24 sergeants, and 600 rank and file, killed and 

wounded, 
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wounded. A tablet in memory of the fallen was placed in 
the cathedral of this city, where two stands of old colours 
of the regiment have since been deposited. 

The 34th were scarcely a year at home, when the Indian 
mutiny broke out, and they were sent there at once. 
They fought with credit and distinction at Cawnpore, and 
under General Lord Clyde at the relief of Lucknow, and 
afterwards in Nepaul. 

In the spring of 1873, two companies of the 34th Cum- 
berland regiment were sent to form part of the 2nd sub- 
district brigade, mustered in this castle; and here we 
_ hope in time to fill our ranks with Cumberland men. 

In addition to the laurel wreath, the Cumberland 
regiment bears on its colours the following names of 
engagements in which it has played its part. 

ALBUHERA. 
ARRoYO-DOS-MOLINOS. 
VITTORIA. 
PYRENEES. 
NIVELLE. 
NIVE. 
ORTHES. 
PENINSULA. 
SEVASTOPOL. 
LUCKNOW. 
And has further authority to wear in the chacos of officers 
and men, a red and white tuft, different to that of any 
other in H.M’s Service. 


ART. 
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ArT. XIII.—A short Narrative of the Services of the 55th 
or Westmorland Regiment.. By Colour-sergeant NOAKEs. 
Read in Carlisle Castle by Captain Osborne, Aug. 12, 1874. 


N the beginning of the year 1756, when England was 
preparing for what was afterwards known as the Seven 
Year’s War, the 55th regiment was raised at Stirling, and 
shortly afterwards was sent to America, to take part in 
the struggle between the French and English for the su- 
premacy of the North American Continent. Its maiden 
fight was at the unsuccessful assault of the lines and fort 
of Ticonderoga, on the 8th July, 1748, when it shared 
with the 42nd the honour of forming the reserve, and in the 
desperate engagement which ensued, left half its numbers 
dead or dying on the field. Next season, however, the 
fort fell into their hands, and during the campaigns of 
1759-60, the 55th bore an honorable part in the operations 
which led to the captures of Fort Niagara, Crown Point, 
and other affairs, which culminating in the reduction of 
Montreal, secured to the British the whole of Canada, and 
put an end to French domination in that part of the world. 
The Indians, however, now took up the contest, and in a 
well planned conspiracy, nearly succeeded in driving the 
English from the Frontier forts, and in one of these,— 
Fort Detroit—a detachment of the 55th suffered a long 
weary siege of 18 months, until relieved by Colonel 
Bradstreet, in August, 1764. Next year the regiment left 
America for Ireland, but returned ten years later to take 
part against the revolted colonists, and shared in the whole 
of the operations directed by Sir William Howe and 
General Clinton in the Revolutionary War, until Novem- 
ber, 1778, when it was sent to aid in defending the West 
India Islands against the{French fleet, and in 1785 returned 
home to England. In 1782, the 55th was assigned the 
county title of ‘‘ The Westmorland Regiment,” with which 
county 
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county it was directed to cultivate a connexion: this 
almost entirely severed its connexion with Scotland. 

The French Revolution breaking out in 1793, it was 
sent to Flanders, under the Duke .of York, and the bat- 
talion companies took part in the campaigns of that and 
the two following years, continuing with the army during 
the whole of the disastrous retreat through Holland, and 
eventually landing in England to be almost immediately 
placed under orders to join Sir Ralph Abercrombie’s 
grand expedition to the West Indies, where its flank 
companies had been combating the French since early in 
-1794. After much chequered service in Saint Lucia, it 
returned to England in 1797, but in 1799, was sent, at the 
particular request of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, with the 
expedition to North Holland, taking a prominent part 
in the whole five battles successfully fought against the 
French and Dutch, and regaining their quarters in England 
late in the same year. After two year’s rest it again pro- 
ceeded to the West Indies, and remained on the island of 
Jamaica nearly ten years, the monotony of West Indian 
service being broken only by an expedition against the 
French in Saint Domingo, in 1809. Next year, four 
companies were sent home and joined the depét in Carlisle, 
whither the remainder of the regiment followed, and here 
they were quartered until October, 1812, when they left 
for the south of England, and after a good deal of marching 
and counter marching, at length embarked for the continent 
in Sir Thomas Graham’s expedition to Holland. At Sir 
Thomas’s unfortunate attack upon the strong fortress of 
Bergen-op-Zoom, the 55th bore a conspicuous part, and 
had the misfortune of having, after bravely and successfully 
assisting to cover the retreat of a large portion of the 
attacking force, to succumb to the superior numbers of 
the enemy. On this occasion the colours were saved from 
falling into the hands of the French, by the ensigns who 
carried them tearing them from the staves and wrapping 
them round their bodies, where they concealed them until 
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the next day, when they were released on being exchanged. 
The regiment afterwards took part in the occupation of 
Antwerp, and on the proclamation of peace in 1814, re- 
turned to England; in the following year, when hostilities 
were renewed, it was again ordered to the continent, but 
its embarkation having been delayed until news had arrived 
of the total overthrow of Napoleon at Waterloo, it retraced 
its steps to London, and did not proceed abroad until 
December, 1821, when it embarked for South Africa. 
Here it remained until August, 1830, when it proceeded 
to India, and was quartered in the Madras Presidency 
until 1840 (having in the interval taken part in the Coorg 
War), when, on the eve of being sent home after 19 year’s 
foreign service, it was put under orders to proceed to 
China, to participate in the measures about to be adopted 
against the Celestial Empire. During these operations, 
the 55th very greatly distinguished itself, particularly at 
the capture of Chusan, and the escalade of Lching Kiang 
Foo, where it was the first to mount the city walls, 
for which service it was rewarded with the privilege of 
bearing on its colours and appointments, a Chinese dragon, 
which it still wears. In 1844, the regiment returned 
home, and in 1851 proceeded to Gibraltar, where it re- 
mained in garrison until May, 1854. 

War had now been proclaimed with Russia, and the 
55th at once received orders to join the army under Lord 


Raglan, and was posted to the 2nd, or as it was afterwards 


called, the Fighting Division. Landing at Old Fort on 
the 14th September, it took part in the battle of the Alma, 
the action of the 26th October, and the battle of Inkerman, 
where it bore the first shock of the Russian attack. It 
performed trench duty during the whole of the siege of 
Sevastopol, and bore a prominent part at the capture of 
the Quarries, and the assault of the great Redan on the 
8th of September, 1855; and received authority to bear on 
its colours the words Alma, Inkerman, and Sevastopol, as 
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a recognition of its services in this arduous campaign.* 
In May, 1856, it returned to Gibraltar, and in September, 
1857, to England, remaining at home until October, 1863, 
when it proceeded to India. Here, in 1865, it had the 
honour of being specially selected by the Commander in 
Chief, Sir Hugh Rose, to bring the refractory Bhoteas to 
reason, and having proceeded to Bhotan, and effected 
the destruction of Dewangiri, the enemy’s stronghold, 
they returned to Calcutta, and were quartered at Dum 
Dum to recruit their shattered constitutions, which had 
been seriously effected by the poisonous exalations of 
-the swamps in the Bhotan Doars. Early in 1866, they 
returned up country, and after many changes, are now 
quartered at Roorkee, and Delhi, from whence it is ex- 
pected they will soon return home. . 

Nothing remains to be added but that, under the Army 
Localization Scheme, the 55th has been linked with the 
34th Cumberland regiment in the 2nd sub district brigade, 
the depot of which is quartered in this castle ;—and that _ 
judging from their past career and present reputation, we 
may confidently trust it to uphold its high character, and 
(should opportunity offer) to bring additional lustre to the 
glories which now appertain to the Cumberland and 
Westmorland Brigade. 

In addition to the Chinese dragon, the Westmorland 
Regiment bears on its colours the following names : 


CHINA WITH THE DRAGON. 
ALMA. INKERMAN. 
SEVASTOPOL. 





* At the attack on the Redan, Lieut.-Col. Cuddy was killed at the head of the 
regiment, and during the war the regiment had 5 officers and 168 men killed in 
action, or died of wounds; 18 officers and 142 men wounded; and 6 officers and 
234 men died of cholera and dysentery. 


ART. 
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Art. XLV .—The Tithe Barn,* Carlisle. By C. ]. FERGUSON, 
Esq. 
Read at Carlisle, August 73th, 1874. 
Whee building that I ave asked you to step aside to 
visit is the ancient ‘‘ horreum,”’ or ‘‘ tithe-barn ” of the 
Priory of St. Mary’s of Carlisle, and is said to have been 
erected by Thomas Gondibour, the 28th prior, who 
flourished towards the close of the fifteenth century. Itis 
therefore upwards of 400 years old. This same Prior 
Gondibour it was who made considerable additions to the 
conventual buildings; those on the south of the present 
Deanery still remain, with his initials “‘T. G.”’ cut thereon ; 
and it is remarkable that there, as well as here, the stone 
selected is more than ordinarily tender, and consequently 
has gone much to decay. The barn consists of one long 
chamber, about 120 ft. long by 24 or 25 ft. wide. It stands 
at the extreme of the south-western boundary of the Priory 
grounds, and is enclosed from the street by fine ashlar 
masonry of red sandstone, chiselled and equally well finished 
to the inside as to the out; a great variety of mason’s 
marks can be seen on the exterior of these walls, whose 
thickness is 3ft. 7in. To the south are narrow slits to give 
ventilation, and to the east, facing into St. Cuthbert’s 
churchyard, is a two-light window of the Tudor period; 
a room or office may possibly have been screened off at 
this end, but at present the building is so enclosed by 
modern partitions that I have been unable to discover any 
actual traces of such room. To their own ground to the 
north, the barn was originally quite open, but the opening 
has been closed by a modern brick wall which has been 
built on this north side. The massive and fine roof, to 
which I wish especially to call your attention, is supported 


* The Tithe Barn, Carlisle, is situate on the West Walls, between Bella Head’s. 
Lane and Christ Church Parsonage. 
on. 
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on the north side on massive oak pillars, whilst on the 
other, not content with the support of a 3 ft. 7 in. wall, 
upright pieces are brought about half way down the wall, 
and supported on corbels. Above these rise a very forest 
of timber, the tie beams are no less than 1 ft. 9g in. deep, 
and the principal rafters proportionately weighty. The 
roof consists of seven bays, and is constructed throughout 
of English oak; a few of the braces are gone, but these 
might easily be replaced. When complete, the building 
must have been a fine example of a simple interior deriving 
great grandeur from its size and construction. Time has 
‘done something to impair its apparent strength, but inju- 
dicious repairs have done more. I hope that some day an 
appropriate use may be found for this building, and have 
no doubt that then its present guardians will not be slow 
to restore it. , 

By going round to the bottom of the City Wall, the arch 
of a sallyport will be found to exist directly opposite the 
end of this Barn; its staircase came upon the walls be- 
tween the Barn and the High School. Now asthe Priory’s 
property lay mostly on this, the west side of Carlisle, is it 
not probable that this sallyport was for the convenience 
of the Priory, to enable produce to be brought to the Tithe 
Barn without passing the city gates? 





ArT. XV.—Highhead Castle. By J. A. Cory, Esq. 
Read at that place, Aug. 13th, 1874. 

l do not intend to detain you long, as Mr. Jackson is 
prepared to give you an interesting and original paper 
concerning the inhabitants of this castle; whereas I am 
about to confine myself to the fabric only, and I must, 
moreover, disclaim having made any search for original 
O documents, 
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documents, my statements being founded on the local 
histories, and on some data kindly furnished me by Lord 
Brougham, the present possessor. 

As regards this castle, it may be called an happy castle, 
as it has no history, that is, none worth mentioning; 
we hear of no terrific sieges, no starved garrisons, no 
slaughter of the inmates, nothing, indeed, to strike the 
imagination, or excite the feeling. In truth, it was a quiet, 
steady going, honest castle, built for purposes of defence, 
and doing its duty; submitting to the law, which had 
much more to do with its destiny than the clang of arms. 

It was part of the barony of Dalston, and is called in 
ancient records ‘‘ Pela de Hivehead,’”’ and stands on the 
Ive Gill, from which we may learn that it was a Peel 
tower, and the barons of Dalston had command of it until 
they got mixed up with the troubles of Edward II.’s reign, 
and lost their estates, and Ralph Dacre was put in pos- 
session, nominally for Io years, but at the beginning of 
Edward ITI.’s reign, it was granted to William L’Englise 
for life. Ralph Dacre tried to get it back by law, but did 
not succeed; L’Englise obtained a license to fortify it, and 
henceforth it became a castle; this work remained till the 
18th century. John, the son of William L’Englise, in 
1358, built the chapel; a very mean edifice it was described 
to have been, and a very mean edifice it still remains. 
From the family of L’Englise it passed into the hands of 
the Richmonds, in 1550; all that remains of the old castle 
was built about that time, for no doubt John Richmond 
found the accommodation of the old castle unfit for the ad- 
vancing civilization of his day: his building has large 
windows giving more abundant light, but not affording the 
protection required in the former lawless times. From 
John Richmond, the property descended to Henry 
Richmond Brougham; civilization and security had again 
made a great advance, and what had sufficed to satisfy 
the owners of 


‘* Grim visages enough to scare you.” 
“* High towers that graced the courts of fierce Queen Mary.” 
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were inadequate for the requirements of the beaux and 
belles of George the III’s reign, and he determined to 
pull down the old castle and replace it with a building 
more in accordance with the requirements of the age. He 
had a wealthy uncle, John Brougham, a man who had 
lived much in Italy, and who supplied a considerable part 
of the required money—workmen from Italy were em- 
ployed in executing the plaster work, as was not uncommon 
at that period, and the ornamental ceilings, moulded by 
hand in the plaster itself, are their work, an art which has 
now become extinct, and had even then passed its best 
‘period ; its extinction is not due to any lost secret but to 
a change of fashion, which caused the demand to cease, 
and the supply consequently failed. 

The new mansion was intended to vie with any’ in 
Cumberland, and it is said that £10,000 were expended on 
it: a very large sum indeed when, as I am informed by 
Lord Brougham, the best masons employed by John 
Brougham, were only paid tod. a day, and very excellent 
masons they were, as their work still testifies. The building 
sumptuous as it was, compared with the older buildings in 
Cumberland, is really of no great dimensions, and would 
be inconvenient for a modern residence without considerable 
alterations, for we have advanced in our requirements 
from the time of George II. to Queen Victoria, almost 
as much as our ancestors had done from Queen Mary 
to George II. The house passed, almost before it was 
finished, into the possession of two families, half the house 
belonging to one, and half to another, and stood unoccupied 
by either, owing to some legal difficulties about the joint 
possession, which had nearly received a solution by one 
party pulling down and selling the materials of one half, 
which would have ensured the ruin of the remainder, as 
the work. of destruction had actually commenced. The 
late Lord Brougham at length obtained possession of the 
whole building, and from him it passed to its present noble 
owner, by whom repairs have been effected which guard 
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against further decay. It is melancholy to see a fine old 
house so deserted, but better times may still be in store 
for it. 


ART. XVI.—The Richmonds of Highkead. By WILLIAM 

Jackson, Esq. 

Read at Highhead Castle, August 13th, 1874. 
T is not a little remarkable, that two kinds of information 
which we regard so very differently, should be so 
closely allied as to be nearly identical. What to the 
popular mind can seem drier than a pedigree? What 
more fascinating kind of reading is there than Family 
History? But, indeed, the first is imperfect without the 
second. The pedigree is, as it were, the osseous struc- 
ture, and the other the muscular covering which gives 
vitality to the whole. 

And now, even as the believers in spiritualism tell us 
that the disciple must have a certain measure of faith be- 
fore he can enter into their mysteries, so I beg of you to 
throw yourselves, as it were, en vapport with me, and, 
whilst honouring me with your attention, to remember 
that nearly every individual I shall name certainly lived, 
that most were born and died within these walls, and that 
the names are, as it were, the symbols which mean all the 
hopes, joys, and sorrows that constituted the human lives 
which animated for centuries either ‘‘ that worm-eaten 
hold of ragged stone,” a portion of which still remains, or 
the noble specimen of Italian architecture in which we 
stand, ‘‘the promise of whose life so soon decayed.” 

The family of Richmond was of great local importance 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire from a very early period, 
in virtue of their hereditary Constableship of Richmond 

Castle, 
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Castle, a position, in the absence of the great feudal lords 
of that fee, scarcely less important than that of absolute 
ownership. 

The original name of the family was Musard, but the 
official finally supplanted the family name. 

Roald de Richmond became possessed of the manor of 
Corby and certain lands in, if not of, the manor of Tor- 
- crossock, through his marriage with Isabella the daughter 
and heiress of Robert de Corby. The prominent position 
in the kingdom occupied by their son and heir, Thomas 
de Richmond, is evidenced by his being named, and his 
valour especially signalized, in the ancient poem, written 
in Anglo Norman, on the siege of Carlaverock which oc- 
curred in the year 1300. In this record we are told 


‘“* Thomas de Richmond comes once more, 
One gallant charge he led before: 
Vermillion.clad ; on vermeil field 

Gold chief with twice twin bars, his shield. 
Brave lances he again has brought, 

And madly they the bridge have sought, 
Thundering for entry ; on each head 
Stones and cornues are fiercely shed. 

But recklessly De Richmond’s band 
Drive back the stones with furious hand, 
While those within as madly pour 

On head and neck the ceaseless shower.” 


He was rewarded for his exploits at this siege by a 
grant of the Castle and Honour of Cockermouth for life. 
He had two sons, Thomas and John; the former is said 
to have died without issue, but I doubt the statement. 
Elizabeth, the heiress of the latter, married Sir Nicholas 
de Stapleton. 

In the year 1323, Richard and Rowland Richmond com- 
bined to alienate Corby to the unfortunate Sir Andrew de 
Harcla, who, it is especially worthy of notice in connexion 
with our subject, was also Lord of Highhead at the time of 
this seizure. After this alienation a night of two centuries 
closes over the name so far as regards Cumberland. 

I have been favoured by Colonel Moore, of Frampton 
House, Boston, with an elaborate pedigree of another 
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branch of this family, from which he traces descent. This 
offshoot migrated at a very early period into Wiltshire, 
and secured a prominent local position there; but either 
they broke off from the parent stock before the latter 
blazoned the chief and bars gemelles or, or they adopted 
the arms of some Wiltshire family whose heiress they 
married, and which probably led to their settlement there. 
The arms are, argent, a cross patonce azure, between four 
estoiles gules. The crest, a tilting spear argent, headed 
or, broken in three parts, one piece erect, the other two in 
saltire, enfiled with a ducal coronet. Motto, ‘‘ Resolve 
well and persevere.” | 

It isin favour of the supposition that these might be 
the arms of the Webb heiress, when we find a family of that 
name bearing a very similar coat: it is against it that they 
quarter arms professedly those of Webb—on a bend three 
crosses fitchée. It is certain that there was a conflict 
for several generations, which should be their surname, 
and that some branches took one, and some the other name. 

It may not be uninteresting to state that an heiress of 
this family married William Makepeace Thackeray, whose 
son of the same name has rendered it illustrious in the 
annals of English literature. 

I am indebted to Miss Frances Maria Richmond for 
information, which proves that her grandfather, the Rev. 
Legh Richmond, of pious and literary memory, belonged 
to a branch of the Wiltshire house, which, through inter- 
marriages with the Leghs of Cheshire, and the Athertons 
of Lancashire, had become naturalised in the latter county, 
and produced several learned ecclesiastics, Rectors on 
Sefton, Walton, &c., and a Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
the person of the Rev: Richard Richmond. 

This latter branch substituted mullets for estoiles, in 
their otherwise identical arms, crest, and motto. 

The surname of Richmond meets us in the earliest 
pages of the parish register of Saint Bees (A.D. 1543) and 
I believe that families of that name, still flourishing at 
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Cross Cannonby, were seated there as early, perhaps much 
earlier than the commencement of the 16th century, and 
that their kin extended thence up the valley of the Ellen, 
to Oughterside and Brayton; for numerous wills belonging 
to individuals of that name, resident in this district, occur 
in the registry of Carlisle, from the earliest period those 
records have been preserved ; whether they were connected 
with, or descended from, the Corby Richmonds I cannot 
say, and it is equally uncertain from what source the John 
Richmond sprang, who, about the year 1550, purchased 
from William Restwold, the castle of Highhead, which 
‘had remained in his family from about the year 1375. We 
must be content also to remain in ignorance of how John, 
or his father perhaps, amassed the money which enabled 
the former to purchase this ancient castle and manor. 
The licence to crenellate ‘‘manerium suum de Heyvehead,” 
which Parker, in the list of licenses given in his work on 
Domestic Architecture, very strangely and erroneously 
~ places in Essex, had been granted 200 years before, in 1343, 
~ to ‘Willielmus Lengleys dilectus valletus noster,” as he 
is called in the instrument of Edward III. but it had, no 
doubt, been fortified long previously, and perhaps dis- 
mantled after the Harcla rebellion and forfeiture. 

He may have been, and most probably was, a descendant 
of the old Constables of Richmond, for he bore the arms 
of that ancient family; but then he may have assumed 
them without due warrant, as we learn from Dugdale it 
was by no means unusual to do even at that early period, 
though the assumption was scarcely so common as it is in 
our day. Perhaps he may have made his fortune in trade, 
just asthe Fletchers were doing at this very time, and who 
were as rapidly received into the ranks of the gentry as 
numerous other industrious and successful men. Be that 
as it may, he married the daughter of Hugh Lowther, whose 
wife, Dorothy, was a daughter of Henry Clifford, the 
‘Shepherd Lord;” another sister married Thomas Wy- 
bergh, and a third, Thomas Carleton of Carleton. Their 

brother, 
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brother, Richard Lowther, is well known as the first 
custodian of Queen Mary, when she landed in Cumberland. 

Either John died young, or he was advanced in years 
when he married, for he was buried at Dalston, January 
18th, 1574, his brother-in-law, Richard Lowther, surviving 
him 33 yeats; and as he makes no mention of his wife 
in his will I presume that she predeceased him. I am 
able to append a copy of this document, extracted from 
the registry at Carlisle, which, with its inventory, is a 
good specimen of one of that time, and enables us to ex- 
tend a little the genealogy of the family. Though it does 
not give the names of the daughters, it corroborates the 
statements of the Braddyll and Martin pedigrees that he 
had daughters, and I have therefore had no difficulty in 
copying the names of themselves and their husbands, 
especially as the sources seem independent of and con- 
sistent with each other. 

The son and successor of this founder or refounder of 
the line, another John, married, Burn and Nicolson say, 
‘‘a daughter of Dacre, younger brother of the Lord Dacre, 
by whom he had no issue.” ‘The Dalston register con- 
firms this statement so far as the name is concerned, for it 
records that ‘‘ December 13, 1576, John Richmond and 
Magdalen Dacre were married ;” but I confess that after 
some research, I am unable to fix her paternity, about 
which I am curious; for the Dacres were in great trouble 
at this period, and the bride coming to her husband to be 
married, as she did, is noteworthy. The statement of 
Burn and Nicholson that she had no issue, is not literally 
true, as will be perceived from the table, but probably 
Frances, her daughter, died young. 

When Magdalen died, and when John Richmond married 
his second wife, Mary, daughter of Thomas Dalston, of 
Uldale, we are uninformed ; but, in the face of all the pub- 
lished pedigrees, I am bound to enter her as Mary and not 
Margaret, for so she is called in the register of Dalston. 
True this Mary might be a third wife, but there is no 
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record of a third marriage, and genealogists know well 
that, so far from mistakes in female names being uncommon, 
it is almost exceptional to find them correctly given at 
this remote period, and this pedigree will furnish other 
instances of the frequency of this kind of error. John 
Richmond was himself buried at Dalston, October 2gth, 
1597: 

The will of Christopher Richmond, his brother, of Feddon 
Well, in the parish of Castle Sowerby, informs us of the 
existence of a connection with the Orfeures of High Close, 
in the parish of Plumbland, and also supplies other genea- 
- logical information. Feddon Well, where he lived and 
died, is not to be found even on the ordnance maps, but I 
am informed that there is a place called ‘‘ The Well,” 
near the parish church, which most likely marks the site 
of Christopher’s dwelling. It is a matter for regret that 
the inventory once, no doubt, attached to this will no 
longer exists. 

The marriage of Francis Richmond, the eldest son of 
John, who probably succeeded his father, but who left no 
family, furnishes a wonderful conflict of evidence, which, 
as a specimen of the difficulties with which the genealogist 
has to contend, I will state in detail. 

Burn and Nicholson give Francis as the third son, and 
say that he married a daughter of Launcelot Fletcher of 
Tallentire. The Martin pedigree gives him his proper 
position as eldest son, but agrees with B. and N. with 
regard to his marriage. The Braddyl pedigree styles her 
‘‘ Bridget, the daughter of Launcelot Fletcher.” Jefferson 
states that Thomas Patrickson of Carswell How, married 
Jane, widow of Francis Richmond, and daughter of 
Launcelot Fletcher. Whittaker, in his edition of Thoresby’s 
*“Ducatus Leodiensis,” asserts that Jane, daughter of George 
Fletcher of Tallentire, was thrice married, but gives only 
one marriage, that with Henry Featherstonhaugh, to whom 
she bore Timothy the great loyalist. Finally,in Betham’s 
Baronetage, a work on which I rely so much that I have 
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adopted the statement, we are informed in the pedigree of 
. the Fletchers of Clea Hall, that Jane, a daughter of 
George Fletcher, sister of Launcelot, and widow of Thomas 
Fletcher, married Francis Richmond. 

In connection with this marriage, with the fact that Sir 
Richard Fletcher, the first of his name, of Hutton, married 
Mary, the sister of Francis Richmond, and that the Sandy’s 
family had more than one alliance with the Fletchers also, _ 
the following entryin the Saint Bees register, already alluded 
to, may not be deemed altogether irrelevant: ‘‘ 1543, 23, 
August, Will’m Richmond et filia Rogeri Sands, nupt fuer.” 
Upon the decease of Francis Richmond, about whose burial 
the Dalston register does not supply any information, 
Christopher, his younger brother, became Lord of High- 
head. He was the first of four of that name in lineal 
descent, and this fact has caused great confusion in the 
pedigree, the marriage of one having been attributed to 
another. Hutchinson’s ‘‘ History of Cumberland,” or the 
compilation bearing that name, getting into a maze of 
confusion on that, as well as other points in the pedigree. 

The married life of this Christopher with Anne Mayplett, 
his first wife, was very brief. The marriage was on the 
4th July, 1611: she was buried on the z2oth of the fol- 
lowing May, and her son John on the 2oth of June, 1620. 

I might show as great a discrepancy of evidence with 
regard to the christian name of Christopher’s second wife, 
the mother of his heir and several other children, but I 
adopt the name under which she was buried at Dalston, 
not that of Elizabeth nor yet that of Margaret, but Isabella. 
All agree that she was the daughter of Anthony Chaytor 
of Croft Hall, Yorkshire, and yet even Mr. Foster, whose 
general accuracy is so very remarkably manifested in that 
wonderful monument of genealogical industry ‘‘ The Pedi- 
grees of Yorkshire,” sub voce Chaytor, buries poor Isabella 
s. p. 1613. She certainly lived till July, 1632, on the 2oth 
of which month she was buried at Dalston, leaving several 
children. Her son Christopher, when making additions 

to 
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to and repairing the old fabric of Catterlen Hall, put up 
a chimney-piece in the room which Machell calls a dining- 
room, and Dr. Taylor a bed-room (as it now is), forming 
part of the erection of 1574 by Rowland Vaux. Machell, 
it is surprising to note, failed to recognize the arms on the 
impalement, which are, first and fourth party per bend inden- 
ted, three cinquefoils two and one, counterchanged, being the 
arms of Christopher’s mother, Isabella Chaytor, quartering 
second and third her grandmother’s arms, the heiress of 
Clervaux of Croft Hall. It is curious to note that the 
colours if ever blazoned, (as they almost certainly would be, 
“if only because they are so carefully and vividly displayed on 
the contemporary chimney-pieces to which I shall hereafter 
allude) had disappeared as far back as Machell’s time, as is 
shown by the extract Dr. Taylor gives in his paper on 
Catterlen Hall, in the 333rd page of the the 1st vol. of our 
Transactions. I dismiss without furthernotice, asaltogether 
unreliable where there can be any room for doubt, various 
coats of arms painted on wood existing at Highhead Castle, 
amongst which there is one coat not quite identical with 
the above but perhaps meant to be so. I doubt whether 
they are as old as the reedification of Henry Richmond 
Brougham’s time. 

I cannot supply the date of his marriage with Eleanor 
Bewley, or of her death, though she probably survived her 
husband, who was buried at Dalston, February 15th, 1643, 
leaving, as the table shews, three children by this third 
matriage. 

Christopher, the second of the name, added wealth and 
lustre to hisfamily by his marriage with Mabel, co-heiress 
of John Vaux of Catterlen Hall. It is pleasant to think 
that this was not a marriage of interest only but of real 
affection. I have alluded to the additions made to Cat- 
terlen Hall during the life of this happy pair, and I would 
draw especial attention to the two chimney-pieces in the 
portion added during their lives; the one on the right on 
entering bears an oval-shaped wreath enclosing a red rose 

| side 
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side by side with a white one, whilst underneath but sepa- 
rated by a slip, perhaps of myrtle, perhaps of rosemary, 
perhaps of southern wood,—let him who understandeth 
read it for us,—is a heart. Surely we have here the 
elements of a romance, as well as the allusion to a fact. 
Perhaps in the old times of the red and white roses the 
Richmonds and Vauxes espoused hostile sides, and now 


in 1657 they had but one heart. The other chimney-piece, — 


to the left on entering, has similar significance. The 
wreath here encloses oy in letters of gold, united by a 
true lover’s knot of red silken cord, curiously intertwisted 
through every letter and ending in tassels. Both chimney- 
pieces bear the date 1657. Each figure forming, as it were, 
the corner of a square outside the wreath. 

We are left in ignorance of the date of this marriage, 
owing to the mutilated state of the Newton register at the 
period about which it probably occurred, and the same re- 
mark applies to Mabel’s burial. 

This second Christopher’s second marriage, with Mag- 
dalen Huddleston, took place at Greystoke, October gth, 
1662. There were four children of this union, and a 
singular point arises in connection with the two eldest. 
Dorothy was baptized at Dalston, 27th of January, 1663-4, 
and the baptism of Dorothy is recorded at Newton, 1st 
February, 1663-4. Margery’s baptism is entered at Dalston, 
and February, 1664, and blank day and month at Newton, 
1665. I could understand these entries if they had been 
recorded at the two places with the same or considerably 
different dates, but as they stand they are puzzling. 

Christopher the third married Mary, the daughter of Sir 
Wilfred Lawson of Isell, and she bore him, at least, four 
children, of whom one was a son, Christopher, baptized 
23rd November, 1671; and another a daughter, Jane, who 
married William Stephenson, who according to the monu- 
ment in Newton church, (a copy of which is appended 
amongst the proofs to this paper), died May 11th, 1732, and 
his wife March 1st, 1739-40. The register states that he 
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was buried May 5th, 1731, and she April 13th, 1739. 
Their surviving daughter, Mary, became the wife of George 
Simpson, of Thackwood Nook, hereafter named. 

This third Christopher did not marry Isabella Towerson 
until the 18th of June, 1678, as the Dalston register in- 
forms us, whilst a Christopher was born at Catterlen Hall, 
14th of November, 1675. ‘This entry, it will be observed on 
consulting the extracts from the Newton register, is made 
with such precision that I cannot but conclude that the 
Christopher born 23rd November, 1671, was dead, and 
that there had been another marriage between the death 
- of Mary Lawson and this birth. 

Of Isabella Towerson my knowledge is briefly summed 
upinthe statement, that she was a widow when Christopher 
Richmond met her at Carlisle; that her maiden name was 
Reynolds; and that it is asserted that her father was an 
Irish Dean. I daresay the Richmonds were not without 
striking features of character before the connection with 
her, but it is quite certain that she was a remarkable 
woman, and transmitted great energy of character to her 
descendants, who, as the tabulated pedigree shews, were 
very numerous. 

For some interesting information regarding this third 
Christopher I refer to his will, from which we learn that 
he died before the rgth December, 1693, on which day it 
was proved at Carlisle. 

Christopher, the fourth in lineal descent, was married 
in East Allendale church, gth June, 1696, to Elizabeth 
Watson, daughter of Hugh Watson of Holmes, in that 
parish. He had a son of his own name, born at Catterlen 
Hall, and baptised at Newton, 15th September, 1697, but 
as no further mention is made of him, I presume he pre- 
deceased his father. A daughter, named Elizabeth, was 
born at Catterlen Hall, and was baptised at Newton, 2nd 
April, 1699. She died unmarried, 18th September, 1768, 
and was interred in St. Margaret’s church, St. Oswald’s 
parish, Durham. She and her sister Isabella, baptised at 
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Allendale, 8th June, 1701, became upon the death of their 
father in May, 1702, the oldest representatives of the family, 
and the heirship general now exists in — Martin, Esq., a 
descendant of the aforesaid Isabella, through her marriage 
with John Hutchinson of Framwell Gate, Durham. It 
seems unnecessary to continue this branch of the pedigree 
any further, for I have nothing new to add to the Martin — 
pedigree, which is given most at large in the first edition 
of Burke’s Commoners. 

Upon the death of the last adult Christopher, at the 
early age of 26 years, Henry, who was then only 12 years 
old, succeeded to the inheritances of Highhead Castle and 
Catterlen Hall, and until he attained his majority he was 
under the guardianship of his mother, to whom he was 
most tenderly attached ; for in his will, (a copy of which 
is appended to this paper) bearing date rst September, 
1716, he bequeathed all his earthly possessions to her in 
the most absolute and affectionate terms. He died on the 
11th, and was buried at Newton on the 14th of the same 
month. He was the last male of the Richmond family. 

Isabella Miller, for Isabella Reynolds, Towerson, and 
Richmond had by her marriage with Matthias Miller, 
merchant, of Whitehaven, become entitled to his name, 
was now the lady of Highhead and Catterlen. Her third 
husband, concerning whom I can only say that he knew 
the value of learning, for his name occurs more than once 
amongst the numerous donors of books to the library of St. 
Bees school, was probably dead. Sheruled (judging from 
her will she was an imperious dame) and enjoyed her wealth 
and dignities till the month of June, 1739, on the 14th of 
which she was buried at Newton, beside her son; being 
61 years subsequent to her marriage with his father, her 
second husband, Christopher Richmond. Her elaborate 
but lucid will, which must have cost her a world of thought, 
is appended in the proofs to this paper, and by its aid we 
are enabled to clear up many obscurities in the pedigree 
which have hitherto baffled genealogists, though there still 
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remain a few points I am unable to elucidate. Her main 
object was to make her grandson, Henry Richmond 
Brougham, the head and patriarch of a new Highhead 
line; and in this ambition she had an enthusiastic coadjutor 
in his uncle by the father’s side, John, commonly called 
Commissioner Brougham, the proprietor of the neigh- 
bouring estate of Scales Hall, the owner of Moresby, and 
of Distington, and the purchaser of Brougham Hall. He 
very probably assisted, in conjunction with Susanna 
Richmond who took an interest in the estate for life, in the 
rebuilding of Highhead Castle on a scale of magnificence, 
-regarding the expenditure on which, and the foreign arti- 
ficers employed, much traditional gossip may still be heard 
in the neighbourhood. He was anxious that his nephew 
and intended heir, should bear and support with splendour, 
the office of sheriff of the county; and that he might do 
so, made over to him four copyhold estates, which owing 
to his unexpected death, in 1749, the year of his shrievalty, 
stood in his name at his decease. Upon the occurrence of 
this event, the commissioner not only had to endure the 
grief natural to such a bereavement, as well as the blasting 
of his ambitious hopes, but the vexation of witnessing his 
estates pass to a relative, the legal heir of his nephew, 

who did not recognize the propriety of returning them. 
Upon the death of Henry Richmond Brougham the 
works at the castle were at once discontinued and have 
never been resumed; and, as will be seen in reference to 
the will of Isabella Miller, Susannah Richmond became 
owner of the castle and estate for life; and as she had 
already exercised the right of pre-emption she enjoyed, 
under the same will, with regard to Catterlen Hall and 
Manor, the ancient glories of these ancestral homes were 
for a brief period restored before the impending alienation 
of both. Many stories of her bountiful housekeeping are 
still current in the neighbourhood. I am told that some 
ale of her especial brewing still remains at Greystoke 
Castle, presented by her to Charles, Duke of Norfolk ; 
| and 
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and not long ago I conversed with a gentleman who once 
possessed some, and in attempting a description was 
puzzled to say whether it was most like ale or spirit. I 
have heard also a curious anecdote about her first ac- 
quaintance with tea. She must have been a brave house- 
wife, and truly one of the oldentime. Her willis appended 
to this paper. In it we have another example of the 
devoted affection which united several members of this 
family ; and when we read, ‘‘ Inter my body in the parish 
church of Newton as near as may be to my late dearly 
beloved mother,” (who had been buried there 35 years,) 
we are powerfully reminded of the words of scripture, 
‘* Bury me in the sepulchre of my fathers, lay my bones 
beside their bones,”’ and that this was done, the parish 
register proves; “1774, January oth, Mrs. Susannah 

Richmond of Highhead Castle was buried, aged 87.” 
Upon the decease of Susannah the Catterlen estate 
passed, under her will, to Isabella the wife of Henry 
Curwen, Esq., of Workington Hall, and was sold by John 
Christian Curwen, (who married their only daughter) to 
Charles, Duke of Norfolk, and is now, under his will, the 
property of Henry Howard of Greystoke Castle, esquire. 
The Highhead estate had to be dealt with under the pro- 
visions of Isabella Miller’s will, and therefore it is necessary 
to give some account of her numerous family. The eldest 
daughter, Isabel, married Colonel Samuel Gledhill, who 
was stationed with his regiment at Carlisle, respecting 
whose electioneering disputes in connection with the 
representation of that city, Mr. R. S. Ferguson gives so 
excellent an account in his admirable work on our Lord 
Lieutenants and M.P.s. He was the son of Robert 
Gledhill of Haigh Hall, Yorkshire, one of Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides, of whom Thoresby relates an interesting anecdote, 
taken from his own lips in 1699, when he was a very old 
man. He stated that he saw 30,000 men of the parlia- 
mentary army flee from the field of Marston Moor in 
headlong rout, when Lucas, with his flashing squadrons, 
bore 
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bore all before him, and he had thoughts of joining in the 
flight but was restrained by his cooler comrade, Thoresby’s 
father; these, with the few others of calmer and more vi- 
gorous mood, remained to stem successfully the torrent of 
defeat, and turn the tide of battle. Some trace of the 
puritan leaven no doubt remained in the man who called 
a daughter Bathsheba,—her second name of Placentia, 
that of another daughter, Grace America, and a third, 
Margaret Carolina, indicate that the Isabella Richmond 
who was born at Catterlen Hall in May, 1679, led the 
wandering life of a soldier’s wife. Colonel Gledhill left a 
‘diary which was in existence within the last 30 years, and 
from it I could have liked to cull some extracts which 
might have possessed at least a local interest, especially 
the details of a duel between himself and General Stanwix, 
most probably arising out of the electioneering disputes 
before alluded to, but my inquiries respecting it have 
hitherto been fruitless. I have given a special table of the 
descents from this union down to our own day, which is 
very far from perfect but is much of it new to our county 
genealogy, and is necessary for a complete account of the 
family, as two fourths of the Highhead estate became 
vested in this offshoot, and were sold to Lord Brougham 
about the year 1820. 

In Henry Richmond Brougham died the last survivor 
of the children of Elizabeth, the second daughter, and her 
husband, Peter Brougham. 

Sarah, the third daughter, left a son George and a 
daughter Isabella by her first marriage with George 
Simpson. The son, asit has been stated, married his cousin 
Mary Stephenson but died childless. The daughter mar- 
ried William Blamire and became the mother of a family 
of whom Susanna, the ‘‘ muse of Cumberland,” was one. 
She was also the grandmother of William Blamire, the tithe 
commissioner. It maybe safely stated that the fame ofboth, 
though established on foundations so different, is lasting. 
But for my friend Dr. Lonsdale, much that is of interest 


Q in 
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in connection with this remarkable family would have been 
forgotten, and in his able notices of different members he 
has given us pleasant pictures of life about Highhead, from 
the middle of last century down to our own day. ‘The 
issue of Sarah by her second marriage with John Barker, 
were excluded from any share of the property. ‘There re- 
mains at least one descendant. 

Mabel, the next married daughter, bore at least four 
children to her husband, Henry Brisco. The eldest son, 
_ Richmond, died young. Henry, on whom his grandmother 
based much hope, died unmarried, as also did Elizabeth. 
Isabella, by her marriage with Thomas Moyses, fell into 
disgrace with her grandmother, as appears from the codicil 
to her will, and in consequence descendants of this mar- 
riage, if there were any, sank into obscurity. 

It would be superfluous to give any tabular descent of 
the issue of Margaret Richmond’s marriage with William 
Gale: that of their son John may be found in the elaborate 
pedigree of the Braddylls given in Corry’s Lancashire, 
supplemented by the one given of the Gales of Bardsea 
Hall in Foster’s Lancashire pedigrees. Two fourths of 
the Highhead Castle estate became vested in this family, 
and were purchased by Lord Brougham a few years ago, 
not until, however, some curious incidents had occurred 
which place the matter amongst our causes celébres. 

Isabella the daughter of William Gale married Henry 
Curwen, Esq., of Workington Hall, and there is even less 
occasion to give this descent than the Braddyll one, for no 
history of Cumberland is, or ever will be, complete without 
a pedigree of that family. 


———_——_— 


[The author of this paper will be glad to receive any further 
information, however minute, respecting the Richmond family. ] 


APPENDIX. 
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APPENDIX. 


WILLS RELATING TO THE RICHMOND FAMILY. 


The Will and Inventory of John Richmond of Heighed 
24 December, 1574. 


In the name of God Amen. The 24th day of December in the yeare of our Lorde 
God A thousand fyve hundred threescore and fortene I John Richmond of Heighead 
Esquyer, being whole in mynd and in pfyt remembrance thoughe my bodye be 
~ vexed wth the visitacon of Almighty God, ordeyneth & maketh this my Last Willand 
Testament in manr & forme followinge; Fyrst I geave and bequethe my soule to 
Almighty God my Creatr and Redemer and my Bodye to be buryed within the 
pyhe churche of Dalston neareatmy with my funerall expenses to be paide 
to my curat. Itm I wille that all my. goods and moveables whatsoever shall go 
towards the payment of my Detts and if my said goods and moveables will not 
amount to the ffull payment of my said Detts then I will that my Brother Richerd 
Lowtherof Lowther Esquyer Thomas Wybercheof Clifton Esquier John Richmond 
my sonne and heaire Thomas Wyberche of Clifton esquier Willm Richmond my 
brother and John Wood shall stand and be saised of and in all my Lands, tene- 
ments, leases, edifices, Buildings and othér Hearédytaments whatsoever Syttuate 
Lyinge and Being in Heaghhead and Ivegill in the county of Cumbr. and shall 
take and receave the issues and pfytts thereof for the tearm and space of seven 
yeare towards the payment of my Detts and pfferment and marryage of my 
Doughters and Bringeing up my two Sonneés in Learnynge Duringe the said tearm 
of seven yeares. Item I geve and bequethe to my Sonne Xroffer fowerty shillings 
annuity to be paid out of my Lands of Heaghed for his lif naturall. ferdeine Item 
I will that my brother Willm shall have fowerty shillings out of my Lands of Heig- 
hed after my Detts be paid During his Life naturall. Item I geaveand bequethe to 
John Wod my Bay Gelding. And all the rest of my Goods movable and immovable 
I geave to my said brother Richerd Lowther of Lowther Esquier John Richmond 
my sonne and heaire Thomas Wyberghe Esquiers William Richmond my brother 
and John Wod my cosen to the use and intent before expressed who I mak my 
executors of thismy last Willand Testament. Wytnessesthearef In witness whereof 
I the said John Richmond unto this my Last and Testament have sett to my hand 
and seaile the day and.yeare above wrytten in the psence of Alexander Patterson 


prest clerk James-Brigche James chappellhow Jon Ellerton with others. 


Joun Rieumonp. & * 


* Seal, a demi cat-a-mountain holding in its sinister paw a helmet, with he 
dexter paw on the top of the same. 








The 
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The Inventory of all the Goods movable and imvable of John Richemond of 


Heaghed Esquire taken at Heighed and prysed the xxvth day of February 1574 
By the othes of these sworne men viz Robtt Berton John Langhorne Michell 


Robinson and James Leighe: 


Imp’is vilioxen pceat - 


Itm viii kyen and v calves 


Itm vifolles - - 
Itm iv whies - 
Itm iij nagges 

Itm A yonge bull 
Itm A bulsterke - 
Itm Wheate - 


Itm Bigge = a 

Itm Haver - 

Itm Rye - a 
xx 


Itm jij; Sheppe_ - 


Itm ij gilded saltes and a silver cup 


Itm _xviij silver spones 


Itm v scoare of puter vessels 


Itm _ iiij Longe burd clothes ij towells vii napkins 


Itm vi Candlestickes 
Itm One ewer iij basons 


Ffyer Vessels 


Itm One panne - 
Itm ijcawdrons - 


Itm One great brasse pot 


Itm iijjpannes-~ - 
Itm ijbrass pottes - 
Itm ijpannes-~ - 

Itm _iij Kettles - 
Itm ij brase potts 

Itm __iiij brass pot lyddes 
Itm one latton ladle- 
Itm vi pair of pott 


Itm - ij Crokes ° 
Itm iPossnett - 
Itm ij Kersetts - 


Itm ij small pannes 
Itm one water chaser ? 
Itm one chaffing Dish 
Itm one fryinge pane 
Itm ivspeats - 
Itm _ two iron tripetts 
Itm ij Skemmers - 
Itm one lead - - 


| Itm 





Wodvessels 


two gread butter kuppes 


iv Wod barrels iv little ketts ij kernes 


xij 
x 


iv. 


iv 
iij 


Xx 
XX 
ij 


iv 


vi 
Xiij 


xx 
vi 


vi 


vi 
vi 
iv 
iv 


XX 


Vilj 
vi 


vi 


ilj 


Viij 
iv 


Vill 


Vilj 


Vilj 


viij 


Viij 


vi 
Viij 
iv 


Itm 
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Itm ij Hoegesheads one tub one saltfatt one 


fleshfat ij wod gunletts one stand and 
> 

















bulting tub iij - - XIV iv 
Itm ij Mayshefattes - - - ij iv 
Itm ij Ketts iv ——_—-«- - | vij 
Itm ——._—-«- - - ilj iv 
Itm one gylefat- - ~ - Xvi 
Itm one bultinge tub - - - vi 
Itm ij wod barrells = uec* - vi 
Itm xxij wod dublers - - - XVI 
Itm iv buttercuppes- - - - IV 
Itm one 2 - - - i 
Itm one Brasmorter~ - - - iv 
Itm one Hand iron - - - 7 ij 
Itm one clothe and iv squair carpet 

and long burdclothe - - XXij 
Itm onelittlehandiron - - - Vilj 
Itm ijchamer pottes - - - ij 
Itm x sued quessons - - - x 
Itm plow geare and mane geare - XXV 


Beddynge 
Itm ix fedder beddes-ix bolsters iv pillowes 
v pillowberes xiv pair of sheats xvij cover- xvij iv Vili 
latts xv blanketts ij mantels 1ij counter- 
points & fyve sheats 
Ib «sd 
Sm cxxxvii vil 
Endorsed. Testamentum et Inventarium Johannis Richmond de 
Pie ghead .c. % «.- ssvccccssess 
Dalston armgi 


The Will of Christopher Richmond of Fedden Well, 6 June, 1682. 


In the name of God Amen cet. Christopher Richmond of Fedden Well in Castle 
Sowerbye wthin the Countye of Cumberland gentlman being visited and sicke 
in bodie but in pfectt remembrance I prayse Almieghty God and calling to mynde 
the uncertainty of my aboade & lyfe in this wordle & the certainty of death I 
doe make institute and ordaine this my last Will and Testament. First I give and 
bequeath my soule unto Almieghty God my Creator and I doe steedfastlye beleav 
that he will receive it for the merittes of Jesus Christ my Saviour and Redeemer 
Secondlye I give my bodye to be buried within the pishe churche of Castle Sowerbye. 
Thirdly I give unto Christopher Richmond Esqr my nephew xxlb and to be payed 
him by my executrix within one whole yeare after my disease. Item I give unto 
my Brother in lawe Mr Cuthbertt Orfeure fyve pounds & to be payed him as 
aforesaid. Item I give unto my neece Mabell Sympson xfs and to be payed as 
aforesaide. Item I give unto my Brother in lawe Edwarde Orfeure fortye shillings 
and to be payed him as aforesaid. Item I give unto my neece Grace Sympson 
tow yeowes and lambes. Item I give unto my cozen Margrett Heed one bushell 

of 
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of Bigge. Item I give unto my coozen John Briskoe of Crofton Esqr xxs to be 
_ bestowed uppon a Ring or in what so please: lastlye I give unto Margarett 
Richmond my wyfe (my detts legacies and funerall expences dischardged) all ye 
rest of my goods and chattels moveable and imoveable whatsoever with all and all 
mannr of Detts alredye dewe unto me or that hereafter shall become dowe unto 
me either by bond bill contract or aggreement or anye other meanes what- 
soever I give and bequeath unto my said wyfe whom I make Executrix of this my 
last Will and Testament and I doe partilye Intreet my nephew John Briskoo Esqr 
my nephew Christopher Richmond Esqr my Brother in Lawe Cuthbert Orfeure 
and my brother Edward Orfeure gentlm to take soe much paines as to see this my 
will executed and pformed. In Witness hereof I have hereunto sett my hand and 
seale this sixt day of June Inthe yeare of our Soveraigne Lord Charles by the 
grace of God Kingjof England Scotland France and Ierland defender of the faithe. 
Annoge Domi 1632. 


Sealed and Sygned with my owen The 6 day of June 1633 
hand in the p’sence Moreover I give unto 
Margarett Richmond my cuzen . Marye 
Edw Orfeure Richmond fortye shil- 
Katherine Orfeur lings 


CHRISTOPHER RicHMOND 


Endorsed. Carl nono die Septembris Ano Dom 1633 probatum fuit Testamentum 
&c &c. 


The Will of Christopher Richmond of Catterlen, 16 June, 1693. 


In the name of God Amen. I Christopher Richmond of Catterlen in the County 
of Cumberland Esqr being now of sound minde and memory but sensible of human 
frailty and minding to provide for my family in case of my death by and with 
what God hath given me, in order thereunto I doe make and ordaine this my last 
Will and Testament hereby revoking all former wills by me made. And whereas 
in and by certain conveyances by me duly executed ofand concerning my real estate 
I have amongst other things made and graunted to Andrew Huddleston & Henry 
Aglionby two of my trustees therein named theire Executors Administrators & 
Assignes a Lease of ninety nine years to commence at from and After my De- 
cease, ofallmy Mannors, Messuages, Lands, Tenements, Rents and Hereditaments 
and other Estates whatsoever, situate lying Arising and being within the County 
of Cumberland which I then had (except only the Castle and Demesne of Highhead 
and Services of Customary Tenants of the saidjMannor of Highhead) To the intent 
that the said Andrew Huddleston and Henry Aglionby theire Executors, Adminis- 
trators & Assigns or some of them might out of the Rents, Issues & Proffitts of the 


* Seal has Initials on it, I think OM. Now if the Testator wore or used a ring 
or coin with the Initials of his wife’s maiden name (Margaret Orfeure) engraved 
upon it, the impress would come out o.m. 

sai 
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said premises Leavy and Raise the sum of Twelve Hundred Pounds and the same 
pay over to such person and persons and in such manner and formas | should in that 
behalfe by some writing (signed by myself or some other person in my presence 
And by my Express Direction and Attested & subscribed in my presence by three 
or foure credible witnesses) Direct Limit Nominate & Appoint As in and by the 
said Conveyances, Lease, Trust or Power to that or the Like effect It will and 
may Appeare Now in the Execution of the said Power of Disposeing of the said 
sum of Twelve Hundred Pounds, I doe direct Limitt and Appoint the same and 
every part and parcell thereof in manner & form following that is to say To Jane 
Richmond my only daughter by my first wife the sum of One Hundred and fifty 

pounds, part thereof, and to Isabel Richmond my eldest daughter by my now wife 
the sum of one Hundred and Fifty pounds other part thereof and to Elizabeth 
Richmond my second daughter the sum of One Hundred pounds To Sarah 

Richmond my third daughter one Hundred pound To Mabel Richmond my fourth 

daughter one Hundred pound To Susanna Richmond my fifth daughter one 
“Hundred pound To Margaret Richmond my sixth daughter one Hundred pound 
To Martha Richmond my seaventh daughter One Hundred pound To Henry 
Richmond my only son by my now wife the sum of three Hundred Pounds And 
{ earnestly desire my said Trustees theire Executors and Administrators or Assignes 

Immediately after my decease to enter into and upon all and every of the said de- 

mised or mentioned to be demised premisses And with all convenient speed by and 
out of the Rents and Profitts thereof And by keeping Courts Leet or Courts 
Barron Assessing and receiving of fines trom the Customary Tennants by or by 

any and every other Lawful wayes and meanes to raise the said sum of Twelfe 
Hundred Pounds and to pay the same and every part and parshall thereof 

as the same shall be raised to or for the use & benefit of the persons to 

whome the same is Appointed to be paid as aforesaid or to theire Lawful Guardian 

or Guardians According to their seniority the elder before the younger Which 
said Guardian or Guardians with consent of my now wife (If she be then living) 
or with consent of my said Trustees or such of them as shall act in the said Trust 
may put out at use in the name and for the benefit of such and every child theire 

and every of theire said portion or portions parts or shares above mentioned 
And Apply the use and interest thereof to and for theire respective mentenances 

and education Provided always and anything in these presents contained to the 
contrary thereof notwithstandtng that if any one or more of my said children by 
my now wife shall happen to dye before his or her age of one and twenty yeares 

or marriage whether his her or theire saide portion or portions parts or shares of the 
said sum of Twelfe Hundred pounds be all or any part of it raised paid put out at 
use or not yet such part, share or portion Appointed as aforesaid for such deceased 
child or children shall remain and be equally divided to and amongst the residue 
and survivor or survivors of my said children by my now wife And further I doe 
give and bequeath to Christopher Richmond my son and Heire and to my daughter 
Jane each of them a Guiny to be paid within twelve moneths after my decease in 
full of all theire childs part out of my personal estate And to my said daughters 
Isabell, Elizabeth, Sarah, Mabell and Susanna each of them soe much money as 

will make up the summes which shall at my death be secured or Lent in theire 
names respectively the sum of One Hundred Pound And to my said daughters 
Margarett and Martha each of them One Hundred pound to be paid within twelfe 

moneths after my decease to every of them out of my personal estate over and 

above theire respective shares of the said Twelve Hundred Pounds And as to all 
the Rest and Residue of my Goods and Chattalls and Personal Estate I doe give 

and 
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and bequeath the same to my deare and Loving wife whome I make sole Execu- 
trixe of this my last Will and I doe Desire my trusty and Loveing friends Edward 
Hashall of Dalewain Esqr Henry Blencow of Blencow Esqr William Ward of 
Skelton clerke and Thomas Crosby of Carlisle gent to be aiding and assisting to 
my said executrixe and to my Trustees in the due execution of this my said Will 
and Appoyntment aforesaid And in reguard of theire Love and Friendship to me 
I give to every and each of my said friends A Guiny to buy a Ring to weare in 
Remembrance of me In witness whereof I have hereunto put my hand and seale 
the sixteenth day of June in the yeare of our Lord God one thousand sixe hundred 
ninety and three 


- CHRISTOPHER RICHMOND 


Signed Sealed and Published by the sd. Christopher Richmond the elder to be 
his last Will in the presence of us and signed by us in the presence of the said 
Testator. 

William Waterson 

John Sowerby 

Robert Unthank 

Christopher Gibson 
Apud Carlisl. 19th Decr Ao Dm 1693 Probatum fuit Testamm Origle ac Actio 
com fuit extr in eod. &c &c. 


Ri Actionsy. D. Regrar Carliol. 


Endorsed. Testam™ & Inven bonor id Christopheri Richmond nuper de Catterlen 
Armigeri Defn Probat 19 die mensis Decembris Anno Dmi 1693. 


(Taken from a copy in the Registry at Carlisle.) 


The Will of Henry Richmond of Highhead Castle, 1st Sept. 1716. 


In the name of God Amen. I Henry Richmond of Highhead Castle in the 
County of Cumberland Esqr. under some indisposition of body but of sound and 
firm memory and understanding and considering the frailty of Human Affairs doe 
make this my Last Will and Testament and first I recommend my soul to Almighty 
God who gave it hopeing that by the merits and intercession of my only Saviour 
and Redeemer to have a joyful resurrection and to be partaker of eternall 
happiness. 

As to that temporal state God of his infinite mercy hath thought fit to give me I 
give and dispose thereof in manner following that is to say I give and bequeath 
unto my sister Sarah the sume of five pounds to be payd within six moneths after 
my decease. Itm I give devise and bequeath unto my most affectionate and kind 
mother Mrs. Issabella Miller all those my mannors, messuages lands Tenements and 
Hereditaments whatsoever situate lyeing and being in the county of Cumberland or 
elsewhere together with their and every of their rights members and appurtenances 

whatsoever As also all my goods chatels and personal estate whatsoever of what 
kind or nature soever the same be to Have & to Hold the said mannors, messuages, 
Lands Tenements and Hereditaments with their and every of their Appurtenances 
to the Isabella Miller her Heirs and Assigns to the only use benefit and behoof 
of the said Isabella Miller her Heirs & Assigns for ever. 


And 
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And I do hereby nominate Constitute and appoint my said dear mother my full 
and sole Executrix of this my said last Will hearby revoking and makeing null and 
void all other former Will and Wills whatsoever In witnesse whereof I have 
hereunto sett my hand and seale this first day of September In the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and sixteen. 

Hen. RicumMonp. 


Signed Sealed and Published by the said Testator as his last Will and attested att 
his instance and in his sight by us 

Richmd. Fenton 

Timy. How 

Willm. Nicholson 
Apund Highett Secundo die mensis Octobris Anno Domini 1716, Probatum fuit 
humodi Testm’tm ac bonor..........fuit Extrm. in eod Jurat. 

RicHarp AGLIONBY. 


The Will and Codicil of Isabella Miller of Highhead Castle 13th 
: Augt. 1737. 


In the name of God Amen. I Isabella Miller of Highhead Castle in the County 
of Cumberland Widow being mindful of my mortality recommending my soul to 
the hands of my gracious God hoping for salvation through the merits of my 
Saviour Jesus Christ and my body to be decently interred by my Executrix in the 
parish church of Newton as near as conveniently may be to my late dearly beloved 
son Henry Richmond Do for the disposing & ordering my worldly estate & con- 
cerns make publish and declare this my last Will & Testament And hereby give 
& devise my manor or lordship capital messuage & Castle of Highhead al’s Highett 
with the rights members and appurtenances thereof in the County of Cumberland 
and all and every my messuages Demesnes Demesne Lands and other Lands 
Tenements & Hereditaments in or belonging to the said manor or lordship of 
Highhead al’s Highett Ivegill & Braithwaite and all other the rents and fines 
Herriotts Customs & Services of the freehold & Customary Tenants thereof with 
their and every of their appurtenances and also my Water Corn Mill thereand my 
Tythes of Highhead Ivegill and Braithwaite and improvements therewith their and 
every of their Appurtenances unto my Daughter Susanna Richmond her Heirs and 
Assigns for ever upon Trust that she the said Susanna my daughter or her Heirs 
shall and do as soon as conveniently may be after my decease assess or cause to 
be assessed the General Fine which thereupon will become due & proceed to the 
speedy obtaining and recovery thereof And I will & direct that the money thence 
ariseing & to be raised shall be added to & deemed & taken to be part of my per- 
sonal estate And upon Trust that it shall & may be lawful to & for the said 
Susanna Richmond Her Heirs & Assigns to take & receive the rents and profitts 
of one moiety of the said Capitall messuage & Castle of Highhead al’s Highett 
and of the buildings, orchards & gardens rents residue of the Fines Boons Services 
Dues & Duties whatsoever Demesne Lands & Mill thereto belonging incident or 
appertaining & of the said Tithes & Improvements and of all & singular the 
Premises to her & their own use & benefit during & until such times as my grand- 
son Henry Richmond Brougham shall attain the age of Twenty One years or be 
married which shall first happen And if he shall happen to Die before that age 
or marriage then during & until such time as my Grandson John Brougham shall 

R attain 
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attain the age of Twenty One Years or be married which shall first happen. And 
upon Trust that the said Susanna my daughter when & so soon as my Grandson — 
Henry Richmond Brougham shall attain the age of Twenty One Years or be mar- 
ried which shall first happen and after the said General Fine shall be had & ob- 
tained as aforesaid shall & do grant or convey or otherwise assure the said moiety 
of the said capital messuage & Castle Buildings Demesne Lands & other the Lands 
& premises with their Appurtenances unto or to the use of my said Grandson Henry 
Richmond Brougham for and dureing the term of his natural life without impeach- 
ment of waste and from & after determination of that estate to the use and behoof 
of Andrew Huddleston of Hutton John in the County of Cumberland Esqr. & his 
Heirs during the natural life of the said Henry Richmond Brougham to suport the 
contingent uses hereinafter from being defeated yet to permit and suffer the said 
Henry Richmond Brougham to take and receive the rentts Issues & Profitts thereof 
during his natural life & from and after the decease of the said Henry Richmond 
Brougham to the use and behoof of his first son lawfully begotten & the Heirs of 
his Body & for want of such issue to the use & behoof of his second son & the heirs 
of his Body And for want of such issue to the use and behoof of the third fourth 
fifth and every other son of the said Henry Richmond Brougham lawfully begotten 
successively & the Heirs of their respective Bodies the elder of them & the Heirs 
of his Body being preferred to take before the younger of them and the Heirs of 
his Body And for default of such issue for the use & behoof of the Daughter 
& Daughters of the said Henry Richmond Brougham and the Heirs of Her and 
Their Bodies as Tenants in Common And for default of such issue that the said 
Susanna my daughter when and so soon as my said Grandson John Brougham 
shall attain the age of Twenty One Years or be married which shall first happen 
and after the said General Fine shall be had & obtained as aforesaid shall and do 
grant and convey or otherwise assure the sd. moiety unto or to the use and behoof 
of my said grandson John Brougham for and dureing the Term of his natural life 
without Impeachment of waste and from and after the determination of that Estate 
to the use and behoof of the said Andrew Huddleston & his Heirs dureing the life 
of the said John Brougham yet to permitt & suffer the said John Brougham to take 
& receive the Rents Issues & Profitts thereof dureing his natural Life and from 
and after the decease of the said John Brougham to the use and behoof of his First 
son lawfully begotten and the Heirsof his Body & for want of such Issue to the 
use and behoof of his Second son lawfully begotten & the Heirs of his Body and 
for want of such, Issue tothe use and behoof of the Third, Fourth, Fifth, and every 
other son of the said John Brougham lawfully begotten successively and the Heirs 
of their respective Bodies the elder of them & the Heirs of his Body being preferred 
to take before the younger of them and Heirs of his Body. And for default of such 
Issue to the use and behoof of the Daughter and Daughters of the said John 
Brougham Lawfully begotten and the Heirs of her and their Bodies as Tenants 
in Common and for default of such Issue to the use and behoof of my said 
Daughter Susanna Richmond for & during the term of her natural life without 
Impeachment of Waste and from and after the determination of that estate to the 
use and behoof of the said Andrew Huddleston and his Heirs dureing the life 
of the said Susanna Richmond to support the contingent uses herinafter from 
being defeated Yet to permit and suffer the said Susanna to take and receive 
the Rents Issues and Profitts dureing her natural Life and from and after the 
decease of the said Susanna Richmond to the use and behoof of her first son — 
lawfully begotten and the Heirs of his Body & for want of such Issue to the use 
and behoof of her second son lawfully begotten and the Heirs of his Body and for 
want 
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want of such issue to the use and behoof of the Third Fourth Fifth and every 
other son of the said Susanna Richmond lawfully begotten successively and the 
Heirs of their respective Bodies the elder of them & the Heirs of his Body being 
preferred to take before the younger of them and the Heirs of his Body and for 
default of such Issue to the use and behoof of the Daughter and Daughters 
of the said Susanna Richmond lawfully begotten and the Heirs of her and their 
Bodies as Tenants in Common. And for default of such Issue then as to one 
fourth part of the said moiety in Four equal parts to be divided to the use & 
behoof of my Granddaughter Elizabeth Gledhill for and during the term of her 
natural life and from and after the determination of that estate to the use and be- 
hoof of the said Andrew Huddleston during the natural life of the said Elizabeth 
Gledhill to support the contingent uses hereinafter from being defeated. Yet to 
permit & suffer the said Elizabeth Gledhill to take & receive the rents & profitts 
thereof during her natural life And from & after the decease of the said Elizabeth 
Gledhill to the use & behoof of her first son lawfully begotten and the Heirs male 
of his Body and for want of such Issue to the use and behoof of her Second Third 
Fourth Fifth and every other son lawfully begotten successively and the Heirs 
male of his and their respective Bodies the elder of them and the Heirs male of 
his Body being preferred to take before the younger of them and the Heirs 
male of, his Body and for default of such issue to the use and behoof of my own 
right Heirs exclusive of my daughter Sarah and of all and every the Child & 
Children of the said Sarah by her Second husband John Barker and their issue 
so as if they or any of them happen to become my Heir or Coheir then to such 
other person or persons his her or their Heirs as would then be my Heir at law ifmy 
said Daughter Sarah & children by her said second husband were all naturally 
dead without issue—And as to another fourth part of the said moiety in four equal 
parts to be divided to the use & behoof of my grandson George Simpson for & 
dureing the term of his natural life & from and after the determination of that 
estate to the use and behoof of the said Andrew Huddleston and his Heirs during 
the natural life of the said George Simpson to support the contingent uses herein- 
after from being defeated yet to permit and suffer the said George Simpson to 
take and receive the rents and profitts thereof dureing his natural life and from 
and after the decease of the said George Simpson to the use and behoof of his 
First son lawfully begotten and the Heirs male of his Body and for want of such 
Issue to the use and behoof of his Second Third Fourth Fifth and every other son 
lawfully begotten successively and the Heirs male of his and their respective 
Bodies the elder of them and the Heirs male of his Body being preferred to take 
before the younger of them andthe Heirs male of his Body and for default of 
such Issue to the use and behoof of my own right Heirs exclusive of my said 
daughter Sarah and of all and every child or children of the said Sarah and chil- 
dren by her said second husband and their Issue as aforesaid. And as to 
another fourth part of the said moiety in four equal parts to be divided to 
the use and behoof of my Grandson Henry Brisco for and dureing the term of his 
natural life and from and after determination of that estate to the use and behoof 
of the said Andrew Huddleston and his Heirs dureing the natural life of the said 
Henry Briscoe to support the contingent uses hereinafter from being defeated yet 
to permit the said Henry Brisco to take and receive the Rents and Profitts thereof 
dureing his natural life and from and after the decease of the said Henry Brisco 
to the use and behoof of his First son lawfully begotten and the Heirs male of his 
Body and for want of such Issue to the use and behoof of his Second Third Fourth 
Fifth and every other son lawfully begotten successively and the Heirs male of 
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his and their respective Bodies the elder of them and the Heirs male of his Body 
being preferred to take before the younger of themand the Heirs male of his Body 
and for default of such Issue to the use and behoof of my own right Heirs exclusive 
of my said Daughter Sarah and of all and every child or children of the said Sarah 
and children by her said second husband and their Issue as aforesaid. Andas to 
the other fourth part of the said moiety in four equal parts to be divided to the 
use and behoof of my daughter Margaret the wife of William Gale of Whitehaven 
Gentleman for and during the term of her natural life and from and after the de- 
termination of that estate to the use and behoof of the said Andrew Huddleston 
and his Heirs during the natural life of the said Margaret Gale to support the 
contingent uses hereinafter from being defeated yet to permitt the said Margaret 
Gale to take and receive the Rents and Profitts thereof dureing her natural life 
and from and after the decease of the said Margaret Gale to the use and behoof 
of her First Son Lawfully begotten and the Heirs male of his Body and for want 
of such Issue to the use and behoof of her Second Third Fourth Fifth and every 
other son lawfully begotten successively and the Heirs male of his and their res- 
pective Bodies the elder of them and the Heirs male of his Body being preferred 
to take before the younger of them and the Heirs male of his Body and for de- 
fault of such Issue to the use and behoof of my own right Heirs exclusive of my 
said daughter Sarah and of all and every child or children of the said Sarah and 
children by her said second husband and their Issue as aforesaid. Provided always 
and the said limitations of the said moiety to the said Henry Richmond Brougham 
and John Brougham and their respective Issues as aforesaid is upon this express 
condition that whereas I am indebted by Bond dated on or about the twenty fifth 
day of June in the year of our Lord 1732 unto my late son-in-law Peter Brougham 
Esqr. in the penal sum ot Two thousand pounds some other large sum of money 
conditioned for the payment of the Just Sum of One Thousand Pounds and interest 
and whereas the said Peter Brougham is since dead intestate without child or 
children save only the said Henry Richmond Brougham and John Brougham 
whereby the said principal sum of One Thousand Pounds and Interest is now be- 
come due and payable to them the said Henry Richmond Brougham and John 
Brougham Now my Will and Mind is and I hereby direct and appoint that the 
said Henry Richmond Brougham when and so soon as he shall attain the age of 
Twenty One Years or be married which shall first hapen and before the conveying 
or assuring of the said moiety to the said Henry Richmond Brougham and his 
isSue as aforesaid pay or cause to be paid to the said Susanna Richmond her 
Executors Administrators or Assigns the full and just sum of Five Hundred Pounds 
or otherwise repay abate deduct or discount to her her Executors or Administrators 
all the Interest due or that would have been due upon the said Bond from the 
Day of the Date thereof until such time as the said Henry Richmond Brougham 
shall attain the age of Twenty One Years or be married which shall first happen. 
And that it shall and may be lawful to and for the said Susanna Richmond her 
heirs and Assigns upon the neglect and refusal of the said Henry Richmond 
Brougham to pay the said Five Hundred Pounds or repay abate deduct or discount 
the said Interest money as aforesaid to have hold possess and enjoy the said 
moiety and every part and parcel thereof and receive and take the Rents Issues 
and Profitts thereof for and during’all and singular the said Limitations to him 
the said Henry Richmond Brougham and his Issue as aforesaid. And if the said 
Henry Richmond Brougham shall happen to die before that age or marriage then 
my Will and Mind is and I hereby order and direct that the said John Brougham 
when and so soon as he shall attain the age of Twenty One Years or be married 
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which shall first hapen and before the conveying or assuring of the said moiety to 
the said John Brougham and his Issue as aforesaid pay or cause to be paid to the 
said Susanna Richmond her Executors Administrators or Assigns the full and just 
sum of Five Hundred Pounds or otherwise repay abate deduct or discount to 
her Executors or Administrators all the Interest due or that would have been due 
upon the said Bond from the Day of the Date thereof until such time as the said 
John Brougham shall attain the age of Twenty One Years or be married which 
shall first happen. And that it shall and may be lawful to and for the said 
Susanna Richmond her Heirs and Assigns upon the neglect and refusal of the said 
John Brougham to pay the said Five Hundred Pounds or repay abate deduct or 
discount the said Interest money as aforesaid to have hold possess and enjoy the 
said moiety and every part and parcel thereof and receive and take the Rents 
Issues and Profitts thereof for and during all and singular the said limitations to 
him the said John Brougham and his Issue as aforesaid anything contained herein 
to the contrary notwithstanding Provided also and I hereby order and direct that 
the said moiety shall be subject to and charged and chargeable with the payment 
of the sum of Two Hundred Pounds to my said daughter Margaret Gale to be 
paid within Two years next after my Decease. And I hereby Will and declare 
that the said Devise to my said Daughter Susanna as to the other moiety of the 
said Capital Messuage and Castle Buildings Demesne Demesne Lands and other 
the premises with the appurtenances so devised to her and her Heirs as aforesaid 
is and shall be In Trust and for the use and benefit of the said Susanna Richmond 
my Daughter for and during the Term of her Natural Life without Impeachment 
of Waste and from and after the determination of that estate to the use and be- 
hoof of the said Andrew Huddleston and his heirs for and during the natural life 
of the said Susanna to support the contingent uses hereinafter from being defeated 
Yett to permitt and suffer the said Susanna to take and receive the Rents Issues 
and Profitts thereof during her natural life and from and after the decease of the 
said Susanna to the use and behoof of her first’ son lawfully begotten and the 
Heirs of his Body and for want of such issue to the use and behoof of her second 
son and the Heirs of his Body and for want of such Issue to the use and behoof 
of the third fourth fifth and every other son of the said Susanna Richmond law- 
fully begotten successively and the Heirs of their respective Bodies the elder of 
them and the Heirs of his Body being preferred to take before the younger of 
them and the Heirs of his Body and for default of such issue for the use and be- 
hoof of the daughter and daughters of the said Susanna Richmond lawfully begotten 
and the heirs of her and their Bodies as Tenants in Common and for default of 
such issue to the use and behoof of my said Grandson Henry Richmond Brougham 
for and during the term of his natural life without impeachment of waste and from 
and after determination of that estate to the use and behoof of the said Andrew 
Huddleston and his Heirs during the natural life of the said Henry Richmond 
Brougham to support the contingent uses hereinafter from being defeated Vett 
to permit and suffer the said Henry Richmond Brougham to take and receive the 
Rents Issues and Profitts thereof during his Natural life and from and after the 
decease of the said Henry Richmond Brougham to the use and behoof of his first 
son lawfully begotten and the Heirs of his Body and for want of such Issue to the 
use and behoof of his second son and the Heirs of his Body and for want of such 
issue to the use and behoof of the third fourth fifth and every other son of the 
said Henry Richmond Brougham lawfully begotten successively and the Heirs of 
their respective Bodies the elder of them and the Heirs of his Body being pre- 
ferred to take before the younger of them and the Heirs of his Body. And for 
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default of such issue for the use and behoof of the Daughter and Daughters of 
the said Henry Richmond Brougham and the Heirs of Her and their Bodies as | 
Tenants in Common. And for default of such issue that the said Susanna my 
Daughter when and so soon as my said Grandson John Brougham shall attain 
the age of Twenty One Years or be married which shall first happen and after the 
said General Fine shall be had and obtained as aforesaid shall and do grant and 
convey or otherwise assure the said moiety unto or to the use and behoof of my 
said Grandson John Brougham for and dureing the Term of his Natural Life 
without Impeachment of Waste and from and after the determination of that 
Estate to the use and Behoof of the said Andrew Huddleston and his Heirs dureing 
the Life of the said John Brougham yet to permitt and suffer the said John 
Brougham to take and receive the Rents Issues and Profitts thereof dureing his 
Natural Life and from and after the decease of the said John Brougham to the 
use and behoof of his First Son lawfully begotten and the Heirs of his Body and 
for want of such Issue to the use and behoof of his Second Son lawfully begotten 
and the Heirs of his Body and for want of such Issue to the use and Behoof of the 
Third Fourth Fifth and every other son of the said John Brougham lawfully be- 
gotten successively and the Heirs of their respective Bodies the elder of them and 
the Heirs of his Body being preferred to take before the younger of them and the 
Heirs of his Body and for default of such Issue to the use and behoof of the 
Daughter and Daughters of the said John Brougham lawfully begotten and the 
Heirs of her and their Bodies as Tenants in Common. And for default of such 
issue then as to one fourth part of the said last mentioned moiety in Four equal 
parts to be divided to the use and behoof of my said granddaughter Elizabeth 
Gledhill for and during the term of her Natural Life and from and after the de- 
termination of that estate to the use and behoof of the said Andrew Huddleston 
and his Heirs during the natural life of the said Elizabeth Gledhill to support the 
contingent uses hereinafter from being defeated Yet to permit and Suffer the said 
Elizabeth Gledhill to take and receive the rents and profitts thereof during her 
natural life. And from and after the decease of the said Elizabeth Gledhill to the 
use and behoof of her First Son lawfully begotten and the Heirs male of his Body 
and for want of such Issue to the use and behoof of her Second Third Fourth 
Fifth and every other son lawfully begotten successively and the Heirs male of his 
and their respective Bodies the elder of them and the Heirs male of his Body being 
preferred to take before the Younger of them and the heirs male of his Body and 
for default of such issue to the use and behoof of my own right Heirs exclusive of 
my daughter Sarah and of all and every the Child and Children of the said Sarah 
by her second husband John Barker and their issue so as if they or any of them 
happen to become my Heir or Coheir then to such person or persons his her or 
their Heirs as would then be my Heir-at-law if my said Daughter Sarah and 
children by her said second husband were all naturally dead without issue. And 
as to another fourth part of the said moiety in four equal parts to be divided to 
the use and behoof of my Grandson George Simpson for and during the term of 
his natural life and from and after the determination of that estate to the use and 
behoof of the said Andrew Huddleston and his Heirs during the Natural life of the 
said George Simpson to support the contingent uses hereinafter from being de- 
feated yet to permitt and suffer the said George Simpson to take and receive the 
rents and profitts thereof during his natural life and from and after the decease of 
the said George Simpson to the use and behoof of his first son lawfully begotten 
and the Heirs male of his Body and for want of such Issue to the use and behoof 
of his Second Third Fourth Fifth and every other son lawfully begotten successively 
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and the Heirs male of his and their respective Bodies the elder of them and the 
Heirs male of his Body being preferred to take before the Younger of them and 
the Heirs male of his Body and for default of such issue to the use and behoof of 
my own right heirs exclusive of my daughter Sarah and of all and every the Child 
and Children of the said Sarah by her second husband John Barker and their issue 
so as if they or any of them happen to become my heir or Coheir then to such 
person or persons his her or their Heirs as would then be my Heir-at-law if my 
said Daughter Sarah and children by her said second husband were all naturally 
dead without issue. And as to another fourth part of the said moiety in four 
equal parts to be divided to the use and behoof of my said Grandson Henry Brisco 
for and dureing the term of his natural life and from and after determination of 
that estate to the use and behoof of the said Andrew Huddleston and his Heirs 
during the natural life of the said Henry Brisco to support the contingent uses 
hereinafter from being defeated Yet to permitt the said Henry Briscoe to take and 
receive the Rents and profitts thereof dureing his natural life and from and after 
. the decease of the said Henry Brisco to the use and behoof of his First Son lawfully 
begotten and the Heirs male of his Body and for want of such issue to the use and 
behoof of his Second Third Fourth Fifth and every other son lawfully begotten 
successively and the Heirs male of his and their respective Bodies the elder of them 
and the bleirs male of his Body being preferred to take before the younger of them 
and the Heirs male of his Body and for default of such issue to the use and behoof 
of my own right heirs exclusive of my daughter Sarah and of all and every the 
Child and Children of the said Sarah by her second husband John Barker and their 
issue so as if they or any of them happen to become my Heir or Coheir then to such 
person or persons his her or their Heirs as would then be my Heir at law if my said 
daughter Sarah and Children by her said second husband were all naturally dead 
without Issue. Andas tothe remaining fourth part of the said last mentioned moiety 
in four equal parts to be divided to the use and behoof of my said daughter Margaret 
Gale for and during the term of her natural life and from and after the determina- 
tion of that estate to the use and behoof of the said Andrew Huddleston and his 
Heirs during the natural life of the said Margaret Gale to support the contingent 
uses hereinafter from being defeated yet to permitt and suffer the said Margaret 
Gale to take and receive the rents and profitts thereof dureing her natural life and 
from and after the decease of the said Margaret Gale to the use and behoof of her 
first son lawfully begotten and the Heirs male of his Body and for want of such 
Issue to the use and behoof of her Second Third Fourth Fifth and every other son 
lawfully begotten successively and the Heirs male of his and their respective Bodies 
the elder of them and the heirs male of his Body being preferred to take before 
the younger of them and the Heirs male of his Body and for default of such issue 
to the use and behoof of my own right Heirs exclusive of my daughter Sarah and 
of all and every the Child and Children of the said Sarah by her second husband 
John Barker and their issue so as if they or any of them happen to become my 
Heir or Coheir then to such person or persons his her or their Heirs as would then 
be my Heir at law if my said Daughter Sarah and children by her said second 
husband were all naturally dead without issue. And my Will and Mind is and I 
hereby order and direct that my said daughter Susanna shall and do when and 
so soon as my said Grandson Henry Richmond Brougham shall attain the age of 
Twenty One Years or be married which shall first happen and after the said 
General Fine shall be had and obtained as aforesaid or in case of his death before 
he attain the said age or marriage when and so soon as my said Grandson John 
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first happen and after the said General Fine shall be had and obtained as aforesaid 
grant and convey or otherwise assure such of the customary tenements within or 
parcel of the said manor of Highhead al’s Highett and the Seniory thereof and 
the Rents, Fines, Dues, Duties and Services thereof hereafter to become due and 
payable for the same as now are or late were in the Tenure or possession of the 
several Customary Tenants named in the second column of the Schedule hereupon 
endorsed or annexed hereunto and subscribed by me and which I declare to be 
part of this my Will Unto or to the use of the said Henry Richmond Brougham 
or in case of his death to the said John Brougham with such remainders over as 
before in that part is directed as in part of the said moiety of the said premises 
charged and chargeable with.the said sum of Two Hundred Pounds to my said 
daughter Margaret Gale as before in that behalf is directed. And that the said 
Susanna shall after the said General Fine shall be had and obtained as aforesaid 
grant convey or otherwise assure such other of the said customary Tenements of 
the said Manor and of the Seinory, Rents, Fines, Dues Duties and Services thereof 
thereafter to become due and payable for the same as now are or late were in the 
Tenure or possession of the several other Customary Tenants named in the first 
column of the said Schedule unto or to the use and behoof of my said daughter 
Susanna Richmond with such remainders over as before in that behalf concerning 
the said moiety of the said castle and premises is directed as in part of her said 
moiety as aforesaid. And my Will and Mind is and I hereby direct and order 
that the person or persons who shall after my decease be owner or owners pos- 
sessor or possessors of the said Castle Manor Demesne Lands of Highhead al’s 
Highett shall pay yearly andevery year for ever out of the same the sum of Twenty 
Shillings to such person as shall be Reader and Schoolmaster at Highhead 
Chapel. Provided always that the Reader and Schoolmaster there shall be 
nominated and appointed by or with the consent and approbation of the said 
owner or owners, possessor or possessors and their successors and that the school 
shall be taught in the parish of Dalston as formerly. And further I give and de- 
vise my Manor or Lordship Capital Messuage and Hall of Catterlen in the County 
of Cumberland and all and every my Messuages Demesne Lands and other Lands 
Tenements and Hereditaments in or belonging to the said Manor of Catterlen, 
(save the Messuage and Garden late Atkinson’s) And all and every the Antient 
Rents, Fines, Boons, Dues, Duties and Services of all and every the Tenants 
thereof. As also the Water Corn Mill at Catterlen with their and every of their 
appurtenances. And all my Messuages, Lands, Tenements and Hereditaments 
in the parishes of Newton and Skelton or either of them in the said county of 
Cumberland. And my yearly free rent of eleven shillings and sixpence payable 
by the inhabitants of Croswrea for egress and regress over Catterlen moor afore- 
said unto my said daughter Susanna Richmond her Heirs and Assigns for ever 
Upon Trust and to the intent that she and they shall and doas soon as conveniently 
may be after my decease assess or cause to be assessed the General Fine which 
will thereupon become due from the customary tenants of the said manor of 
Catterlen and proceed to the speedy obtaining and recovery thereof. And I Will 
and direct that the money thence arising and to be raised shall be added to and 
esteemed as part of my personal estate. And after obtaining such fines then Upon 
Trust that the said Susanna my daughter her Heirs or Assigns shall and do with 
all convenient speed after such assessment and recovery of the said General Fine © 
as aforesaid make absolute sale of the said manor and hall of Catterlen and of 
the said Messuages Demesne Lands or other Lands Tenements and Hereditaments 
in the Parishes of Newton and Skelton and of my said yearly free rent of eleven 
shillings 
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shillings and sixpence with their and every of their appurtenances to any person 
or persons (such of my children as shall be desirous to purchase the same being 
preferred before others) at and for the best price and most money that may or can 
be conveniently had or gotten for the same And my Will and Mind is that the 
money thence arising and to be raised shall be applicable to the payment of my 
legacies hereinafter bequeathed and added to and deemed and taken to be part 
of my said personal estate And I give and devise the said Messuage and Garth 
or Garden thereunto belonging late Atkinson’s in the said manor of Catterlen 
with the appurtenances unto my said daughter Susanna her Heirs and Assigns In 
Trust to permit and suffer such Schoolmaster as shall from time to time be named 
by the owner or owners of the said Manor and Hall of Catterlen as shall be em- 
ployed yearly to teach and instruct the children of the tenants of and within the 
said Manor in the principals of the Christian religion according to the Church of 
England as by law established and in reading and writing to have and enjoy the 
same and to take the benefit thereof to his*own use And I give and bequeath 
-unto my said daughter Susanna the sum of Two Hundred Pounds and I give and 
bequeath unto my said daughter Sarah the wife of John Barker the sum of Twenty 
Pounds to be paid within two years after my decease if she be then living And 
I give and bequeath unto my said Granddaughter Elizabeth Gledhill the Sum of 
Ten Pounds a year for and during the first two years after my decease it she be 
then living and then to be paid unto her the Sum of Three Hundred Pounds Unto 
my said-Grandson George Simpson the sum of One Hundred and fifty pounds to 
be paid within two years after my decease if he be then living and unto my gran- 
daughter Isabella Simpson the Sum of Five Pounds a year for the two first years 
after my decease and then to be paid unto her the sum of One Hundred and fifty 
pounds if she be then living Unto my Grandson Joseph Gledhill the sum of 
Five Pounds unto my Grandaughter Grace America Gledhill Five pounds Unto 
Ann Gledhill Five pounds Unto Sarah Gledhill Five pounds Unto Susanna 
Gledhill Five pounds Unto Bathsheba Placentia Gledhill Five pounds Unto 
Margaret Carolina Gledhill Five pounds Unto my Grandson John Gale Fifty 
Pounds Unto my Grandaughter Isabella Gale Fifty pounds Unto my said 
Grandson Henry Richmond Brougham Five pounds Unto my said Grandson 
John Brougham Five pounds And I give and bequeath unto my Grandaughter 
Isabella Brisco the sum of Seven pounds a year for and during the term of her 
natural life to be paid at one entire payment yearly the first payment to be made 
within twelve calender months next after my decease Unto my Grandson Henry 
Brisco the sum of Twenty Pounds Unto Elizabeth Brisco Five Pounds Unto 
my daughter-in-law Jane Stephenson Ten pounds Unto'my Grandaughter Mary 
Stephenson Five pounds Unto my Grandaughter Elizabeth Richmond Five 
pounds Unto my Grandaughter Isabella Richmond Five pounds to be severally 
paid retained or answered unto them respectively within two years after my de- 
cease And if any of the said Legatees shall happen to die before the time of 
payment of his, her, or their respective Legacies I will and direct that the said 
Legacy or Legacies of her him or them so dying shall go and be paid to or retained 
by my said daughter Susanna Richmond or her assigns to her and their own use 
and benefit And I give and bequeath to’each of my Godsons and Goddaughters 
that are living at the time of my decease a guinea wherewith severally to buy them 
amourningring And [institute and appoint my said daughter Susanna Richmond 
Sole executrix of this my Will and to her I give devise and bequeath all the rest 
residue and remainder of my personal estate and also of all my Real estate Leases 
Mortgages and Effects whatsoever and of the money to be raised by sale of the 
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said premises so appointed to be sold in and of my personal estate as aforesaid 
after payment of my funeral expenses Debts Legacies and performance of this my 
Will And I hereby appoint my very good friend Andrew Huddleston aforesaid 
John Brougham of Scales in the said County of Cumberland Eldred Curwen of 
Workington in the said County Esqr. and Edward Hutchinson of Carlisle in the 
said County Esqr. to be supervisors of this my Will to see that the same be duly 
performed And if any Question doubt or Controversy shall arise or happen 
either touching the true meaning or exposition of anything in this my Will or con- 
cerning any matter or thing relating to my Estates Realand personal or the Actings 
or doings of my said Executrix the same shall be fully and finally determined by 
them my said supervisors or the major part of them And what they shall judge 
and determine concerning the same shall be conclusive and binding to all parties 
whatsoever in any wise concerned therein and I do give and bequeath to each of 
my said friends Supervisors of this my Will Two Guineas to each of them at their 
first meeting in order to assist and advise my said executrix And itis my express 
Will intent and meaning and I hereby order and direct that if any Devisee or 
Legatee of this my Will shall not submit to the Determination of my said Super- 
visor or the major part of them but otherwise litigate or dispute any part of my 
estate or seek to have or claim any greater or other part or share of it than what 
is hereby devised or given that in every such case the Legacy Devise and Bequest 
hereby given to the party so litigating consenting or claiming shall be void any- 
thing herein before to the contrary notwithstanding And I hereby revoke all 
former Will and Wills by me heretofore made and do declare this to be my Last 
Will and Testament whereunto I have subscribed my name and seal this First 
Day of May in the Year of our Lord One Thousand, Seven Hundred and Thirty 
DIX. 


IsABELLA MILLER. 


Signed Sealed and Published by Isabella Miller as her Last Will and Testament 
in the presence of us who have subscribed our names as Witnesses thereunto in 
the presence of the said Testatrix. 

John Sanderson 
Thomas Moses 
John Barton 


(ope 


The Schedule to which the Wilt doth refer. 


The first Column of the Schedule to 
which the Will doth refer containing a 
particular of the Names of the Custom- 
ary tenants of Highhead al’s Highett 
and of the rents payable by them in 
all amounting to Nine Pounds Twelve 
Shillings and Fourpence. 


Thomas Westran - - 


roo 
Do. ~ Sat eli 
Elizabeth Simpson -~ - 2°70 
George Simpson -~— - 6 8 
John Walker - - =. 3 to 
John Barton. - -  - ry 4 


The second column of the said Sche- 
dule containing a particular of the 
names of the Customary tenants of 
Highhead al’s Highett and of the rents 
payable by them in all amounting to 
Nine pounds Twelve shillings and 
Three pence. 


Jacob Smith- - -+- - o15 4 
Christopher Simpson - 0 6 4 
Thomas Backhouse -~ - 9 6 
Do. - 14 

Do. - - 15 10 
Thomas Storrow -~ - 50 


Rowland 
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RowlandSimpson- - - «1 0 ChrisHornby - - + 1 4 9 
Timothy Ireland -~ - 4 0 John Dawson -~ - - I2 4 
John Barton SP aT om 8 6 Joseph Mundevill- - = - +8 
John Mundevill - - 16 4 Do. - - se} '6 
Jane Willamson- -~— - 18 o Thomas Stalker - -— = 18 oO 
Henry Head - - = 9 4 Thomaslreland - - 16:72 
John Beamond - - - 16 4 Joseph Robinson - - - 16 3 
Jane Head - - - 3.6 John Bell- - - - 5 
James Robinson - =~ - 9 10 Mungo Bewley - -— - o if 
William Barton -~ - 9 10 ~=6©Joseph Robinson -~— - ie 
Joseph Ireland -— - - 6.3 Do. - - - r..9 
John Beamond - = 7 5 Joseph Mundevill -~— - bine.6 
John Simpson - -— - 17 10 
JohnIreland - - - 208 
Henry Head - ; - 2 4 

£912 4 | £9 12 3 


IsABELLA MILLER. 


Signed Sealed and Published by Isabella Miller Widow as her Last Will and 
Testament in the presence of us who have subscribed our names as Witnesses at 
the request of the said Testatrix. 

John Sanderson 
Thomas Moses 
John Barton 





The Codicil to be annexed and to be deemed and taken to be part of the Last 
Will and Testament of Isabella Miller of Highhead Castle in the County of 
Cumberland Widow dated the 1st May, 1736. 

I Isabella Miller of Highhead Castle in the County of Cumberland Widow 
having on or about the first day of May in the Year of our Lord 1736 duly made 
and published my Last Will and Testament in writing and hereunto annexed and 
therein and thereby having given and bequeathed unto my Grandaughter Isabella 
Brisco the Sum of Seven Pounds a year for and during the term of her natural 
life but she the said Isabella Briscoe having since the making and publishing my 
said Last Will and Testament without my consent given contrary to my express 
advice and commands intermarried with one Thomas Moses Now my Will and 
Mind is and I do hereby declare that by reason of her Disobedience therein and 
her undutiful behaviour to me since I do hereby revoke and make void the said 
grant and bequest of the said seven pounds a year and every part thereof and 
that the same shall cease and remain in the hands of my Executrix in such 
manner as if the same had been never intended to be given to her And whereas 
by my said Last Will and Testament I have given and bequeathed unto my 
Grandson George Simpson the Sum of One Hundred and Fifty pounds to be paid 
by my Executrix within two years next after my decease if he should then be 
living I do hereby revoke the said grant and bequest and in stead and in lieu 
thereof do hereby give and bequeath unto the said George Simpson the annuity 
or yearly sum of Three Pounds a year for and during the term of his Natural 
Life and the sum of One Hundred Pounds to be paid by my Executrix out of my 

personal 
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personal estate within two years after my decease if he be then living And 
whereas by my said Last Will and Testament I have given and bequeathed unto 
my Grandaughter Isabella Simpson the sum of Five pounds a year for and during 
the two first years next after my decease and then to be paid unto her the sum of 
One Hundred and Fifty pounds if she should then be living I do hereby revoke 
and make void the said bequest and in stead and in lieu thereof do hereby give 
and bequeath unto the said Isabella Simpson the annuity or yearly sum of Three 
pounds a year for and during the term of her natural life and the sum of One 
Hundred Pounds to be issuing and paid by my Executrix out of my personal 
estate within two years next after my decease if she the said Isabella Simpson be 
then living 

And I do hereby give and bequeath unto my daughter Sarah Barker (over and 
besides the sum of Twenty Pounds bequeathed unto her by my said last Will and 
Testament) the yearly sum or annuity of three pounds a year for and during the 
term of her natural life 

And I do hereby give and bequeath unto my cousin Mrs. Catherine Borrow* 
the wife of the Reverend Mr. Joshua Borrow the annuity or yearly sum of three 
pounds a year for and during the term of her natural life the said several annuities 
or yearly sums to be issued and paid by my Executrix out of my personal estate 
at one entire payment The first payment to be made within twelve calendar 
months next after my decease 

And I do hereby give and bequeath unto the eldest child of the Revnd. Mr. 
Curwen Huddleston that shall be living at the time of my death or shall be here- 
after born unto him when born the sum of Ten pounds wherewith to buy a piece 
of plate 

And lastly I do hereby ratify and confirm my said Last Will and Testament 
and every clause proviso ‘condition limitation and grant therein contained save 
only what is herein particularly expressed to the contrary And my Will and 
Mind is and I hereby declare that this present Codicil annexed to my said Last 
Will and Testament shall be and be deemed and taken to be part and parcel 
thereof In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this thirteenth 
day of August in the year of our Lord One Thousand seven hundred and thirty 
seven. 

IsABELLA MILLER. 


Signed Sealed Published and Declared by Isabella Miller Widow as part of her 
Last Will and Testament in presence of us who have subscribed our names as 
Witnesses thereto in the presence and at the request of the said Testatrix. 


John Barton 
Jonathan Richardson 
Mary Dixon 

Proved June 19 1739. 


(Taken from a copy in the Registry at Carlisle.) 








* Her maiden name was Robertson, see Appendix of Proofs. 
+ He was the son of the Rev. Wilfred Huddleston and Joyce Curwen, see 
Appendix of Proofs. 
The 
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The Will of Susanna Richmond of Highhead Castle, 
5. Sept., 1773. 


In the name of God Amen This is the Last Will and Testament of me Susanna 
Richmond of Highhead Castle in the county of Cumberland spinster I direct 
my body to be decently interred in the parish church of Newton as near as may 
be to my late dearly beloved mother I do give and devise all that my manor or 
lordship of Catterlen in the said county of Cumberland with the rights members 
and appurtenances And all and every my Messuages Mills Demesne and other 
lands Tenements & Hereditaments in or belonging to the said Manor of Catterlen 
and all my messuages lands tenements and hereditaments in the Parishes of 
Newton & Skelton or either of them in the said County to my niece Isabella the 
wife of Henry Curwenof Workington Hall Esqr. her heirs executors administrators 
and assigns for ever subject and chargeable nevertheless as hereinafter mentioned 
I give and bequeath to the said Henry Curwen One Thousand Pounds to Isabella 
Curwen daughter of my said niece Five Hundred Pounds to Wilson Gale and 
Henry Richmond Gale sons of my nephew John Gale of Whitehaven Esqr. Three 

-Hundred pounds apiece and to William Gale Margaret Gale and Sarah Gale the 
other children of my said nephew One Hundred pounds apiece To Robert 
Baynes the younger son of my late niece Elizabeth Baynes three Hundred Pounds 
to Frances the wife of Richmond Blamire one of the daughters of my said late 
niece seven Hundred pounds to Isabella Baynes another of the daughters of my 
said late niece three Hundred Pounds to Bershaba Baynes Susanna Baynes and 
Elizabeth the wife of Thomas Benson the three other daughters of my said late 
niece two Hundred pounds apiece to my niece Mary Simpson of Thackwood Nook 
Two Hundred Pounds to my niece Isabella Moses three Hundred Pounds to my 
niece Susanna Sanxay Two Hundred Pounds to my niece Elizabeth Brisco One 
Hundred Pounds to my niece Elizabeth Fell two Hundred pounds to my niece 
Margaret Carolina Gledhill Fifty Pounds to my great nephews Richmond and 
William Blamire One Hundred pounds a piece and to my great nieces Sarah 
Greme Widow and Susanna Blamire One Hundred pounds a piece to Andrew 
Huddleston the younger Esqr. Fifty Pounds and unto my servants George 
Richardson and Elizabeth Walker in consideration of their faithful services One 
Hundred pounds apiece and I do hereby direct that the Legacies of such of the 
aforesaid Legatees as are or at the time of my decease shall be above the age of 
twenty one years shall be paid within twelve months after my decease and that the 
Legacies of such of them as shall be under the age of twenty one years at the time of 
my decease shall be paid to such Legatees respectively as they shall attain the age 
of twenty One Years I also give and bequeath to the said Henry Curwen his ex- 
ecutors and administrators during the life of my niece Bershaba Placentia Mayne 
one annuity of Twenty pounds to be paid half yearly on the Feasts of the Annun- 
ciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary and Saint Michael the Archangel by equal 
portions the first payment to be made on such of the said feasts as shall first happen 
after my decease Upon Trust nevertheless that the said Henry Curwen his 
Executors and Administrators do pay the said annuity as the same shall be received 
to my said niece Bershaba Placentia Mayne during her life for her own sole and 
separate use and not to be subject to the debts or control of her present or any 
future husband and I declare her receipts alone shall be sufficient discharge for 
the same notwithstanding her coverture I also give and bequeath unto the 
said Henry Curwen his executors aud administrators during the life of my niece 


Ann Rowland One Annuity of Twenty Pounds to be paid half yearly on the 
Feasts 
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Feasts of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary and Saint Michael the 

Archangel by equal portions the first payment to be made on such of the said 

feasts as shall first happen after my decease Upon Trust nevertheless that the 
said Henry Curwen his Executors and Administrators do pay the said Annuity 
as the same shall be received to my said niece Ann Rowland during her life 

for her own sole and separate use and not to be subject to the debts or control 

of her present or any future husband and I declare her receipts alone shall be 

a sufficient discharge for the same notwithstanding her coverture And I do 

hereby subject and charge my said Manor or Lordship of Catterlen and other 

the premises hereinbefore devised to my said niece Isabeila Curwen to and 

with the payment of the said Legacies and Annuities hereinbefore given and. 
bequeathed and also to and with the payment of such of my Debts (if any) 

as my personal estate shall not be sufficient to discharge I also give and 

devise to my said niece Isabella Curwen wife of the said Henry Curwen All other 

my Manors Messuages Lands Tenements Tythes Hereditaments and Real Estate 

whatsoever or wheresoever To hold the same to her her Heirs executors and 

Administrators And I earnestly recommend and as far as I am enabled do order 

and direct that the yearly sum of Forty shillings given to the person who shall be 

Reader of Highhead Chapple and Schoolmaster for the time being by the Will of 
my late dear mother be confirmed and continued for ever in the manner and upon 

the conditions therein expressed And I also give and‘bequeath all my personal 

estate and effects unto my said niece Isabella Curwen her executors and adminis- 

trators and I doconstitute and appoint my said niece Isabella Curwen sole Executrix 

of this my Last Will and Testament hereby revoking all other Wills by me at 

any time heretofore made In witness whereof I have to this my Last Will and 

Testament contained in three sheets of paper set my hand and seal that is to say 

to the first and second sheets thereof my hand and to the last sheet thereof my 

hand and seal this fifth day of Sept. in the year of our lord one thousand seven 

hundred and seventy three. 


Sus. RicHMOND 


Signed Sealed Published and Declared by the said Susanna Richmond the 
Testatrix as and for her last Will and Testament in the presence of us who at her 
request and in her presence and in the presence of each other have subscribed our 
names as Witnesses thereto the words to Isabella Baynes another of the daughters 
of my said late niece three hundred pounds being first interlined in the first sheet. 


Thomas Phillips 


Thomas Westray 
Robert Barton 


Proved Jany 27th. 1774. 


Pe ee er eee 
% Seal in red wax. Two bars gemells and a chief. Crest; A demi wild cat 
ping in sinister paw a helmet, supporting same at top with dexter paw. 


gras 
EXTRACTS 
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EXTRACTS FROM PARISH REGISTERS RELATING TO 


THE RICHMOND FAMILY. 


Dalston Register. 


BAPTISMS. 
1577- December 27. Frances Richmond filia Jo. generosi baptized. 
1582. November 18. Maria Richmond et Margrett gem filiz Jo. generosi baptized. 
1641. August 12. Christopher Richmond filius Christopheri was baptized. 
1649. February 28. John Richmond filius Christopher Richmond Esqr. was bap- 
tized. 
1651. December 28. Magdalen filia Christopher Richmond was baptized. 
1663. January 27. Dorothy filia Christopher Richmond was baptized. 
1664. February 2. Margery filia Christopher Richmond was baptized. 
1666. May 3. Joseph filius Christopher ee: was borne the znd. and bap. 
the 3rd. 
1067. July 4: Andreas fillius Christopheri Richmond armigeri natus vicessimo 
primo die mensis Junii et baptizatus 4th. die Julii. 
1714. April 3. Richmond Briscoe son of Mr. Henry Briscoe was born the 2nd. 
and bapt. the 3rd. at Ivegill. 
1740. December 10. William son of William Blamire of Cardew Hall baptized. 
1742. May 12. Richmond son of William Blamire of Cardew Hall baptized. 
1744. June 13. Isabella of William Blamire of Cardew Hall, baptized. 
1745. December 28. Mary daughter of William Blamire of Cardew Hall baptized. 
1740-7.February 11. Susanna of William Blamire of Cardew Hall baptized. 
MarrIAGES. 
1576. December 13. John Richmond and Magdalen Dacre married. 
1661. January 2. William Richmond and Elizabeth Barker married. 
1678. June 18. Christopherus Richmond armiger et Isabella Towerson nupt. 
Burials. 
1574. January 18. Mr. John Richmond buried. 
1589. Aprilis 16. Mary Richmond uxor Jo. generosi buried. 
1597. October 29. Mr. John Richmond buried. 
1612. May 26. Anna Richmond uxor Mr. Christopheri buried. 
1618. June 15. Francis Richmond fitz Christopher buried. 
1620. June 20. Jhon Richmond infans fil Christ. arm buried. 
1630. July 20. Isabella uxor Christopheri Richmond ar buried. 
1635. January 11. John the son of Mr. Christopher Richmond Esq. buried. 
1639. January 6. Dorithie the daughter of Mr. Christopher Richmond buried, 
1643. February 15. Christopher Richmond armiger sepultu. 
1669. May 14. Henricus Christopheri Richmond sepultus. 
1672. November 2g. Jsabel filia Christopheri Richmond sepulta. 
1697. February 9. Rebecka Richmond of Buckabank buried. 


Newton 
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Newton Reigny Register. 
BAPTISMS. 

1633. Dorothy douter to Mr. Christ. Richmonde was baptized the day of 
Feb, 

1667. Mabel daughter to Christafer Richmond was baptized the Januari. 

1671. Chris. son of Christ. Richmond was baptized the 23rd day of November. 

1675. Christopr. Richmond Junior borne the 14th day of November and was bap- 
tized the 24th day of the same Anno. Dom. 1675. 

1679. Isabell daughter of Chris. Richmond of Catterlen Hall was baptized the 
15th. day of May 1679. 

1680. Elizabeth daughter to Christopr. Richmond of Catterlen Hall Esq. was 
baptized the 25th day of August 1680. 

1681. Sarah the daughter of Christopher Richmond of Catterlen Hall was bap- 
tized the roth day of January Anno Di 1681. 

1682. Ann the daughter of Christopr. Richmond of Catterlen Hall Esq. was bap- 
tized the 11th day of March 1682. 

1684. Erasmus son to Christopher Richmond of Catt. Hall Esq. was baptized 12th 
Feb. 1684. 

1686. Mabel daughter of Mr. Christopr. Richmond of Cattrlen Hall was baptized 
the 7th day of Aprill Anno Dom 1686. 

1687. Susan daughter of Chris. Richmond of Cattlen Hall was baptized the oth 
day of February Anno Dom 1687-8. 

1689. Margrett daughter to Christopr. Richmond of Cattlen Hall was baptized 
the thirtieth day of May Anno Dom 1689. 

1690. Henry son to Christo Richmond of Cattlen Hall Esq. was baptized the 25th 
day of March Anno Dom 1690/1. 

1692. Martha daughter to Christopr Richmond of Cattrlen Hall was baptized the 
third day of July Anno Dom. 1692. 

1693. William son to Christopher Richmonde of Cattrlen Hall Esq. was baptized 
the 24th day of September Anno Dom. 1693. 

1697. Christopr son to Christopr Richmond of Cattrlen Hall Esqr. was baptized 
the 15th day of September 1697. 

1699. Elizabeth daughter to Christopr. Richmonde of Cattrlen Hall Esqr. was 
baptized the 2nd day of Aprile Anno. Dom. 1699. 

MarRIAGE. 


1696-7. William Stephenson of Plumbton and Jane Richmond of Cattrlen Hall 


was married the 14th day of March. 


BoriALs. 


1055. 


1650. 


1657. 
1672. 


1710. 


George Richmond sonne to Mr. Christofer Richmond Catterlen Hall was 
buried the 7th day of July 1655. 

Issabel Richmonde daughter of Christopher Richmonde of Catterlaine Hall 
Esqr. was buried the 6th day of January 1656. 

Thomas Richmonde sone of Christopher Richmonde of Catterlaine Hall 
Esqr. was buried the 27th day of January 1656. 

Mabel daughter to Christ. Richmond was buried the : 

Mary the wife of Christopher Richmond Esqr. of Catterlen Hall was buryed 
the 5th day of August. 

Samuell son to Cornell Gledhill of Carlisle was buried the 30th day of 
July in woolen according to an Act of Parliament A D. 1710. 

1714. 
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Tuomas, CuRISTOPHER, Henry, ‘ ELizaBETH, IsaBeL, taney Mary,==GeorGE Simpson. Henry Ricumonp, Joun. Mary. RicuMonp, Henry. IsABELLA,==Tuomas Moyses, E1izasetu. l 
Bap. at Newton Died young. Bur. at Newton Bur. at Newton Bur. atNewton Bap. at Newton Bap. at Ivegill June 11, 1719. Born 2 and Bap. 3. April, | Wirt1am,=Dora Tavaman. Mary Simpson,== Rey, Tuomas Younc, Jane Curistian. Saran Susannan,—=Rey. WILLIAM Younc. Ricuarp Baynes,==CATHERINE Benson. Ricumonp, WitutAM. IsABELLA. Frances. RICHMOND,= 
6 Mar., 1697-8. 15 Feb., 1715-6. 13 April,1706. 17Oct.,1712. 21 Nov, 1717. Died 23 April, 1749. 1714, at Dalston. Born 13 April, 
< Bur. at Newton 10 Dec., 1714. 3790. 
. 3 
‘ 
: (B.) 
IsaAsEL RicHMonD,==SAMUEL GLEDHILL. 7 
\ 
SaMvueEL, Joseru. Isaset, ExizasitH,— Rosert Baynes. Ann, ==Etisua Rowtanp. Sanau,==Tuomas Horn. Susanna,=?............ SANKAY. Grace America, ==Francis Wm. Drake. BATHSHEBA PLACENTIA,=......-.0065 Mayne. Marcarer CARouina. a 
Bur. at Newton Died and Bur. at 
=, 30 July, 1710. Colchester, 1706. : 
. 
Ricuarp Ricumonp, ane in Bramire. Desoran Ayn, ==Joun Armstronc, BrrsHepaA, SUSANNA, IsABELLA, == .. Srusss. EvizaseTu, ==1 Tuomas Benson, 2=Isasexwa, dau. of Richard Thompson, A Daventer. Frances Avcusta Carotine, Francis Tuomas, Francis ers Frances Marrsy, Francis Ricumonp, 
Bap. at Ivegill April Mar. Feb., 1781. | Of Lancaster, Merchant. Unmar’d 5 Died 20 Aug., Diedr1s June, | Of Cockermouth. | — of Bridekirk. — ; Born 1750. Born 1753- Born 1756. Married 1795. Born 1757- 
21, 1740. Died May 5,1792.| Died 13 April, 1829. Sep.,1773- 1808. . 1780, zt.30. | Died 22 July, 1807, | Died at Cheltenham, 2c¢ April, 1822, Died young. Died young. eee Died young. 
zt 64. ied s.p. 
E ; | H. C Ss J Hice Ricuarp B. Ss | R P EvizaBeETu. Ricumonp Rosert. hae eres == Anna CHAMBRE, Ae ==Exizanetu Terrorp, MarGarert, EvizaBETHu Rev. Joun Wueatiey. Catuertne, —Ricuarp Ba Bram al} | al Th Rr [8 | Is | " 
LIZABETH, ==R.T: > Di A Rosert Baynes, JAMES OHN. — Hannan Crompton. SUSANNA ==Joun Hicein. Ricwarp Baynes, SAMUEL OSEPH, ICHMOND,==......... PERRY. Ett: 5 i 2 )BERT, THOMAS, 0 » - SSAn 4 5 OHN, 1 3 E » Marcarer, — ETH, == Rev. 4 B ==Ricnarp Baynes Bramrre. Two others. Tuomas. Ricuarp. CurisToPHEr. ISABEL 
ana HOMPSON. ieee ieee Bore PasaL as — 6 Oct., 1785. Borng Aug., 1786. Born 13 Oct., 1787. Bora? Mar., 1788. Born 17 Oct. 1790. fers May, 1792. Living a5 Man, 1885) are unmarried 20 a in ie ae ier 2 Feb., ves 18 July, sey 7June | Died 2 June, 1814. Died Ree # | Her cousin. 
Died Nov.18,1859. i i : . Di Oct. 8. Died 16 Oct., 1858. Mar. 24 June, 1814. ied ummar’d 18 Died 20 Oct., 1825. Died 15 May, 1792. unmar’d, of Tyne- ar., 1815. nmarried. 18435 1857- 1831. 27 Mar., 1834. + 
=— poe aia ae enn) SEO ee oo 79 es Died 13 ea 1852. Feb., 1867. ‘ = : mouth. : ZEt. 67. fEt, 81. ZEt. 63. 
; a ae 
A Daucuter, Mary CaLan,==Wm. Housman. Any,—=Murvocu Roperrson. Evizasetu Acnrs,== Tuomas CuipPENDALL. Susannau, Rey. Ricuarp YERBURGH. THOMAS, =Enizasetn WHEATLEY, ALAN, ==Manry Carutuers, Anna, Jony,—=Mapveveine Tunstaut, Exizangeru Knicut,—Rosert,=Exizasetn Rupp, CuristopHer,;—=Ann WILKINSON. GrorGE,== Mary Nicnotson. Euizaneru, Tuomas BENSON, 


Joun Svart.—=A Davucuter, 
- Mar’dg Mar., 
1841. 


(a. ) 
Jane RickMonp,—= WILLIAM STEPHENSON. 


| 


(@.) 


ExizasetH RicHMonp,—=Perer Broucnam. 


(#-.) 


Maser Richmonp,—=Hewnry Brisco. 










(B.) (%.) : 


1 
Grorce Simpson, =SaAraun Ricumonp,=—=Joun Barker. 


aaa 


IsABELLA,=1 WituiaM BLaMmirE, 2==Bripcer. s E1izasetH, 
Widow of John Simpson. £ 


| | | | 


Grorce,== Mary STEVENSON. 


4 














WituiaM, =Jane Curistian, Ricumonp, =Frances Baynes, Sarau,—Tuomas Grarmr, SusANNAH, ISABELLA, Mary, Marcaret Carmicuarr,—=Ricw 
Bap. at Dalston | Mar. Aug., 1785. Bap. at Dalston | Died 6 April, 1813, Mar. ......... 1767. Bap. Feb. 11, 1746 Bap. June 13, 1744 Bap. 28 Dec., 1745 

Dec. 10, 1740. | Died 15 March, May 12, 1742. zt. 69. Died May 1798. at Dalston. at Dalston. at Dalston. 
Died 29 Jan., 1814. 1837, zt. 87. Living 1791. Dieds5 April, 1704. . 





me, 

















































Died young. 


James,=Emity AvstTren, 





In Holy Orders, His cousin. 

















































Born 19 Oct., 1829. Born Feb., 1810. Her cousin. 
Died unmarried 


25 Dec., 1836. 


Pe Le id bel 


Twelve Children. 


Born 23 Mar., 1805. 


Died At. 27. Died 21 July, 1867. 

















Watter Lancton GLepaltt, Exizabetu Anna, Catuerixe,—Rev. H. L, Puxrey, Isaperya. Mary Eten, Joun. Tuomas. Roperr. Curtsropuer. Ricumonp. Ason, Ann ExizaBeTa. 


Avan Ricumonpb, 
Born 5 July, 1867. 


Born 5 April, 1863. 


: 5 seoeeteeesee RICHMOND, — 


I. fofn 4 Cae ae LowtTHer, Wirttam Ricumonn, 
Bought Highead | Daur. of Sir Hugh Living 24 December, 
Castle. Lowther of Lowther. 1574+ 
Willdated24 Dec., | Most probably died 
1574. _ before her husband. 
Buried at Dalston : 
sine 18, 1574. 
il-proved at Car- 
lisle, March 29, 














































































































1575- 
1 , 2 | 
Macpaten Dacre, II. Tofu Riehmond,—Mary Darston, Curistopner Ricumonp,—=Marcaret Orreurz, Marcaret Ricumonp,==Ricuarp Gartu, Apa Ricumonp,==Hucu Macuett, 
Daur. of ... Dacre Buried at Dalston | Daur. of Thomas Of Feddon Well, Castle Daughter of ............ Of Great Salkeld. Of Crackenthorpe. 
OES Green eaten Oct. 29, 1597+ Dalston of Uldale. Sowerby, Died s.p. Orfeure of High 
Mar. ston Bur. at Dalston Will dated 6 June 1632, Close, Plumbland. 
Dec. 13, 1576. April 16, 1589. and proved at Carlisle Survived her husband. 
. 9 September 1633. 
i “ n 2 3 
Frances Ricumonp, III. i (chmond,—=2- JANE Fiercuer, 1.==Tuomas Frercuer. Joun Ricumonb, Anne Mayprettr, lV. Christopher Richmond, —Isasevta Cuayror,=E1ranor Bewiry, Mary Ricumonp, Marcaret Ricumonp,==Ricuarp Frercuer, Maser RicumMonp,—Joun Simpson, Arms. Gules two bars gemel i 2 
Baptized at Dalston pic eahits : Dawe ee of Geo, Died young. Daur.of Thos. Mayplett Bur. at Dalston Feb. 15) Daur. of Anthony | Daur. of Richard Twin with Margaret. Twin with Mary. Of Cockermouth. Awife and living 6 Of Sowerby. Crest. A demi oe eee ee ipa: 
Dec. 27, 1577. Fletcher of Tal- of Little Salkeld. 1643. Chaytor of Croft Bewley of Hes- Baptized at Dalston Bap. at Dalston Nov. June, 1632. a helinat Gok eee ee 
lantire Hall. Married at Addingham Hall, Yorkshire. keth Hall, Cald- November 18, 1582. 18, 1582. Soe) DEIWECU aS Pawbe 
= 4 July, 1611. Bur, at Dalston July beck. Mar. at Greystoke Feb. Morro. Deo vivente juvante. 
Buned at Dalston May 20, 1632. 17» 1600-1. 
26, 1612. 
| 
1 2 
_ oun Ricumonp, F. = i : . — Macpaten Hupteston, Marcery Ricamonp,—Joun Actionsy, Exizanera Ricumonp,==Ricuarp Baxter, Mary Ricumonp,—=Joun Vaux, Joun Ricumonp, Dororuy Ricumonp, Writiiam RicHMonD, Jane RicoMonp,=Sotomon Turner, Maser Ricumonp. 
7 Bes = Dalston aged aes ee vi; Se eee: Dau. of Andrew Hudle- Of Carlisle. Of Sebergham. Of Little Buried at Dalston Buried at Dalston 6 Of Penrith, Citizen of London. 
% “Infans” June June 15, 1618. heiress of Visitation, 27 Mar., 1665. ston of Hutton John. Musgrave. 11 Jan., 1635. Jan., 1639. 
20, 1620. John Vaux Living 1678? Married at Greystoke 
a of Catterlen October 9, 1662. 
Hall. | | | 
MARY LAWSON, =..secsscceesssccesee?) evi. Christopher ichmond,—-lsanenca Towerson,—=Martruias Mitier, ee Ricumonp, Macparen Ricumonp,==Joun Fenton, Grorce Ricumonp, Isanex Ricumonp, Tuomas Ricumonp, Henry Ricumonp, Isanetia Ricumonp, Dorotuy Ricumonp, Marcrry Ricumonp, Jose Ricumonp, AnpRew RIcHMOND,—=SaRAH WISEMAN. 
Dau. of Sir Wil- : Bap. at Dalston 12 Aug. Daughter of Thomas Of Whitehaven. p.atDalston 28 Baptized at Dalston 28 Of Plumpton Buried at Newton7 Buried at Newton Buried at Newton27 Buried at Dalston Bur. at Dalston Nov. Bap. at Dalston 27 Baptized at Dalston2 Born 20 April, and Born 21 June and 
fred Lawson of cae bs Reynoldsof London, February, 1649. Feb., 1651. Head. July, 1655. 6 Jan., 1656-7. Jan., 1656-7. ° May 14, 1669. 29, 1672. January, 1663-4. eb., 1664-5.) Bap. at Dalston Bap. at Dalston 
Isell. Will dated 16 June, 1693. Married at Dalston Living 27 March, Baptized at Newton: Baptized at Newton, May 3, 1666. 4 July, 1667. 
Bur. at Newton Proved at Carlisle 19 Dec., pee 18, 1678. 1005, at Dug- February, 1663-4. 1665. 5 Married in London. 
5 Aug., 1672. 1693. arried 3rd........:00+ dale’s _Visita- a , Died unmarried. Died unmarried. 
(asp. both Reg- fof acne ane cas ensteres ote tion. 
ister and Mon- Willdated 1 May,1736. 
ument.) Codicil dated 13 Aug., 
1737. ; 
Proved at Carlisle 
June 19, 1739. = 
Bur. at Newton June 
4, 1730. 
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saan Bela Maset Ricumonp, JANE eke SrEPHENsoN, Many Ricumonp, VIL. Christopher Richmond,—=Erizavern Warsow, Isavey Ricumonp, —Samuet Gurpurmt, Exizasera Ricumonn,==Perer Brovcnam, Grorcr Srmpson,—=Saran Ricumonp,—Joun Barker, Ann Ricumonp, Erasmus Ricumonp, Maser Ricuwonp,—=Henry Brisco. Susan Ricumonn, Marcarer Ricumonp,—WittiAm Gare, VIII. entry Richmond Marrua ces. Witiiam Ricamonp, 
ewton 23 Nov., 


Bap. and Buried at Born c. 1668. . . Dau.of Hugh Watson Bap. at Newton 1 Col. in the Army & Baptized at Newton 2 Of Skelton. Of Thackwood, Bap. at Newton 19 | Of Thethwaite. Bap. at Newton Bap. at Newton 12 Bap. at Newton 7 Bap. at Newtong Bap. at Newton 30 Died May, f 
- Sa ae 1667. Mar. at Newton OF Sunita: emg aoe ae of Holmes in East May, 1679. g Goy. of Placentia, jE 1680. : January, 1681. 11 Mar., 1682-3. _ February, 1684-5. April, 1686, Feb., 1687-8. : ‘May, 1689. : ee Si. eS oe ca een e pee an ae 
14 Mar., 1696. ? cer. 2 Allendale. Died at Whiteh’vn | Born April 7, 1677, Died 1755. Died 12 Jan., 1689. Will dated 5 Sep., Died 25 Sep., 1759. Will dated x Sep., Died young. 
Bur. at Newton Married 9 June, 1606. Bur. at St. Oswalds, Feb. 16, 1727. youngest of 13 Buried at Newton. 1773. : 1716. 
a : May 5; 1731. iSite GA hein Church Durham 27 July, children. Proved at Carlisle Died 11 and Buried 
= 26 May, 1702. 1740. Jan. 27, 1774. 


Buried at Newton See 4k 


1716. 
_ Jan. 9, 1774. Wil proved at Car- 
isle 2 Oct., 1716. 
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1714. Richmond Brisco was buried December 10, 1714. 

1716. Henery Richmond Esqr. was buried September 14. 1716. 

1739. June 4th. Mrs. Isabell Millnor was buried. 

1774. Mrs. Susanna Richmond of Highhead Castle was buried January oth 
aged 87. 

Greystoke Register. 
MARRIAGES. 

1600/1. Ffebruarie. Tewsday the xvijth day was married Rychard fletcher of 
Cockermouth and Mrs. Margaret Rychmond and they were married 
by Mr. P.son himself by Lycence from my Lo. byshope of Carliel. 
The banns not asked. 

1662. October oth. Married Christopher Richmond of Catterlen in the p’ish of 
Newton Esqr. and Mrs. Magdalen Hudlestone of Hutton John in this 
parish haveinge a Lycence directed unto Will. Morland Rector of this 
place. 

Ivegill Register. 
BAPTISMS. 
1719. June 11. Henry Richmond son of Peter Brougham Esq. baptized. 
1740. Ap. 21. Richard Richmond son of Mr. Robert Baynes baptized. 


Addingham Register. 
MARRIAGE. 
1611. July 4. The Wedding of Christopher Rychmond of heighett Castell 


gentleman and Anne Mayplett of this prishe gentlewoman the 1ijth 
day of Julie 1611. 


St. Bees Register. 
MarRrIAGES. 
1700. December 26. Wilfrid Huddlestone & Joyce Curwen married. 


1706. April 15. Mr. Joshua Burrow Rector of Hutton & Kath. Robertson of 
Wthaven married by License. 





SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS TO MEMBERS OF THE 
RICHMOND FAMILY. 





In Newton Reigny Church. 


On a plain slab of freestone forming part of the floor of the Chancel :— 

Here lieth the body of Mary wife of Christopher Richmond of Caterlyn 
Hall was buried the v day of August Anno 1672. 

On another freestone slab forming part of the floor of the Chancel :— 

Here lieth the Body of Erasmus son of Christopher Richmond and Isabel 
who died the twenty first day of January in the fifth year of his age Anno 
Dmni 1689. ‘ 

On a marble slab in the south wall of the Chancel :— 

Near this lies interred the remains of Mrs. Susanna Richmond of High 
head Castle who departed this life ye 5 Jany 1774 aged 87. To whose 
memory this plain monument is erected by her affectionate niece Isabella 
Curwen. 


On 
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On an upright stone beneath the west window of the Nave :— 

Near this place lies interred ye Body of Will’m Stephenson of Dentons 
son of Thomas Stephenson of Kettleside who Departed this Life May 11th. 
1732 “Etat. Suz 70. He married Jane one of ye Daughters of Chrisr. 
Richmond of Catterlen Hall Esqr. (by his first wife) who also Lies interrd 
here and departed this Life Mar. 1st. 1739 AXtat. Suz 72. He had Issue by 
her Seven Children (Six of weh dyed in their Infancy also Interr’d here) 
viz. Thos., Christ. & Henry, Eliz., Isabella and Jane. 


In Skelton Church. 


Ona mural monument of white marble in the south wall of the Chancel, surmounted 
by a shield, bearing gules, a chevron between three lucies hauriant, argent, for 
Brougham. 
To the Memory of Henry Richmond Brougham, Esqr. who died 23 April 
1749 and lies near this place, where his Father Peter Brougham, Esqr. his 
Mother Elizabeth, his brother John, and sister Mary, are likewise interred. 
Erected by John Gale Esqr. 





AUTHORITIES. 


Burn & Nicolson’s History of Westmorland & Cumberland 1777. 
_The notice of the family of Richmond given vol. ii. page 320, is the found- 
ation upon which all subsequent pedigrees have been based. 


Hutchinson’s History of Cumberland 1794. 


The pedigree of the family attempted vol. ii., p. 429, is a miracle of 
confusion. 


Lyson’s History of Cumberland 1816. 
There isa brief allusion to the family, p. 93. 


Jefferson’s Allerdale Ward above Derwent 1842. 


Patrickson of Caswell How, pedigree, p. 418. Patrickson of Stockhow 
Hall, pedigree, p. 419. 


Whelan’s History and Topography of Cumberland & Westmorland 1860. 
A bald, and as subsequent research has proved, not altogether accurate 
pedigree was contributed to this volume by the writer of this paper, p. 583. 


Nicolas’s Siege of Carlaverock 1828. 
Richmond notices, pp. 70-72, 332, 374- 


Whittaker’s Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodiensis 1816. 
Fletcher of Hunslet, pedigree, p. 182. 


Bethom’s Baronetage 1804. 
Fletcher of Clea, pedigree, vol. iv, page 102. 


Life of Sir Francis Drake with the Historical & Genealogical Account of his 
Family and an account of the Richmond Family of Highhead Castle 1828, 
privately printed. 
The meagre account of the Richmond Family here given is principally 
extracted from Hutchinson’s erroneous medley and is confusion worse 
confounded. 


Corry’s 
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Corry’s History of Lancashire 1821. 
A very elaborate and so far as I have checked, most reliable pedigree of 
the Braddyll Family, with comments, is given, pp. 449-462. 
Burke’s Commoners ist Edition. 
Martin Pedigree, vol.iv., pp.g9-102. Chaytor Pedigree, vol.1i., pp.139-143. 
Foster’s Yorkshire Pedigrees 1874. 
Chaytor Pedigree, vol. iii. 
Foster’s Lancashire Pedigrees 1872. 
Gale of Bardsea Hall Pedigree, vol. 1. 
Lonsdale’s Worthies of Cumberland. 
Vols. i. and iv., Lives of the Blamires. 


Wills in the Registry of Carlisle. 

The courtesy of the late George Gill Mounsey, Esq. enabled me to copy 
most of the appended documents many years ago, and I have pleasure in 
acknowledging the kindness of H. S. Edwards, Esq., the present registrar, 
and Mr. Bulman his able assistant. ; 

Parish Registers. 

My best thanks are due to the various Incumbents who have supplied 

me with the extracts I have utilized. 
Atkinson’s MS.S. 

I purchased some manuscripts from the collection of Mr. John Atkinson 
of Carlisle, when it was dispersed some half dozen years ago. There 
is not much of value amongst them.—He was an industrious genealogist, 


and I suspect we owe to him most of the new information in that depart- 
ment given in Jefferson’s books 





Art. VII.—On a Roman Gravestone, recently found at 
Brocavum, (Brougham). By RoBERT HARKNESS, F.R.S., 
F.G.S., Professor of Geology and Mineralogy, Queen’s 
College, Cork. 

Read at Penrith, Fune toth, 1874. 


WRING the spring of tie. present..year;..1874,, my 
attention was directed by Mr. C. V. Stalker, of Penrith, 
to the discovery, by the tenant of the farm of Brougham 
Castle, Mr. Hutchinson, when breaking up a field on the 
north-east side of Appleby road, opposite the ‘‘ Countess’s 
Pillar,” of some Roman remains. Among these remains 
a grave-stone was found, consisting of a slab of the ordi- 
nary red sandstone of the neighbourhood. 


This 
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This stone, which is at present preserved by Mr. Hutch- 
inson, is about four feet in length by one foot ten inches 
broad, and has a thickness of about. five inches. The 
sides of the stone have been very roughly shaped by a 
hammer, and bear no traces of chisel markings; and the 
faces of the stone are the results of the ordinary splitting 
of the rock. One of the surfaces exhibits an inscription, 
which was discovered on the under side when the stone 
was raised. ‘This inscription is in a very perfect state of 
preservation, which has resulted from its position in 
reference to the soil in which it was found. ‘The stone 
itself is not however quite perfect, having lost a portion 
of the upper angle of the left side. ‘This renders the 
inscription in parts difficult to determine, in consequence 
of the terminal letters of the two upper words being want- 
ing. The form of the stone and the inscription upon it 
are given below. } 








The 
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The outline of the stone, and its inscription, at once 
point out its object, and the position in which it was 
found, viz., with its lettered face downwards, also indicates 
that it was a simple ‘‘ headstone,” which had fallen upon 
the grave in consequence of the sinking of the earth, on 
the decomposition of the body loosening the soil in which 
the lower portion of the stone was placed. This lower 
portion below the letter M, is about one foot three inches 
in length. Nothing was found in connection with this 
burial place save the grave-stone ; and its position indicates 
the inhumation of the body rather than the cremation. 

Owing to the injury which the stone has _ received 
already alluded to, which has caused an absence of the 
terminal letters, the exact name of the individual who 
erected this memorial can be only a matter of conjecture. 
The absence of these terminal letters, also renders it a 
matter of doubt, whether the person to whom it owes its 
position was a man ora woman. ‘That the stone was a 
record to the memory of a very dear wife, or a very dear 
husband, is all the evidence which the inscription now 
affords. There is one feature about the inscription which 
requires notice, viz., the spelling of the word CARISIM, 
which is done with only one S, instead of two. 

Who the erector of the monument PLVMIS LVNARIS, 
or PLVMIA LVNARIA, may have been is very difficult 
to determine. These names have no representations 
among the Roman proper names, given in the Siglarium 
of Gerard, in the appendix to Forcellini’s Dictionary ; nor 
can anything be found having analogy to them in the lists 
of the several potter’s names given in Smith’s illustrations 
of Roman London, or elsewhere as concerns Britain. 

We are also at a loss for any indication of the position 
or nation of the individual whose memory has been com- 
memorated or of the person who raised the memorial. 
Had either of these individuals been in any way connected 
with a civil or military office, this would have been indi- 


cated 
Vv 
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cated in the inscription; and had either of them been 
foreigners, it is probable that there would have been 
something to express this in connection with the simple 
record. | 

There is another circumstance in which this inscription 
differs from such as are usually met with in connection 
with Roman burial places in Britain. There is the 
absence of D M (Diis Manibus) which commonly heads 
the grave stones in this country. : 

In this circumstance, however, the gravestone found 
near Brougham Castle bears affinity to some of those 
which have been discovered in the Vigna Moroni on the 
right side of the Appian way, and also to some found in 
an antique building annexed to the walls of Rome in the 
Vigna Casali. Among the monuments discovered near 
the Appian way are several which are as simple in their 
inscriptions as that discovered near Brougham Castle. 
These simple monuments seem to have been erected to 
the memory of ordinary Roman citizens, since they record 
only the name. No indications being given of either the 
parentage nor of the occupation of the individual (Carlo 
Lubruzzi, Via Appia Illustrata). 

Since there is no evidence of the position or nation, a 
circumstance which usually accompanies Roman tomb- 
stones in Britain, it may probably be concluded that the 
person to whom this stone at Brougham has been erected 
was one of the native Celtic inhabitants of this portion of 
Britain, whose name was probably latinised, since, as 
before indicated, it bears no analogy to any of the Roman 
proper names. ‘The simplicity of the inscription, and also 
the comparatively rough dressing of the stone tends to 
show that the position of the individual recorded by it was 
a comparatively humble one; perhaps some person whose 
occupation was menial in the town of Brocavum. 

The spot where this gravestone was found, appears to 
have been very near the line of the Roman road from 

Brovacum, 
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Brocavum southwards to Brovonacis (Kirkby Thorpe), 
and from thence by other stations joining the road from 
the east side of the Roman wall to Eburacum (York). 

The Roman cemeteries were usually immediately out- 
side the walls of the towns, and this seems to have been 
the case at Brocavum. A short distance westward from 
where the stone was found great quantities of fragments 
of bonding tiles, which have been used in connection with 
dressed stones in the construction of the eastern wall, were 
met with. Near the same spot a large amount of dressed 
stones of nearly uniform size have also been discovered. 

The extent of the stone work in connection with 
Brocavum becomes very manifest when the stone dykes 
enclosing the fields of Brougham Castle farm are ex- 
amined, and Brougham Castle, the ancient stronghold of 
the Cliffords, has derived a very large portion of the 
materials used in its construction from the walls of the 
Roman Brocavum. . 

The position of the Roman camp, the earthworks of 
which are still very distinct, is seen on the south-east side 
of the field in which the castle stands. This position 
placed it on the south-west side of the town, a site which 
would connect it with the Roman road over High Street 
to Alone (Ambleside), and also with one from the south 
leading from the important camp now seen at Borrow 
Bridge, on the Lune near Tebay. These Roman roads 
converging at Brocavum would render it a place of some 
importance, especially as the main road by Voreda 
(Plumpton) to the wall at Luguvallium passed by it, and 
the several remains which have at different periods been 
found here as well as the amount of stones used for wall 
building lead to the same inference. 


ADDENDA.—Since the foregoing account was written, it 
has been suggested to me that the first word of the Roman 
inscription, 
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inscription on the tombstone may be a contraction of 
Plumbarius (a plumber). If so the record would read 
thus: The Plumber Lunaris placed this inscription to his 
wife most dear. This inference is in some measure sup- 
ported by the circumstance that some years ago there 
were found at the Roman Station Vertere (Brough-under- 
Stainmore), in great abundance, leaden casts ‘‘Signacula.” 
These have been described by Mr. H. C. Coote, F.S.A. in 
the Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archzo- 
logical Society, Vol. IV., and are regarded by him as 
badges used by the soldiers of the auxiliary cohort stationed 
at Vertere. The casting of such badges would probably 
be the employment of a distinct workman attached to each 
station. 

I also learn from my friend and colleague, Professor 
Lewis, F.S.A., that although the name Lunaris has not 
been found in connection with Roman remains in Britain, 
it has been recognized by Mr. C. Roach Smith among the 
potter’s marks found on the ceramic ware from the Allier, 
France. 





ArT. XVII.—The developement of Domestic Architecture : 
Rose Castle and Dalston Hall. By Charles J. FERGUSON. 
Read at those places, August 13th, 1874. 


EW observant persons, who have, during the last few 
years, followed this society in its excursions through 

the sister counties, can have failed to notice that all our 
domestic buildings have a common origin; that there is 
one original germ, viz., a quadrangular tower adapted for 
defensive purposes, from which surroundings of various 
kinds have sprung. Yesterday we saw it at Carlisle, 
where the kernel of the fortifications that once commanded 


the North Road is the huge square Norman Keep, in which 
we 
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we held our meeting. Mr. Cory has shewn us, in a valu- 
able paper, reprinted in our Transactions, this same tower 
existing, in another developement, in the fortified churches 
of Great Salkeld, of Newton Arlosh, and of Burgh. We 
have often come across it under the pleasant guidance of 
Dr. Taylor, when he has led us to the old home of some of 
our local nobles or squires, dissected its arrangements, 
and laid bare the Pele Tower from which it has been 
developed. We have thus seen the Pele Tower at Yan- 
wath, at Askham, at Catterlen, and at Sockbridge, either 
standing longside of, or incorporated into, more modern 
buildings, but still bold to view, and impossible to be 
overlooked. We have seen it under more difficult circum- 
stances, as to day at Highhead, where its remains are to 
be sought behind the panels of upper bedrooms. It has 
well been said ‘‘Si vous gratez le Russe, vous trouverez 
le Tartare,’ and we well may paraphrase the proverb, 
and say, 1f you examine any old building in Cumberland 
or Westmorland, you will find a fortification. 

Into the state of society which caused churches to be 
parts of fortifications capable of standing a siege, and made 
every man’s house, actually a Castle, or Pele Tower, I do 
not now intend to enter. But having been asked to des- 
cribe to the Society, Rose Castle and Dalston Hall, I may 
be allowed to begin by a few general remarks on how Pele 
Towers grew into Castles and Halls. 

In very early days, a great proprietor owned as many of 
these Pele Towers as he owned estates, for, as he had no 
market for his produce, he was obliged to visit each estate 
annually, for the purpose of consuming the fruits it 
brought him; thus he went an annual tour through his 
possessions, carrying with him his retinue, and much of 
his rarer furniture, even to the glass windows, if ever he 
got to that pitch of luxury. 

As times grew less rude, more civilised and peaceful, 
this nomad life was abandoned, and, with more settled 
times, came a desire for some more comfortable residence 

than 
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than the Pele Tower could afford. The primary object of 
these Towers was both shelter and defence, and we find 
that, usually, the lower story, called the cellars, was 
vaulted, and that the principal access was gained at the 
level of the first floor, which consisted of the hall, or house 
place, which was the dwelling, eating, cooking, and sleeping 
room; it generally possessed a fire place, and often an 
oratory; over this floor was the chamber, or special sleeping | 
room, which also acted as a state reception room, and 
above was the fighting deck of this somewhat uncom- 
fortable dwelling. The offices, such as the kitchen, 
granary, bakehouse, storehouse, &c., were generally de- 
tached buildings. As times grew more luxurious, the first 
additional accommodation to be provided was in the shape 
of a great hall outside the tower, which, in early times, 
would probably be found roofed with shingles or thatch, 
the floor of earth, the doors of osiers, or rough boards, the 
windows closed by wicker shutters or canvas frames, and 
the fireplace in the centre, with a hole in the roof for the 
smoke to escape: around the whole, pele tower and hall, 
was dug a deep wide ditch, the soil being formed into a bank 
on the inner side; on the bank a massive wall was built 
with terrace and parapet. 

By degrees, the entrance gate, which was generally at 
some distance from the keep or pele tower, was converted 
into a building comprising the gates within an archway, 
and having an apartment for the warder over them: in 
front, a drawbridge crossed the ditch, and in the sur- 
rounding wall, small flanking towers were usually built. 
In course of time, the first line of wall and ditch became 
surrounded by a second, and the defence of the keep was 
supported by a number of minor towers which accommo- 
dated a garrison. 

During the twelfth century, the plan of the keep or pele 
tower was more elaborated; at Castle Rising in Norfolk 
we find not only a private chapel, but a priest’s chamber, 
a withdrawing room, and a dormitory or family sleeping 

room. 
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room. Minor houses, adjoining the keep, became more 
numerous. Necham, Abbot of Cirencester, describes the 
constituent apartments of a good manor house, as a hall 
or public room, a chamber or private room, a kitchen for 
cooking, a larder for preserving meat, a sewery for the 
service of wine, ale, bread, &c., anda cellar for heavy 
stores. The King’s houses, such as those at Clarendon 
and Woodstock, were evidently similar manor houses, 
on a larger scale, to meet the requirements of a large 
retinue, and possessing, in every case, a chapel, which 
seems to have been used for business as well as for 
worship. 

During the thirteenth century, castles assumed a more 
domestic character, and from the numerous applications for 
licenses to crenellate manor houses, we may infer that 
they were not only increasing, but were occupied by 
families of standing and influence. Certainly the manor 
house in the open country, presented great attractions as 
a residence, over the walled in castle. We find also, the 
mention of additional chambers; the chamber where master 
such a one doth lie, and the subdivision of chambers by 
screens; we read of the wardrobe, which served as the 
store room for the dresses of the occupants; the offices are 
more numerous, we find mention of the butlery, and pantry, 
wine and beer cellars, &c. We have also the first mention 
of bed chambers in the accounts of a mansion, built at . 
Toddington, in Bedfordshire, by one Paulin Peyvre. We 
find that to keep pace with the then improved ideas, castles 
at this time underwent considerable alterations; in surveys, 
the great towers or keeps are described as being in ruins, 
and it became common to build adjoining them, and within 
the walls, what has been aptly described as a complete 
manor house,—to erect a spacious hall within the walls, 
whose windows looked into the courtyard, the other side 
being formed by the enclosing wall; at the high or dais end 
of the hall were the family apartments before described, 
and at the opposite end, the kitchen and domestic offices. 

| This 
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This arrangement still continued during the succeeding 
century, the fourteenth, when the hall reached its greatest 
perfection, and was undoubtedly one of the grandest types 
of developement that domestic architecture ever reached. 
At the higher end was the dais, raised by steps, occupied 
by the chief table, and flanked and lighted generally by a 
bay window; at the other end, a wooden partition had been 
introduced, called the screens, which protected and screened. 
off the main entrance and the passage to the kitchen offices, 
for privacy was a luxury unknown to very early days. 


ROSE CASTLE. = 


Now what I have been describing is exactly what occur- 
red at Rose. In the Strickland tower which stands at the 
north-east corner of the existing buildings, we find the 
remains of the ancient keep, and this opinion is concurred in 
not only by such an authority as the late Mr. Hartshorne, 
but also by the opinion of Mr. Hayman Rooke, a well 
known archeologist of the last century. 





* In the early part of its history the see of Carlisle had many difficulties to 
contend with, and not the least of these difficulties appears to have been the 
choice of a place wherein to fix the episcopal residence. In all probability the 
first Bishop of Carlisle, Athelwald or Adelulph,, resided in Carlisle, of which 
place he had also been the first prior. The second bishop, Bernard, if ever he 
was bishop, was a non-resident foreigner, and after his death the see lay long 
vacant. It was only in the time of the third bishop, Hugh, ex-abbot of Bealieu, 
that the possessions of the priory and the see, up to then held in partnership, were 
divided by the papal legate between the prior and the bishop. In this division 
the see of Carlisle obtained the manor of Linstock, and there the episcopal residence 
was first established. 

Linstock was, however, but an insecure retreat, for it lay exposed to the incursions 
of the Scotch, whose respect of persons was small, and in the time of Halton, the 
soldier bishop and governor of Carlisle, the difficulties of defence, or the constant 
annoyance of defending, were so great that, in 1318, Edward II. obtained from 
the pope the appropriation to the bishopric of Carlisle, of the church of Horncastle, 
in the diocese of Lincoln, to be a place of refuge to the bishop, (Halton) and his 
successors during the ravages of the neighbouring enemy. 

Prior to this date, in 1300, we have the first mention made of Rose; at it Edward 
the First spent some time in that year, and from La Rose he issued, for the con- 
vocation of the parliament of Lincoln, writs, which Mr. Hartshorne states, *‘ have 
for ever associated the place, and more especially the name of that monarch, 
with a defence of religious freedom that time will not obliterate.’’ Doubtless at 
La Rose Edward the I. was either tenant or guest of John de Halton, and from 
the fact of the king’s sojourn, a building capable of defence;must at that time have 
existed. The history of Rose really commences, therefore, with Bishop Halton. 
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This-tower was either built by Bishop Halton, in the 
thirteenth century, or rebuilt by him on an earlier plan. 
In 1322, the buildings were destroyed by Robert Bruce, 
and in 1336, Johannes Episcopus Karliol (John Kirby) 
obtained a license to crenellate his mansion of Roos. The 
licenses, as quoted in Parker’s Domestic Architecture, give 
a power to embattle, kernel, and machicolate. ‘This refers 
to the indented parapet ; the rising part was the battlement, 
embattlement, merlon, or cop, and was for the purpose of 
miter; the open spaces, termed the crenels, kernels, 
embrasures, or loops, were to shoot through ; and the ma- 
chicolations, which were holes in the floor of a parapet 
so corbelled out as to project beyond its supporting wall, 
were to afford the means of discomforting the enemy 
beneath by pouring down molten lead or other material 
upon them. Bishop Kirby, besides making these im- 
provements in defence, also built himself a more spacious 
mansion within the walls, and this was doubtless con- 
tinued by his successor, Gilbert Welton, who, in 1356, also 
obtained licence to crenellate. Few of these additions 
now remain; but we can trace whatthey were. The keep 
was probably not restored, and, as at Naworth Castle, 
which was erected at this time, the additions were carried 
on an arched basement or cellar, some height above the 
ground level, and were in the form of a quadrangle, 
built against the walls of the inner court yard or bailey, 
which walls may be distinguished on the plan by their 
greater thickness. To the south of the Strickland tower 
and on the east side of the courtyard, the great hall was 
built, the north end being doubtless the dais or high 
end. On the west side of the tower, and north of the court 
yard, was the council chamber, with a room or cellar under, 
called Great Paradise; this council chamber would also 
be the withdrawing room or chamber, and to the west of 
it, in its present position, was the chapel, with the con- 
stable’s tower and portcullis beyond; on the south side 
and to the west of the great hall was the kitchen, with 
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store house and offices adjoining. This, I think, would — 
be the probable extent of the Castle in the fourteenth cen- 
tury within the inner bailey, which probably occupied the 
ground covered by the old Pele Tower and its moat. This 
stood within a second enclosure forming a second or outer 
court, around which a second wall was drawn with small 
towers at the salient points; the approach was through 
the gate house, through which we still enter. The whole 
was surrounded by a moat, supplied by a spring in the © 
bank above: a fountain stood in the centre of the court 
yard, and water is stated to have been supplied throughout 
the buildings, and from the abundant supply still to be 
got from the banks above the Castle this was doubtless 
feasible. 

The best idea of the appearances of the Castle and its © 
courtyard at that time, may be gained by a comparison with 
that of Naworth, familiar to most of my hearers. Naworth, 
I consider, was built at one effort, but the arrangements are 
very similar, except that at Naworth, the great hall stood 
on the west, whereas here it stood on the east side. The 
whole of the buildings were raised above a cellar, and the 
entrance into the court yard was through the portcullis 
tower, a little to the west of the present front door, entering — 
through the present hall, then called the passage. The 
entrance proper was on the south side of the court yard, 
by a flight of external steps, as at Naworth and Lanercost, 
and thence, I fancy the great hall was approached by a 
terrace in front of the store houses; afterwards, this terrace 
was roofed over and became the long gallery. 

In the fifteenth century, the importance attached to a 
great hall fell somewhat into decadence, and the wish for 
private sleeping accommodation increased; we are not 
surprised therefore to find that, early in that century, the 
keep or pele tower was restored or rebuilt by Bishop — 
Strickland, whose name it has since borne, larger windows 
were inserted in it, and it was made habitable; later in the 
same century we find the addition of another tower, by 

Bishop 
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Bishop Bell, on the north front, as shewn by his monogram 
in the cornice, which still remains. This tower was a new 
structure, the walls being thinner than the earlier work. 

In the sixteenth century we find further additions by 
Bishop Kite, who not only built the tower on the west 
side which bears his monogram and his arms impaled 
with those of his Archbishopric of Armagh, but is said to 
have built the whole of that side of the quadrangle. It is 
probable that he divided the great hall, and cut off a private 
dining room from one end, as shewn on succeeding plans: 
that he also made the long gallery, (enclosed, I think, with 
wooden pillars, for they show square on plan) which would 
afford a most dignified entrance to the great hall, and that 
in his new wing he constructed private apartments for him- 
self, for in this century private parlours became common, 
and corridors, galleries, and passages, were introduced. 

The numerous additions and improvements made to 
Rose had their disadvantages, for so complete had it be- 
come, that we find, laterin the same century, in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, Bishop Meye complaining that he was 
turned out of it by the Warden of the Marches, who occu- 
pied it as a stronghold against the Scotch. 

The seventeenth century witnessed the first germ of the 
revival of classical architecture, but during this period, we 
hear of no additions to Rose; its decadence rather began. 
In 1645, it was held for the Royalists by Mr. Lowther, 
constable of the castle, was taken by a party of Colonel 
Heveringham’s regiment, and was for some time used 
as a prison for the Royalists: in 1648 it was again garri- 
soned by a company of the Royalists, and, after an assault 
of two hours, was taken by storm, and burned by order of 
Col. Cholmley. | 

‘‘Rose Castle, the Bishop’s best seat,’’ says Fuller, 
writing about this time, ‘‘ hath lately the rose therein 
withered, and the prickles in the ruins thereof only remain.” 

So low, in fact, had the fortunes of the castle fallen, 
that in a survey made in 1649 or 50, with a view to its sale, 

it 
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it was valued at {1000, ‘‘ yet,” is added, ‘if the same be 
sold to a gentleman who will purchase the whole estate, 
and make it his habitation, we take it to be worth £1500.” 

It was sold, together with the manors of Dalston and- 
Linstock, for the small*sum of £4161 11s. 1od., to Colonel 
Heveringham, who is said to have fitted up the offices for 
his own residence. 

On the restoration, Richard Sterne was nominated to - 
the see; he found the buildings at Rose, as we may well 
imagine, in great ruin. Although he occupied the see for 
only a few years, he rebuilt the chapel and other portions, 
but in such an unskillful manner that his successor Bishop | 
Rainbow, who was appointed to the see in 1664, when 
Sterne was translated to York, brought an action against 
him for dilapidations. ‘The remains of the plan taken in 
1671, for use in this lawsuit, are now in existence, together 
with a more complete copy of it on parchment, taken in 
February, 1738-9, by the Rev. Erasmus Head, chaplain 
to the then Bishop, Sir George Fleming. These plans 
minutely describe the condition of the buildings in the 
time of Bishop Sterne, and in the margin of the plan 
are noted the walls then demolished or broken, the walls 
repaired, and the rooms beyond repair or rendered useless 
by the alterations. 

In the suit for dilapidations, Bishop Rainbow gained his 
case, and £400. He rebuilt the chapel and spent £1500 
in additions, and his successor, Thomas Smith, whose 
liberality in restoring the residences which he occupied, in 
right of various dignities, was unbounded, having repaired 
his prebendal house at Durham, and rebuilt the deanery 
at Carlisle, set about making further additions to Rose 
Castle. In so doing, he had the assistance of the well 
known local historian, Thomas Machell, vicar of Kirkby 
Thore. Machell seems not only to have been an historian, 
but also a great architect, for he states that he and one 
Addison of Kirkby Thore, were the first to introduce regular © 
architecture into these parts, Hutton-in-the-Forest was 
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altered by Addison, and if to him we are indebted for 
the beautiful entrance front, he was no mean architect. 
Machell, besides his other architectural efforts, designed 
the organ front at St. Laurence’s, Appleby, of the Doric 
order, in which, as he notes down, the gutte, and triglyphs 
were rendered musical, and the fluting made with organ 
pipes. 

At Rose he seems to have made a new central front 
entrance into what was formerly the Constable’s Tower, 
to have formed his door with cornice and freize over, 
balanced in due course with windows on each side: to 
have inserted similar windows in the Bell Tower, but to 
have left Strickland’s Toweruntouched. The appearance 
of Rose Castle at that time is shewn in Buck’s view, and also 
in some water colour drawings taken by Hayman Rooke ; 
the windows were of good proportions, divided by mullions 
and transoms, and were probably similar in style to those 
of the register office, in the abbey at Carlisle, also built 
by Bishop Smith, probably under the same directions. 

In the time of Bishop Nicolson, Rose Castle was again 
in jeopardy from the Scotch, but, as the bishop relates in 
a letter to Archbishop Wake, ‘“‘though they had fully 
purposed to have given me a visit, and to that end, 
hovered a whole day on the banks of the Caldew; they 
were prevented from doing so by the swollen state of 
phe Tiver:”’ 

During the rebellion of 1745, Rose had a still more nar- 
row escape, due to the gallantry of the captain of the 
Scotch party, Captain Macdonald, for at the time of his 
arrival, the infant granddaughter of the bishop, Sir George 
Fleming, was about to be baptised; the captain, on being 
appealed to, not-only drew his men off without disturbance, 
but gave the white cockade from his bonnet for her to 
be baptized in, and to wear as a protection against any 
stragglers. ‘The whole story is related in Jefferson’s His- 
tory of Carlisle, in a letter from the heroine of the story 
herself. 

Bishop 
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Bishop Lyttleton, who, bye the bye, was president of the 
Society of Antiquaries, is said to have repaired Strickland’s 
tower and to have built a new kitchen, the third on record: 
his successors made various repairs, the most remarkable 
of all being those of Bishop Douglas, who took down the 
great staircase and landing, which were of oak, and re- 
placed it by one in fir, ‘‘ which” says his historian, “‘ gave it 
a more neat and modern appearance!’’ Under Bishop Percy 
the castle was brought to its present form, and itissomewhat 
remarkable that, whereas Bishop Smith in his alterations 
had the assistance of Machell, who prided himself on being 
the pioneer of regular or classical architecture, in this 
diocese, Bishop Percy should have carried out his altera- 
tions from the designs of Rickman, one of the great leaders 
of the Gothic revival. It is remarkable that in the vi- 
cissitudes I have endeavoured to trace, so much of the old 
lines have been followed, for, as we shall presently see, the 
existing buildings on the north and west sides have probably 
been built on the old foundations, at all events, on the inside; 
and the massive wall in the dining room is undoubtedly 
original. 

I think, now, we should make a more careful examination 
of the buildings at present existing; let us, therefore, com- 
mence with the Strickland tower. 

This consists of a pele tower, and it is somewhat un- 
usual to find that, on plan, it is a square of 29 feet. The 
earliest remains existing here are of the time of the four- 
teenth century, probably the work of Bishop Halton. The 
original entrance, as was usual, was at the level of the 
second floor; the present staircase is modern, but the east 
wall is built upon the foundation of the older wall; within 
the thickness of the east wall, a staircase leads down to 
the cellar; this staircase is lighted by an original window, - 
the numerous steps of whose sill are noticeable. The 
entrance to the cellar is by a corbelled doorway, or, as it 
is commonly called, a shoulder-arched door. The cellar 
arch, as at Linstock, is slightly pointed. The principal room 

on 
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on the first floor, the old house place, is also entered by a 
shoulder-arched door; on the jambs may be traced several 
mason’s marks: in the south east angle is a double piscina, 
and probably a small oratory or chapel has existed here; 
above this has been a room, approached by a circular 
staircase bulging out from the face of the wall, and I think 
the work of Bishop Strickland; this has been the solar or 
retiring room ;—and above that I think there was another 
chamber, a sort of sheltered fighting deck ; on the outside, 
in the north wall, we may notice a narrow slit, evidently 
an arrow hole. 

The masonry of the tower is of ashlar stone work, in 
courses of irregular height. This tower was rebuilt by 
Bishop Strickland, the builder of the cathedral tower 
at Carlisle: it has, since then, been restored with modern 
windows by Bishop Lyttleton, and more recently by 
Bishop Percy. In the south wall, the original splays of 
the double base are still to be seen. ‘The original curtain 
wail to the west of the Strickland tower still remains, in 
it one may notice the remains of the corbel tabling to 
carry the battlements. 

We now come to the Bell Tower, erected by Bishop Bell 
later in the same century, it is also square on plan, 2oft. 
by 2oft. The masonry is somewhat more irregular than 
that of the Strickland tower, and the walls thinner. The 
windows of this tower were, in Machell’s time, 1684, taken 
out and classical ones inserted, as shewn in Buck’s view 
of Rose Castle. Since Buck’s time, these windows have 
been removed, and windows of more gothic character 
inserted by Bishop Percy, taken from those in the Kite 
tower. Inthe cornice is the monogram or initials of its 
builder, R. B. The early curtain walling still continues 
_ westward of Bell’s tower: in its thickness was a staircase, 
formerly giving access to the chapel: it now forms a passage 
to the bishop’s private apartments. Near the present 
entrance stood the constable’s tower, for Rose long boasted 
such an official; very probably he had a tower to himself, 

near 
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near the entrance. Westward of the constable’s tower was 
the portcullis tower, which contained, I presume, a guarded 
entrance, and I think the old remains of the walls may 
yet be traced. 

Round the north-west angle, in the west side, stands 
Kite’s tower, erected in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, between 1521 and 1537. It retains more of the 
original work and character than any other part of the 
building; it is larger than the others, and measures 32 ft. by 
22 ft, the longer sides running north and south. I fancythat 
it has been built at two periods, and that the work above 
the string course is somewhat later than that below. It 
has been built against the old wall, and access gained to 
the upper room by a staircase in the thickness of the wall. 
The iron work in the windows is original, but the glass 
and ceilings are, I think, all modern. On the west front 
are the initials of John Kite, and his armorial bearings, 
namely, the arms of Armagh, of which Kite was Archbishop, 
(as well as of Thebes in partibus infideliwm) impaling the 
family arms of Kite. * | 

Beyond Kite’s tower, at the south-west angle, was yet 
another tower, called Pettenger’s tower :—the tradition 
being that one Pettenger hung himself there, and whether 
his ghost still lingers here, or has been succeeded by a new 
one, I cannot say; but Rose Castle, I understand, is not 
without that voucher for its respectability. 

Turning now to the old mantle wall, we can still trace 
its outline, and in some place, the course of the moat, which 
on the south and east sides must have been banked up. 
The wall turrets still remain, and also some curious arches, 
which probably gave access to the moat. 

The gate house contains on its west side a room for the 
warder. Above the archway is sculptured a rose; this I 
take to be of early character, the work of Bishop Halton. 


* The arms of the see of Armagh are, az. an archiepiscopal staff in pale, arg., 
ensigned with a cross patee or, surmounted by a pall of the second, fimbriated 
and fringed or, and charged with four crosses formees fitchees sa. Those of Kite, 
a chevron between three kite’s heads, colour unknown. 
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It may however be a late insertion, and the work and rebus 
of Bishop John de Ross (flourishing circa 1330). This Rose 
brings us to that which perhaps should rather have come 
at the commencement of my lecture than at the end, how 
this castle gained the name of Rose. To day, I think we 
may well be inclined to give the preference over other 
derivations, to that from the early British word Roos, a 
damp valley; but those who know it under better weather 
may try to persuade themselves that it was so called, as 
old writers put it, from the sweetness of its situation. 
Having thus traced the growth of Rose Castle from its 
original to its present developement, let us turn our at- 
tention to Dalston Hall. 


DALSTON HALL. 


We find here a ‘‘ hall house,” consisting of a pele tower 
with a ring of office buildings stretching to the east, and 
with further additions of later date on the west; the whole 
forming that charming group known as Dalston Hall, 
which, from the commanding position of its site, is seen 
for many miles round, and with its mellow tinted walls, 
and graceful composition, ever lends a charm to the 
landscape. | 

Little Dalston was a dependant manor within the Barony 
of Dalston, which barony was presented by Randolph de 
Meschines, Earl of Cumberland, to Robert de Vallibus, 
brother to Hubert de Vallibus of Gilsland. Robert de 
Vallibus took the name of Dalston, and enjoyed the barony 
until Stephen ceded Cumberland to David, King of Scot- 
land. In his prosperity he gave the manor of Little 
Dalston to a younger brother, who, like the vicar of Bray, 
managed to retain it through all its changes of baronial 
lords, and in his family it remained until 1761, when it 
was sold by the then owner, Sir George Dalston, on whose 
death the male line became extinct. The Dalstons were 
a family of great position in the counties of Cumberland 
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and Westmorland. One Henry Dalston gave his property 
of Brownelson to the priory at Carlisle, and a Thomas 
Dalston had large possessions in Westmorland, granted 
him by Henry VIII. ‘The family numbered among its 
members, Sir John, sheriff in the roth of King James L,; 
Sir George, sheriff and knight of the shire in the reign of 
Charles I.; and Sir William, created a baronet in the 
reign of Charles II.; the Dalstons were connected by | 
marriage with most of the local gentry. 

In examining the pele tower before us, which is the 
larger tower, rather in the rear of the front range of build- 
ings, we. may notice under the battlements, shields 
bearing armorial insignia, and in the cornice or weathering, 
an inscription, now somewhat mutilated, but which is de- 
scribed in the local histories as ‘“‘ John Dalston Elizabeth 
wiphe made ys building.” The letters are all reversed, 
which adds to the difficulties of deciphering the inscription. 
The arms are those of the Dalstons, three daw’s heads 
erased, and those of the Kirkbrides, a cross engrailed. We 
find that in the reign of Henry IV., John Dalston married 
Elizabeth, heiress of the Kirkbrides, so it is pretty clear 
that he built, or rebuilt, this pele, and that her wealth 
probably enabled him to do so. This gives us as the date 
of its erection, the early part of the fifteenth century, a 
conjecture verified by the architectural details. 

At first, this tower stood alone; it measures 31 ft. from 
éast to west, by 25 ft. 6 in. from north to south, precisely 
the same size as the pele tower at Linstock, once the resi- 
dence of the bishops of Carlisle. The first floor consists 
of the usual vaulted chamber ; originally the cellar or store 
house, but in more recent times converted into a chapel, 
of which traces remain in commandments, painted on the 
walls, and in the decorations of the ceiling. The entrance 
has been in the west front, and is not, as in the Strickland 
tower at Rose, and at Linstock, on the level of the upper 
floor, but at the ground level, entrance to the principal 
room over being gained by a circular staircase, contained 

in 
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in a small turret at the south-west corner, which continues 
up the full height of the tower, and gives access to the 
roof, being carried to a higher level, where it is cleverly 
terminated with battlements. The entrance to this stair- 
case is guarded by an inner iron door, similar to that in the 
fortified tower of Burgh Church, and is worthy of notice. 
The first floor contained one room, 23 ft. by 18 ft., with 
a fireplace in the west wall, a two-light window to the 
north, and a three-light window to the south; in the north- 
east corner was a recess, probably an oratory. ‘This 
room in its early days would be the house place or living 
room; it has originally had a ceiling of wrought oak, the 
principal beams and intermediate rafters having been 
elaborately moulded; but it has afterwards been done up 
to form the solar, or drawing room to the hall, and has 
been panelled in oak, which still remains, and ceiled with 
a most beautiful plaster ceiling, thought so good in its 
own day that they did not scruple to cover the older oak 
ceiling with it. The oak panelling is of the usual descrip- 
tion of this date, and differs from modern work in two or 
three particulars. The panels are much thinner, being. 
only three-eighths of an inch thick, the mouldings are 
more delicate, and worked solid on the styles, and securely 
pinned together: though not so varied as at Sockbridge 
Hall, the fashion is so simple that I think it commends 
itself for modern use; any of the mouldings can easily be 
wrought with a plane, and it has the advantage over earlier 
work that it does not require stops made by hand. A small 
piece of the cornice still exists in the east side. On it 
remain traces of colour, red in the hollows with a small 
ornament on it. The mouldings of the panellings vary 
on the south side, in the recess of the window, and the 
panels throughout vary in size, to suit the width of the 
walls. We may note from the hinges still remaining that 
the fireplace was provided with shutters to enclose it. 
This room was lighted by a very graceful three-light 
window, and on the outside we may note how carefully the 
; string 
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string course, the label to window, and the housing to roof 
of the eastern offices have been combined. ‘The room over 
was the chamber, and above was the fighting deck. 

On the east of the pele tower, portions of the original 
buildings still remain; we see the housing for the roof in 
the projecting label built in the face of the lower wall. The 
walls of the present offices have been raised, and a new roof 
of lower pitch erected: some of the original windows 
still remain, the mullions are gone, but the jambs wrought 
with a double hollow prove their authenticity.—these build- 
ings probably consisted of store houses and dormitories. 

The plaster ceiling of the principal room of the pele 
tower to which I referred as superseding the one of oak, 
and the decorations of the room are of the same date as 
the additions to the west. ‘These additions are extremely 
curious, for if you look at the plan, you cannot fail to be 
struck with the extreme irregularity of it.. From the great 
thickness of the walls, these additions have undoubtedly 
been built upon earlier lines, and further to westward, where 
we now see the second entrance, are buildings of a later date 
than the pele, but earlier than the central portion. And 
behind that again, are still later additions, built, as I shall 
presently shew, under the inspiration of the classically in- 
spired Machell, the first introducer of regular architecture 
into these parts. These last additions, which are to be 
seen on the north front, and consist of an entrance doorway, 
flanked by a window, are of highly finished white stone, 
with a classical parapet to the roof, and cornices to the 
windows. Now the question is, how such elaborate work 
came to be in such a position? Iam led to suppose that 
to the north there was a courtyard, that the entrance 
was on that side, and that'a range of buildings extended 
from the pele on the east to the west, gradually built as 
required, and following the line of the curtain wall. 

Thomas, the gentleman who had large possessions in the 
time of Henry VIII. granted to him, must have become 
extremely wealthy, and his son, Sir John Dalston, when 

he 
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he came into the property, would be just the person to 
require a larger house and a greater establishment; he no 
doubt built additions on the extreme west, these differ in 
their mouldings from those to the east ; the hood mouldings 
having not only the simple hollow, but the hollow and roll. 
The windows to the extreme west, the mullions of which 
are gone, and which differ from those to the east, are similar 
to those in the old portion of Highhead Castle and of the 
date of Sir John. 

The next additions are considerably later, and consist 
of the central portion; the moulded work throughout is 
extremely peculiar; in the jambs of the doorway you 
may find repeated, on a larger scale, those delicate rounds 
and hollows that we are familiar with in oak work of the 
early seventeenth century, and looking to the family names, 
I find that, in 1612, another Sir John Dalston was high 
sheriff, and that six years afterward his son Sir George was 
high sheriff; such dignity being held twice together in so 
short a time, proves that the family must have been 
flourishing, and to these gentlemen I attribute the central 
portion. It seems to me that what they did was to take 
down the old work between the east and west portions, and 
to construct there as large a hall as they could get; the hall 
came thus to be irregular in shape, and was about the same 
size as that at Yanwath, 4aft. by 21ft., with a fire place at 
the west end, not square with the room:—as usual, the 
front entrance was almost directly into the hall, but I 
think in this case they had the luxury of an inner porch, 
formed by an oak screen. 

To the east, as before mentioned, they redecorated the 
old house room as a drawing room, and to the west and 
over the hall, approached by a circular stairs of larger di- 
mension than the old one, they constructed family rooms 
and bed chambers, and in the older portion to the rear they 
made their kitchen, entered through the circular staircase. 

The stone work of this addition is not of such good 
masonry as the old pele tower, and is in more irregular 

| courses. 
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courses. The windows, though following the outline of 
the older ones, differ much in detail, and above we find in 
place of battlements an unpierced parapet, and, what was 
not unusual in that time, the gurgoyles of the roof converted 
into a semblance of cannon. The small tower terminated 
with battlements, and with a corbelled out turret, which 
contained the stairs, forming an extremely pleasing group. 

These additions, apart from their antiquarian interest, 


possess high artistic merit, and throw great light on the - 


developement of Domestic Architecture. That no pains 
were spared to make the result as perfect as possible may 
be seen by the decorations of the solar, where they did not 
hesitate to cover the open oak ceiling, itself a work coeval 
with the pele tower, and richly moulded, with what they 
considered a better; they plastered it over, but not quite 
as we do now, for this ceilingis very carefully designed. The 
beams still show, but are ornamented with plaster: the 
flats between are divided by vigorously designed ribs into 
a series of panels, and these panels are further enriched 
by being charged with various ornaments, of which the 
best may be some heraldic conceit or device, as also may 
be the exquisitely worked rose ornament adjoining it. The 
walls were panelled in oak, which was partially decorated 
in colour. The moulding of the stone is singularly simple, 
and singularly effective. Are we to consider with the 
Quarterly Review that this was all the outcome of the in- 
spired workman? ‘The designer of Dalston Hall was 
conversant with the most effective treatment of stone, 
wood, and plaster, and the treatment of the three materials 
is singular, but not the same. The additions in their 
architectural features show much Scotch feeling, especially 
in the use, at so late a date, of circular stairs, and ex- 
ternal turrets. 

I now call your attention to the additions at the rear. 
We know that in 1684, Bishop Smith, under the direction 
of Machell, the author of the well known manuscripts, was 
making additions of a similar character to Rose Castle. 

Machell 
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Machell must have been well known to the Dalston family, 
for their cousin, John Dalston of Acorn Bank, M.P. for 
Appleby just before this time, was buried in Kirkby Thore 
church, of which Machell was vicar. What more probable 
then but that the contemplated conversion of Dalston Hall 
to regular architecture was commenced either by Sir 
William the first baronet, or Sir George the second, and 
was devised by Machell. To him also must be due the 
gate, pillars, and recessed entrance from the road, which 
deserve some notice. I have long been struck with their 
happy proportions, but it was not until I measured them 
that I found that Machell had adopted the device carried 
out in the colonnade leading to St. Peter’s at Rome, and 
had made the inner pillars in all respects proportionably 
less. 


ART. XVIII.—Past and Present among the Northern Fells. 
By Miss Pow.tey, Langwathby, Penrith. 


Read at Appleby, Fuly 28th, 1875. 


HIS sketch of the Northern Fells was made some years 
ago, and kept as a record of primitive customs, and 
‘fast-fading local peculiarities, dear to the sons of the soil, 
but perhaps of little public interest. As, however, in 
addition to its other peculiarities, it is a region pre-eminent 
for the production of the two great objects of demand of 
the present day—food and fuel—and as, owing to the 
distribution and tenure of the land, and its superficial and 
subterranean qualities, it can hardly ever be turned to other 
uses, this description may possibly, now, have a wider 
interest. It is, moreover, a district to which tourists and 
artists are not attracted by any remarkable beauty; but 
it possesses far more of originality in speech and custom 
now, than the Lake Country; and perhaps, of the lives and 
doings of its people, little may be known to the reading 

public. | 
¥ By 
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By the kindness ofa friend, I have become the possessor 
of a book which seems to contain an obscure, but a very 
interesting page of Border history. Not that the book 
professes to teach history, or anything beyond the difference 
between one flock of sheep and another. It is the least 
pretentious of books :—a list of names and marks, edited 
for the benefit of a rural association of four hundred 
individuals, whose names are here given: dwellers along 
that range of dark fells which stretches away from the 
Tweed, through the northern counties, through Derbyshire, 
and is afterwards lost in the level of the Midland counties. 
This range, besides a great deal of very picturesque scenery, 
includes immense tracts of lofty moorlands, on which, 
every year, great numbers of sheep are pastured. 

Every member of this Society is interested, to an extent 
proportioned to his.property, whether as owner or occupier, 
in the wastes which stretch, skyward, as it seems, often 
for many a mile, ridge over ridge, beyond the inhabited 
and inclosed portions of the parish to which they belong. 
There the sheep miscellaneously pasture; and it is for 
their better distinction and separation, and for the pre- 
vention of disputes, which on this somewhat intricate 
subject, have always been imminent, that this book is 
designed. Its full title is “The Shepherd’s Guide,” or 
‘* A delineation of the Wool, Horn, and Ear-marks of the 
different Stocks of Sheep on the East Fells: extending on 
the east side from Clover Hill, in Knaresdale, to Pike 
Stone in Weardale, and Lunedale in Yorkshire; and on 
the west side from Geltsdale Forest to Stanemore ;”’ to 
which are prefixed the Rules,—a List of the Names,— 
Committee,—Index, &c. 

Considering that this tract of, perhaps, forty miles in 
length, includes portions of five counties,—Cumberland, 
Westmorland, Northumberland, Durham, and Yorkshire, 
taking in twenty-eight parishes; and that along the tops 
of the fells it is one unbounded wilderness, that even lower 
down, the only landmark between two counties, may be a 

gill, 
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gill, or a fell beck, or a pile of stones called a boundary 
currock; and that a beck, a Raise,* or a grey stone, may 
be the division between two parishes—as is set forth in the 
parish books—the exceeding usefulness of this book may 
be understood. As to its interest or anything that may 
be said on the subject, it will probably be confined to lovers 
of rural life :—of the old quiet country and its ways. 

About fifty years ago the first association of this kind 
was formed, and the first book was compiled by a Mr. 
Chapelhow, resident in Appleby. Since that time, a simi- 
lar society has been formed, and a book of marks, for the 
owners of flocks on the fells of the Lake District, including 
Skiddaw and Helvellyn—the West Fells, as they are 
called, in opposition to those of the Cross-fell range. 

The compiler of this book was a young farmer, one of the 
persons interested; both books must have cost an infinity 
of labour in collecting and arranging the necessary infor- 
mation, so as to give, with the name, the pastoral 
cognizance of each person entitled to the right on these 
fells. One may imagine what a voluminous and original 
correspondence there must have been, before each of these 
four hundred persons hit upon a distinct mark and cogni- 
zance, without a Herald’s Office, and at the time of the 
first book, certainly without much benefit of postage, to 
many of these lonely fell-side nooks. What detention of 
letters in the pockets of market-day coats, until the next 
week, when the hand went into the same pocket again. 
There could only have been a postman once a week, 
then; and it was long after this date, that, on three days 
in the week, the mail bags were conveyed between two 
towns in Cumberland, the former of which enjoyed the 
privilege of the Great North Road passing through it,— 
Penrith and Alston—twenty miles apart, by a postman 
riding a mule, while on the three intervening days, the 
backward transit of the mail was effected by the same 
officer; and in those fortunate villages which lay in his 


* Raise, an ancient burial mound. Danish, ros. 
route, 
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route, letters were delivered at each house, by his own 
hand, as he sat in the saddle. It was well they were not 
then very numerous, for he was as stern and silent as the 
fells through which his path of life lay, and almost as 
brown. His zeal for punctuality brooked no delay, and 
when he thought his coming not promptly attended to, he 
would sometimes ride off holding up the letter, and giving 
the trouble of pursuit in retaliation ; and he was inexorable 
in holding the missive till he had received the price of 
postage. Instead of the promptitude and cheapness of this 
railway world, there was then something of incident and 
adventure attending the delivery of a letter. 

There were many excuses for his peculiarities; the 
rigours of his journeys in winter, and the liability to the 
fate of his predecessor, who perished in a snow storm, 
almost justified his impatience, and gave a solemnity to 
his daily passage, and weather-beaten appearance. 

But, after this digression in illustration of the postal 
arrangements of a period not so very remote, we may 
imagine how much more laborious it must have been if 
each proprietor had to be visited. What wanderings by 
fell and dale; what weary climbing of green deceptive 
ascents ; what plodding through miry slacks, where roads 
were not, and fording of upstart brooks which come between 
lonely houses and the short-cut traveller, who has kept 
them in view from afar! And what conferences there 
must have been to devise four hundred different ways of 
marking a sheep’s fleece from a tar-pan! These must of 
necessity be of the simplest description, to save the waste 
of wool. Initial letters serve for the most part, and where 
these are in danger of being too often repeated, the exhi- 
bition of the letters in a different position conveys quite a 
different idea: then a star, a cross, a heart, an anchor,— 
all without the slightest symbolical significance—even a 
stirrup, a horse shoe, and “‘ pops” and ‘“‘ strokes ’—in all 
directions of the fleece, complete the varieties. If some 
of them appear imperceptible to us, they are no doubt 

distinct 
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3.—JOHN CANNON, Blencairn Townhead—Horn burn, + on 
the near horn; tar mark, a on the near, and © on the far 
side; ear mark no guide. 








14.—ISAAC SLACK, Skirwith Hall—Horn burn, IS and a figure; 
both ears cropt, except bonght sheep; tar mark, a pop on the far 
shoulder, and a gelder’s horn on the near buttock; ewes, rudded 
behind the head; wethers, on the shoulder; and hogs, on the tail 
head after salving. 





l5.—W. & T. JACKSON, Shirwith—Hornburn, #4; ear mark, 
near ear stowed; tar mark, two strokes, thus 


on the near, 
and H on the far side; Lambs, no H on till after salving. 





14 PARISH OF KIRKLANUL. 





16.—ISAAC CHEESBROUGH, Longwathby Hail——Horn burn, 

+ C on the near horn; face burn ——— across the face; tar mark, 

~atouck hack [7] on the near, and § on the far side. Only 8 on 
the far side on Inland sheep; no ear mark unless bought sheep. 





17.—GEORGH CLARKSON, Skirwith—Horn. burn, I T anda ~ 
figure on both horns; a little off the far ear; tar mark, a stroke 
down the near buttock, and R on the far side. 


| 





18.—-JOHN BIRD, Abbey Home Farm.—Horn-burn, | B on near 
horn; tar mark, B on the near ribs, and a pop on the near hook. 
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distinct enough to the practised eye of a shepherd, said in 
some cases to be able to recognise each sheep in the flock, 
by its face ; where we should certainly find only uniformity. 

With the name and address of each person, is given on 
each leaf of this book, the figure of two sheep, looking in 
opposite directions, and on the sides of which are shewn 
the appropriate wool-marks. The horn and ear-marks 
can only be illustrated by description, and that is copiously 
given below. It is a book expected to be read only by 
shepherds, and its circulation to be limited to members of 
this Association: it is sent out without fear of the critics, 
or hopes from the public, as homely in style and material, 
as it is concise and technical in description, and simply 
appropriate in illustration,—with its ever-recurring litho- 
graph of the two sheep, the one passant, the other regardant ; 
—but it has the merit which so few books possess, of 
answering the end for which it was designed, without one 
useless word. Little children, I hear, are always delighted _ 
with its pictures, and never discover in them anything like 
monotony. For me too, these simple pages have a strange 
fascination, and its associations a panoramic power, and I 
have mused over it till it seems one of the most interesting 
books I have ever met with. Itisso direct in its statement 
of facts—facts not to be met with elsewhere, and from which 
inferences may be drawn on so many subjects besides that 
of pasturage. It is so trustworthy in its evidence of human 
advancement, peace and prosperity; so suggestive of con- 
trasts between the present and the past, that I may 
perhaps be excused the endeavour to convey to others a 
part of the pleasure I have derived from its perusal. 

The four hundred persons here mentioned are by no 
means a community of shepherds, nor does any one among 
them bear the slightest resemblance to the pastoral hero 
of old, with pipe and crook. The ascent of such fells as 
ours leaves no breath for piping, and their summits are, 
at most seasons, too cold; the Alpenstock would be a more 
useful implement than the crook, for these are ‘‘ sheep that 

never 
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never knew a fold;” driven out in spring, to those bleak 
uplands to find their own subsistence, and only visited, 
occasionally, by their owner, his sons, or servants, in the 
intervals of agricultural or other occupation, until the 
yearly meeting in October; when all sheep are gathered 
from all the moors and fells, in anticipation of winter and 
snowstorms, during which, some sort of food can be given 
to them in enclosures. 

There are wide differences of wealth and position, and 
great contrasts of exterior, education, and refinement, in 
these four hundred men. The link that connects them is 
one.of locality; their residence beneath this range of fells, 
and their right to what, in law, is termed ‘‘common of 
pasture.” There is the lord of a manor, and the squire 
here and there, and the clergyman who occupies his own 
glebe; the wealthy statesman and farmer of hundreds of 
acres ; the small owner or farmer, who gains his subsis- 
tence from the cultivation of thirty or forty; and the 
artisan, who manages to combine a little farming with the 
exercise of his craft. Almost everyone owns a flock of 
Sheep, but the pastoral thread in their lot is so overlaid 
with other occupations as to be almost lost sight of. 
Hardy ponies pasture and thrive on the fells, and cottagers, 
like others, have their flock of geese, after the goslings are 
fit to travel, grazing there till the stubble-fields are ready. 
All have marks of identification; and there is a Goose-book, 
which I have seen, for the parish of Kirkland. 

There is here a pleasant picture of successful combin- 
ation, to win from these bleak heights and slopes the 
utmost amount of profit, with the least possible risk, or 
expense, or loss of time. The wild descriptive beauty of 
the scripture parable of the man who went out into the 
wilderness to find the sheep which he had lost,—‘‘ and 
when he findeth it, he layeth it upon his shoulders, and 
goeth on his way rejoicing,’—hardly withdraws the 
attention from the excessive and exhausting labour of his 
task. Only those acquainted with the climate, the 

7 inequalities, 
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inequalities, and the extent of these wastes, can estimate 
the relief to the minds, as well as the sinews of men, who 
know that their lost sheep will be recovered on an appointed 
day, without any trouble of their own, except that -of 
attending the next annual meeting for such exchanges, 
and for the adjustment of all pastoral business. 

These meetings are held at three different places, here 
mentioned; at midsummer, and also in autumn. Men 
are appointed in every parish to take care of all stray 
sheep, and bring them to the place of meeting, ‘“‘on pain 
of fines, and of forfeiting all benefit of this society.” ‘That 
the mutual confidence implied in this arrangement is not 
misplaced, is proved by the number of sheep thus ex- 
changed, at each place of meeting. At a midsummer 
meeting, three hundred are sometimes thus restored to 
their owners. There is also a partial reliance on the 
instinct of the animals themselves, to preserve their own 
place, or heaf,* on the fell, which is one of the minor 
safeguards of property, in a region almost out of reach of 
thearmofthelaw. This is, indeed, part of the very ground 
on which the law was so long resisted; and from which 
flocks and herds, in the troublous times of the Borders, 
were so often driven away, either to be pounded till they 
were redeemed by the payment of black mail, or altogether 
appropriated by the fierce and needy freebooters. And 
then came the speedy retaliation,—the wild pursuit over 
moor and moss :—‘‘ the hot trod’’—as it was called, with 
sleuth-hounds, kept on the Borders for this purpose; and 
with a blazing wisp, or torch, carried along, the sound of 
horns, and a cry like an Indian war-whoop, which all who 
heard were obliged to join in, and follow, on pain of death. 

What a subject for a picture, if Jacob Thompson, or any 
painter of mountain scenery, would give us a pair of 
Border contrasts, like the ‘‘ Peace and War”’ of Landseer ! 
How many a fierce and bloody fight these silent fells have 


* Heaf, that part of an open fell-pasture on which a particular flock feeds 
Heyd, Danish ; Hefda Icelandic,—prescriptive right ; possession. 
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witnessed, how many a cruel and dismal death! (though 
plunder, rather than slaughter, was the object of these 
raids.) And how many a hunted fugitive may have 
perished, unknown to friends or foes of his own age, but 
leaving a mysterious trace to ours; as when a peat-digger 
finds a human skeleton standing upright in a bog, to his 
infinite wonder and awe, and to the intense interest of the 
archeologist, and the ethnologist, especially if there is 
also found a weapon, or any voucher for his race, or era! 
And doubtless, these, like other mountain wilds, have often 
proved a refuge from enemies, and a path of safety : though 
even in these days of enquiry and elucidation, nobody can 
tell whether ‘‘ Dick o’ the Cow,” as seems: very liken 
made his escape by these lofty solitudes, when after his 
successful reprisals on the Liddesdale rievers, pursuit was 
hot below: just as the London thieves often betake them- 
selves to the house-tops, and elude the police by flying 
over the ridges of roofs, or lying perdue among the fast- 
nesses of chimnies. According to. the Border ballads 
Dick o’ the Cow said, ‘“‘ I may in Cumberland nae langer 
bide”’; and when at the conclusion it is said, ‘‘ At Brough 
under Stanemore, there dwells he,’’—that is exactly the 
southern extremity of this chain, of which his country was 
the north. 

The old spirit of savage selfishness seems to belong to 
no race, or time, in particular. Dr. Livingstone tells us 
of cattle-raids and forays by neighbouring tribes in Africa, 
before his settlement among them; and, just as the old 
tribes of the east or the north, or any other barbarians used 
to plunder each other in a larger way, exactly so the 
people of the neighbouring vallies mentioned in the 
Shepherd’s book, seem to have filled up the intervals 
between the attacks of more powerful depredators, by free- 
booting excursions on each other. Now, in the spirit of 
Christianity, and good neighbourhood, the life of a sheep is 
more cared for than that of a human being three hundred 
years ago: and what a ubiquitous—almost a divine power, 

there 
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there is in a friendly and energetic combination! Now, 
there is in all this range, no spot so wild or lonely to which 
a sheep can stray, but it is pretty sure to be recognised, 
and reported, and restored. On ‘‘Stanemore’s wintry 
waste,” or by Wild Boar Fell, where the Eden rises, in 
Westmorland; or round the labyrinthine bases’ of those 
conical ‘‘ pikes,” of Knock, Dufton, and Murton, which 
may represent the vertebra, if this chain is the ‘‘ Backbone 
of England,” no weary quest is needed. Some shepherd, 
looking after his own, will find the strayed sheep. Along 
the craggy front of Crossfell, or on its wide, brown, and 
dreary summit, almost 3000 feet above the sea level; or on 
the almost treeless waste of Alston Moor, whose outward 
poverty and desolation covers its internal wealth and busy 
mining population, the keen eye of some distant proprietor 
discovers the truant flock, and spares the owner’s search. 
All over Hartside and Rodderup Fell, down to Talkin, al- 
most to Tarn Wadling, and Gilsland, an interloper in any 
flock, or trespasser on any heaf, will soon be noticed, and 
looked after by the pastoral policeman of the parish. The 
rules for these cases are copious and stringent; and the 
responsibility is held, first by one, then another, in rotation, 
in each parish, so as to press equally on all; and the 
person in office is entitled to claim the assistance of his 


neighbours. : 
The character of the district for hospitality is thus 
illustrated. ‘‘ That at this meeting, each member shall 


pay a shilling for refreshment, but if any member of the 
South Association be present, he shall be excused such 
payment.” ‘That there is no pretence of Arcadian inno- 
cence, is signified by another clause, “‘ As it is generally 
supposed that every year sheep are driven off sundry moors, 
it is therefore requested that each member be diligent in 
studying his book, in order to be conversant with the 
marks, and able to check such improper proceedings.” 
As it seems only to be supposed, and as in all this extent of 
fells and bogs, of crags and becks, there might be so 

Z many 
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many ways in which stray sheep might perish, and even 
their remains be undiscovered, it seems hardly conclusive 
that all deficiency of numbers is caused by ‘‘ improper 
proceedings.” Numbers perish in the snowstorms, when 
they occur earlier than October, or later than the spring 
turn-out. The more frequent case is that they are 
‘‘ overblown,” as it is termed, by snowdrifts, perhaps while — 
sheltering behind some rock; sometimes, sheep have 
been known to live for weeks under the snow, if their 
position was such, at first, that their breath could melt 
the snow, so as to keep up a sort of ventilation tunnel to 
the outside. People speak of their being ‘“‘ kept warm 
under the snow,” and coming out 7m good condition. When 
the snow-fall is very heavy, and repeated day after day, 
the poor sheep, in unfavourable situations, have been found 
in great numbers—‘‘over-blown,” and dead; and sad 
losses have, at times, been sustained by members of this 
association. 

The summer meeting at some of those lonely places in- 
dicated, might form a happy contrasting picture with that 
of War. The upland oasis, with its public house and a 
few surrounding habitations and trees and gardens, with 
their back ground of sheltering fells; the green hill 
side, below which flows a rapid brook, and on which 
are gathered, in reposing groups, the waif and stray 
sheep, tired from their long drive in the morning: the 
diversities of men, and ponies, and vehicles there as- 
sembled; the hearty greetings of friends, some of whom 
owe their friendship to this association, and who seldom 
meet but at these places; the illustration of feeling by 
the glasses, &c, hinting that the sum prescribed for 
refreshment may be exceeded, if it may not be reduced; 
the variety of dogs on guard, and participating in their 
masters’ gladness, in the recovery of their charge, with - 
wonderful sagacity ; a few women looking on a little apart, 
and children playing around :—these, in the hands of an 
artist like Rosa Bonheur, would form a characteristic and 

pleasing 
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pleasing picture ;—with a peep into a far-off valley, along 
the road to which, groups are already wending their way 
homewards. 

Considering that the men of this region are believed to 
be descendants of the fractious and resolute Northmen— 
and, among other things, this book has something to say 
in support of that belief—it is not surprising that all this 
care and pains does not quite settle the question of indi- 
vidual rights; nor that their very indefiniteness, each being 
dependent on the enclosed land occupied, should admit of 
over-stocking, and encroachment, by men of perfectly just 
intention; that, notwithstanding the good feeling, and 
friendship, thus manifested, the open common is denounced 
at farmers’ clubs, as unsatisfactory ; and parish boundaries 
are forthwith to be built as far up as they can be carried. 
It is likely, however, that, in dealing with the untameable 
fells, there will remain the measure of imperfection which 
attends other human institutions, and which is most pro- 
minent in any attempt to bound the infinite. 

A glance over the index gives one an impression of 
familiarity with the names, especially of those of the more 
northern portion of the district ; and a moment’s reflection 
makes it quite clear that these are names, in many cases, 
of both places and persons, which are celebrated in Border 
Minstrelsy, and that the same proper names are still as- 
sociated with the same localities, asin ‘“‘ Rookhope Ryde,” 
the ‘“‘ Raid of the Reedswire,” ‘‘ Johnny Armstrong,” &c. 
In the high Northumbrian vallies, which Sir Walter Scott 
tells us were inhabited by some of the fiercest of the 
Englishfree booters, thereare still Ridleys, and Fetherstons, 
Elliots, and Emmersons; descendants, no doubt, of the old 
families who have clung to some few acres, and have never 
been tempted to leave their native mountains. This is 
not a country to invite new settlers, so much, perhaps; 
but the list speaks eloquently of the local attachment of 
the old. It speaks also of thrift and industry, and tem- 
perance, and other old fashioned virtues, quite essential 
to the preservation of such very small properties. 

Many 
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Many of these proper names are local, derived from 
neighbouring places; bestowed, possibly, when the members 
of the families of settlers in a colony became too numerous 
to be longer distinguished by their patronymic; but there 
has been a slight transposition in many cases—not to a 
more smiling landscape, or a kindlier climate, but to some 
neighbouring dale, where scenery and climate, and con- 
ditions of life and property, are the same. 

Teesdale no longer dwells in the vale of Tees, nor 
Ridsdale in that of the Reed, nor Kendal in that of the 
Kent. Milburn has gone a few miles from Milburne, and 
Blenkarn from Blencarn, and Dent from Dent. Renwick, 
and Salkeld, and Lonsdale, and Whitfield, and Sowerby, and 
Morland, and Bayles are no longer, each and severally, 
‘of that ilk,” but the names of both the men and the 
places are in this book, or within a short distance of each 
other, and of the spots where the names first were given 
to the ancestors of these very men. Of these four hundred 
names, one hundred and thirty, or about one third, are of 
that class ending in son; a termination held to be indi- 
cative of Scandinavian descent, and the testimony of every 
book, and every traveller in Norway and Denmark, and in 
Iceland, discloses such similarities as we never meet with 
elsewhere; besides that of the Sagas, shewing that this 
was the usual way of distinguishing the men of the north, 
a thousand years ago. 

It would be curious if one could find out the links of 
connection between Mr. Thomsen, the Danish antiqua- 
rian, at Copenhagen, and our neighbours, the Archbishop 
of York, and Jacob Thompson, our artist of mountain 
scenes; between Hans Christian Andersen and Robert 
Anderson, our Cumberland Ballad bard; between the 
Nilsens, and Neilsens, and Nigelsens, and our Neilsons 
and Nicholsons. The name of our naval hero, Nelson, - 
was claimed by Worsaae as of Danish origin. One single 
letter is often the only difference between such Danish names 
as Jonsen, and Hansen, and Pehrsen, and those of the same 

| sound 
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sound and signification here. Arnison and Atkinson, both 
very common in this district, are very near the Arneson, 
and Akason, or Hakonson, of the Sagas; and it is observ- 
able that we have no such names as Arne, or Atkin. 
Collinson, into which middle ~ may have been inter- 
polated, at some late time, as has been done with many 
similar names in my own recollection, is probably the 
son of Colli; Tolson of Toli, both Norse names. Ro- 
landson and Rawlinson, might be sons of Rollo—it is 
here abbreviated to Rawnson. And Gunson, perhaps, a 
shortening of Gunnar, or Gudmundson. Egilsen is no doubt 
our Eggleson; and Sveinsen, our Swainson; Eimersen 
—LEmmerson; Kennison, as with us, might be the son of 
Hrani, or of Rene, after Northmen became Norman. ‘The 
opposers of these views should, at least, give some other 
reason why these names are so common here, and so 
scarce elsewhere. It is of some significance to notice, 
that in the list of two hundred and fifteen names of the 
poor sufferers by the Hartley pit catastrophe, there is no 
such proportion of names of this termination; but with 
some of the same, there is a mixture of Scottish and Irish 
names, very different from those of the old agricultural 
population. 

The Christian names, too, are mostly of the old plain 
and scriptural kind, which come down with such persistency 
in Northern families; there is still a ‘‘ Simon Elliot of the 
Hanging Shaw.” And while there is in many places, such 
a fondness for royal and novel names, it is pleasant to 
meet with what looks like appreciation of worth and genius, 
in the perpetuation of a good man’s name, quaint though 
it be ;—Jeremy Taylor occurs twice in this list, once with 
a third and final name. Isaac Walton is a very common 
combination here, but probably without any connexion 
with the angler. Walton is doubtless the designation of 
many a family whose ancestor built a tun, or enclosure, 
along the course of the Roman Wall, which also, gives 
the names Walton, and Walby, to two villages near Car- 

lishe ; 
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lisle; and furnished sobriquets like ‘‘ Will by the Wa,” 
and other ballad names. The name, Ralph Emmerson, 
suggests a query whether Ralph Waldo Emmerson _— 
be a descendant of this old border family. 

The names of places have a very northern look, and 
sound; and though Mr. Wright claims, as Anglo-Saxon, 
the old Norse and Danish termination, ‘‘thwaite,”’ a cleared 
place, "iy," a dwelling, ‘‘ hope,” a shelter, there are so 
many evidences of our peculiarities of speech belonging to 
the high north, that we still keep our old opinion, and call 
them Scandinavian, if Southern-English speech is Anglo- 
Saxon. Baldershaw, or Baldersdale, and Balderswood, all 
look like memorials of the white God, Balder, or of some 
settler who bore his name. And we have the hard con- 
sonants in such as Skides, Skelling, Busk, and Marske, 
which Saxon, or southern influence would surely have 
softened into Shieling, Bush, and Marsh. 

There is a hint of the fierce old rangers of these fells in 
such names as Wolfcleugh, Wild Boar Fell, Wild Boar 
Nuik; and in Hartshope, and Harehope, Swinehope, and 
Rookhope, and perhaps Kielhope, (Kiel being Danish for 
badger), hope being old Norse for shelter, each of these 
places might have been the haunt or lair of the animal 
whose name it bears. Stanhope and Rotherhope, (the 
latter pronounced like a Danish name Rodderup), have 
local associations. Knaresdale, interpreted by a Danish 
dictionary, means crabbed, or niggard valley, and the name 
is appropriate to its elevation, though cultivation may 
long since have altered its character. And Wanwood may 
have been some thriveless and stunted plantation, which 
is no longer so. Such names as Darkdale, Blackcleugh, 
Windyside, Scurvy Gill, Sievy Gill (Siv. Dan. a rush) 
Quarry House, Stone Riggs, Foul Lonning, Darth Gill, 
Marske, Slakes, &c., all speak of the simple honesty of old 
times, when things received their true names, and dis- 
advantages of climate, soil, and situation were not sought 
to be compensated, or dignified, by high sounding epithets, 

And 
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And where the names are complimentary, they may be 
relied on as appropriate; for we know that all along the 
skirts of these fells, are fertile valleys, and smiling villages, 
with meadows of the most vivid green, or cornfields of 
golden hue: gardens and orchards with abundance of hardy 
fruits, and sweet sequestered homes, are nestling in the 
hollows of the hills, or bordering the lively streams. 

And the thought is suggested—how wonderfully all this 
resembles a peaceful chapter in the Nial Saga, as translated 
by Mr. Dasent. The names, the fells, the occupations, 
the neighbours combining to find the sheep, here as in 
Iceland, eight hundred years ago, when, perhaps theclimate 
was better than now. But in that old time the peaceful 
episodes were few—or they were not chronicled ; while the 
clash of war seems to have resounded long after its actual 
cessation. 

‘‘Once on a time when autumn was come, it happened 
that men had hard work to gather their flocks home, and 
many of Glum’s wethers were missing. Then Glum said 
to Thristiolf, ‘Go thou up on the fell, with my house- 
carles, and see if ye cannot find anything out about the 
sheep.’ ” 

“So they went up South Rekiardale, and up along by 
Bangnagil, and so south to Cross Fell, but some of the 
band he sent to Sulafells, and they all found very many 
sheep.” 

‘“They went south of Cross Fell, and found there a 
flock of wild sheep, and they went south of the fell and tried 
to drive them down but still the sheep got away from them 
on the fell.’’* 


Such is the story I read in this book; and such are its 
associations. It, and all the wide pastures and fells— 
‘© They speak of customs long retained, 
Of simple, plain, primzeval life; 
They mark the little we have gained, 
With all our study, toil and strife, 
Such England was in Shakespere’s time.””— 


* History of Burnt Nial.—Translated from the Icelandic by Mr. Dasent. 
Only 
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Only in regard to pastoral affairs, however. Changes 
there have been great, and beneficial, in many things. 
- But looking at the character of this scattered population, 
at their peaceful, useful, and honourable lives, we may 
believe that there is an elevating influence in these lofty 
and solemn scenes, in which, as it were, they are over- 
shadowed with the presence of the Almighty ; and certainly 
are preserved from many debasing influences. 

Since the above was written, twelve years ago, several 
of the commons belonging to the parishes here alluded 
to, have been enclosed, and the Association has been pro- 
portionably reduced in extent, and in numbers.” tag 
as useful as ever, as active in spirit as before, and I see 
other places of meeting are appointed, for the convenience 
of its members. 


ArT. XIX.—The Parrs, of Kendal Castle. By Str GEORGE 
DUCKETT, Bart. 
Read at Appleby, Fuly 28th, 1875. 
A TABULAR descent of the Parrs from the Lancasters, 
Barons of Kendal, is given herewith. The following 
are further notices of this family. 
The inquisition p. m. on Sir William de Parr, the hus- 
band of Elizabeth de Ros, recites :— 
, Willielmus de Parr ch’r tenuit, die quo obiit, 
West’ml. ite i Anee 
6 Hen. Iv. |: 2% ‘etmnum vite sue per legem Anglic am 
de jure Elizabethe nuper uxoris sue, consang’ 
et her’ Thome de Roos ch’r, et fil’ Joh’is de Roos, filii 
d’c’i Thome, quartam partem manerii de Kirkby in Kendal 
de Rege in capite, per servicium militare, vizt, per servicium 
quarte partis unius feodi militis, et quod Joh’es de: Parr 
est filius et heres ipsorum Will4 et Elizabethe. (Dods. 
MSS. 70, £1365" a1, 19) 665° Bibl. Bodl;) 
On this tiation, Richard Duket of Grayrigg, was 


one of the jurors. 
‘The 
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The inquisition p. m. taken on Thomas de Ros, r4 Ric. 
I]., (grandfather of the aforesaid Elizabeth), says :— 
“ Quod idem Thomas obiit ultimo die Novemb’r ult’ elaps’, 
et quod Elizabetha, uxor Will’i del Parr militis, et con- 
sanguinea et heres predicti Thome, vizt filia Johannis de 
Ros, filii predicti Thome de Ros, etc. 


Thomas de Ros vy 


| 
Joh’es de ar 





| 
Elizabeth, 14 Ric. II.=Will’m Parr, 14 Ric. II. 


The annexed extract is from the inquisition taken after 
the death of Agnes, wife of John Parr, 14 Hen. VI. (anno 
decimo quarto Henrici sexti). 
Agnes, que fuit uxor Joh’is Parr ar,’ tenuit 
in com’ Westm’l de Rege, die quo obiit, in 
dotem de hereditate Thome Parr militis, fil’ 

Westm’l. ~ et heredis Joh’is Parr, quondam viri Sul, 3m 
partem quarte partis manerii de Kirkeby in 
Kendall, per servicium quarte partis unius 
feodi militis. (MS. Dods. 11, fo. 4Q). 

The 224 Vol. of the Dodsworth MSS. contains abstracts 
of wills, proved between the years 1388 and 1545, and 
copied by Dodsworth in April, 1651 [MS. 22, 102145 |’. 

The will of Sir Thomas Parr, father of Queen Catherine 
Parr, is thus given :— 

(Collectanea quedam ex registris testamentorum in 
officio Registrarii curie prerogative, Lond.) 

[In registro Ayloff, fo. 4; 7 Novemb. 9 H.- VII.) 

I Sir Thomas Parr knyght bequeth my body to be buryed 
wtrout pomp in the blake ffryers church in London, yf I 
dy w'"in 20 myles of london. It™, I will that all my lands 
w*" decended to me as heire to Sir Will’m Parr knight my 
fader, shall remayne to Mawde my wief for her joynture. 
It™, I will that my daughters Kateryn and Anne have 
“viii betwixt them, except they prove to be my heires or 

AA my 
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my son heires, and then they shall not have the sé ¢viiz", 
but will that itt be bestowed on copes and and vestments 
to be given to the house of Gervays (Jervaulx), and 1oo# 
to be bestowed upon the chauntry of Kendall. It’, I will 
that my servants Rowland Thornburgh, have after the 
death of his fader the ffostership of my old park att Kendale 
for his life, and that Edward Midelton have the ffostership. _ 
of the parke of Ravensworth.* It™, I will that my cosen, 
Richard Duket the younger, have the farme w hee hath, 
called Garnet house, for his lef, paying the old rent 
wtout fyne or gersome. It™, I will that my brother Sir 
William Parr knight, have durying the noneage of myne 
heire, all lands w“* I have of the King, in ferm for yeres 
in Kendale. It’, I will that the college of Irtlingburgh, 
shall have vili xi1j§ 111j4 to pray for my soule. It™, I will 
that my son William have my great chayne of gold, wis 
worth cxllib that the King’s grace gave me. It™, I make 
Mawde my wife, Doctor Tunstall m’ of the Rolles, and 
Sir William Parr my brother, myne executors. (P’bat 
27 Jan. 1517). 
Sir William Parr og 


Sir * Riel Parr, sisi yes Mawd Sir William Parr, knight 
William Parr, son and heire. ee ee 

Of these foregoing, William Parr the son, in 30 Hen. 
VIII., was created Lord Par and Ros of Kendal. He 
married Helena, d. and heir of Henry Bourchier, Earl of 
Essex, and was created earl of Essex. Finally he was 
created, 1 Edward VI., Marquess of Northampton, and | 
died 28 Oct? 13 Eliz. 

Anne, married William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
ancestor of the present Earl of Pembroke. 

Katherine was the last Queen of King Hen. VIII. 


* Ravensworth (or Kirkby-Ravensworth), near Richmond, in Yorkshire, con- 
tains the ruinsof the castle, once the seat of the Fitz Hughs. The testator’s mother 
was Elizabeth, one of the sisters and coheirs of Lord Fitz Hugh. 

t Irthlingborough, in co. Northampfon. 


The 
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The will of Maude, mother of Queen Catherine, is as 
follows :— 

(In Registro Thower fo. 11.) 20 Maii 21 Hen. VIII. 

I dame Mawde Parr wyddow, late wef of Sir Thomas 
Parr knight decessed, bequeth my body to be buryed in 
the black ffryers church in London. Item, whereas I 
have indebted myself for the preferment of my son and 
heyre William Parr, as well to the Kyng for the marriage 
of my said son, as to my lord of Essex for the marriage of 
my lady Boucher, daughter and heire apparent of the said 
erle &c. Anne (the testator’s dau’r); Sir William Parr* 
k, (the testator’s brother); Kateryne Borough (the testa- 
tor’s daughter) ; Thomas pykeryng squire (the testator’s 
cousyn and steward of her house). P’bat. 14 Dec. 1531 
(23 Hen. VIII.) (MS. 22 Dods. fo. 208.) 

QUEEN CATHERINE Parr, sixth and last wife of Henry 
VIII., was born at Kendal Castle, in Westmorland, and 
was one of the two daughters of Sir Thomas Parre, of 
Kendal, Knt., by Maud his wife, daughter and coheir of 
Sir Thomas Green, of Green’s Norton, in Northampton- 
shire. She was sister of William de Parr (see foregoing 
wills), Marquess of Northampton, and married as her first 
husband, Edward Borough (or Burgh), eldest son and 
heir apparent of Thomas, Lord Borough, who died s. p. 
before his father. She married, secondly, John Neville, 
Lord Latimer, who died between Sept. 12th, 1542, and 
11th of March following; and thirdly at Hampton Court, 
July 12th, 1543, she married, being then 34 years old, and 
eminent for beauty, King Henry VIII. After his death, 
she married Thomas, Lord Seymour of Sudely, (brother 
of Edward, Duke of Somerset, Lord Protector to Edward 
VI.) She died under somewhat suspicious circumstances, 
at Sudeley Castle in Gloucestershire, Sept. 5, 1548, 2 Edw. 
VI. Her will is dated Sept’ 5, 1541. (Test. Probat. Dec. 
6. 1548). 

An engraving of her seal will be found at p. 234, vol. 5, 

* This was Sir W. Parr of Horton. aS 
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Archeologia; ‘‘ MAGNUM SIGILLU’ D’NZ KATHERINE” 
REGLZ ANGLIA, FRANCIZ, ET HIBERNIZ&.” This legend 
surrounds her armorial ensigns, with supporters, and sur- 
mounted by the Imperial diadem. On the dexter side of 
the escutcheon are the arms of Hen. VIII., France 
quartering England, on the sinister the arms of Katherine 
Parr, quarterly of six. The facsimile of her autograph, | 
here annexed, is contained in a Latin letter to the 


Katherine Reo 





Princess . Elizabeth,’ (Cotton:, MS... Vesp., F., 111. fo. 4165) 
“Katherine Regina K.P.,” and on the next page, ‘‘ Kateryn 





the Quene Regente K.P.,”’ her custom being to add the 
initials of her paternal name; (Autographs of Royal and 
remarkable persons, edited by the late Mr. J. Gough 
Nichols, F.S.A.).. Mr. Nichols observes, “‘ It is worthy 
of remark, that each of Henry’s Queens was in some de- 
gree, and that Katherine Parr (his most lowly extracted 
bride), was nearly related to him. She was his third 

cousin once removed.” 
Katherine of Arragon and Jane Seymour were his fifth 
cousins; Katherine Howard and Anne Boleyn were his 
eighth | 
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eighth cousins once removed ; and Anne of Cleves was his 
ninth cousin. ‘This is set forth in a pedigree, printed in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 1829 (p. 397), from 
which it is clear that each of the Queens of Henry VIII. 
was descended from Blood Royal. Catherine Parr was 
more nearly related to the King, than any of his other 
wives, being almost within the prohibited degrees of con- 
sanguinity, being descended from John of Gaunt, fourth 
son of King Edward III. Her body, wrapt in lead, was in 
1782 discovered at Sudley, and an engraving of the cist, 
or leaden covering, is represented in Vol. ix. of the Archzo- 
logia. 

There is, (or was, in 1787,) an original picture of 
Catherine Parr in the gallery of Lambeth, over the 
chimney piece ; and another in the possession of the Earl 
of Denbigh. (S. ‘‘ Observations on the death, and place 
of burial of Queen Catherine Parr,” pp. z-15, Vol. ix. 
Archeologia.) 

The particulars of her funeral, (at which Lady Jane Grey 
was chief mourner), are furnished by Brooke, York Herald, 
from his ‘‘ Collections of Ceremonials,”’ No. vi.; originally 
copied from a work in the Cottonian Library of the British 


Museum. 
Funeral of Queen Katherine Parr. 


‘‘ A Breviate of th’entirement of the Ladye Katherine 
‘‘Parre, Quene Dowager, late wife of Kinge Henrye 
‘‘theight, and aftre wiefe to Sir Thomas Lord Seymer of 
‘“‘ Sudeley, and highe Admirall of Englond.” 

“Item, on Wenysdaye the v" of Septembre, between 
‘¢ij and iii of the Clocke in the morninge, died the afore- 
“« said ladye, late Quene Dowager, at the Castle of Sudley 
‘‘in Gloucestershyre, 1548, and lyeth buried in the 
*chappell of the seid Castle.” 

‘Item, she was cearid and chested in leade accordinglie, 
‘and so remaynid in her pryvie chambre untill things 
‘‘were in aredyness.”’ 

‘‘ Hereaftre followethe the provision in the chappell.” 

Leis, 
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‘“Item, hit was hangid with blacke clothe garnished 
‘‘with Schoocheons of maryagys, viez. Kinge Henrye 
‘‘ th’eight and her in payle under the Crown ; her owne in 
‘lozenge undre the Crowne ; also tharmes of the Lorde 
‘* Admyrall and hers in pale without Crowne.” 

‘‘Item, Rayles covered withe blacke clothe for the 
‘“mourners to sytt in, with stools and cussheons accord- 
*‘inglie, without eyther hersse mat*, valence, or tapres, 
‘‘saving 1j tapres whereon were ij Scoocheons w® stode 
‘*uppon the Corps duringe the Servyce.” 

‘‘’The ordre in proceadinge to the Chappell.” 
‘‘Fyrst ij conductors in blacke with blacke staves.” 
‘Then Gentlemen and Esquiers.” 

“Then Koients.” 

‘* Then Offycers of Household with there whyte staves.” 
“Then the Gentlemen Huisshers.” 

“Then Somerset: Heraulde in the K.’s cote.” 

‘Then the corps borne by vi Gentlemen in blacke 
gounes with theire hodes on theire heades.”’ 

‘‘ Then xi staffe torches borne on eche side by yeomen 
‘‘rounde aboute the corps, and at eche corner a Knight 
‘for assistaunce with their hodes on theyre heades.” 

‘* Then the Ladye Jane, daughter to the Lorde Marquis” 
‘of Dorsett, Chief Mourner, led by an estate, her trayne” 
‘‘ borne uppe by a yonge ladye.” * 

‘Then vi other Ladie mourners, ij and ij.” 

‘** Then all Ladies and Gentlemen, ij and ij.” 

‘* Then Yeomen, tij and i1j in a rank.” 

‘Then all other followinge.” 

‘<The manner of the service in the church.” 

‘‘Ttem, when the corps was sett within the Rayles and 
‘“‘the mourners playcid, the hole Quere began and sange 
‘‘certain salmes in Englishe and reade iij lessons, and 
‘‘ after the iij** lesson the mourners accordinge to theyre 
‘‘degrees,and as yt ys accustomyed, offerid into the Almes 


6é 


* This was Lady Jane Grey, daughter of Henry Grey, Marquis of Dorset, 
afterwards Duke of Suffolk; beheaded in the reign of Queen Mary. 


‘* boxe 
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** boxe, and when they hadde don, all other, as gentlemen 
** or gentlewomen, that wolde.”’ 

“The Offeringe don, Doctor Coverdall, the Quene’s 
‘‘Almner, began his Sermonde, whiche was verie good 
*‘and godlie, and in one place therof he took an occasion 
‘to declare unto the people, howe that there shoulde 
‘none there thinke, seye, or spreade abrode, that the 
“‘ offeringe which was there don, was don anye thing to 
‘* proffitt the deade, but for the poor onlye; And also the 
‘lights which were caried and stode about the corps, 
“were for honour of the parsson, and for none other 
“entente, nor purpose; And so wente throwghe with 
‘“hys Sermonde, and made a godlye prayer; And th’ole 
‘‘ Church aunswerid and praied the same with hym in 
ath ende.” 

“The Sermonde don, the corps was buried, duringe 
*‘ which tyme the Quere songe Te Deum in Englishe.” 

‘*¢ And this don, aftre dynner, the mourners and the rest 
‘‘that wolde returnid homewarde agayne, all which afore- 
‘said was done in a mornynge.” 


NOTE UPON THE PEDIGREE OF LANCASTER, BARON OF 
KENDAL. 


It behoves us to observe that exception has been taken 
to the entire descent of William, 
the first of the name of Lancaster, Baron of Kendal, not 
only from Ivo de Taillebois, but (as we understand it), 
from those in recorded and immediate succession to him. 
The question will be found raised in the ‘‘ Introduction to” 
‘‘the Pipe Rolls of Cumberland, Westmorland, and” 
‘* Durham,” (Published by Soc. of Antiquarians of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 1847),and as the pages of that work 
may give it the stamp of authenticity, we here quote so 
much of the entry, as relates to the matter :— 
‘** Kendal, with the rest of Amounderness, wasinthehands 
* of the Crown at the date of the compilation of Doomsday, 
‘‘ but was afterwards in the possession of Yvo Tailbois, who 
‘appears 
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‘“‘ appears to have been also the proprietor of the manor of 
** Kirkby Stephen, in the Barony of Appleby.” * 

‘““On the death of Yvo, Ranulph de Meschines suc- 
“ceeded to his large possessions, in right of Lucia his 
“wife, the relict of Roger dé .Romara. Lucia; in hee 
“second widowhood, had livery of the lands which had 
‘belonged to Yvo Tailbois in Lincolnshire, and transmit- 
“ted them to her son, William de Romara. The Barony 
“‘of Kendal, however, passed inte other hands. The 
‘particulars of this alienation are explained by Ordericus 
“‘ Vitalis, who tells us, that in 1122 William de Romara 
“took up arms against his sovereign, because he refused 
“to restore his mother’s inheritance, which her husband 
‘Ranulph had given in exchange for the county of Chester. 
‘Kendal was thus in possession of the Crown up to 
“the 31 Henry I., as appears by the accounts of that year, 
“but during the reign of Stephen, probably in that of 
** Scotland, for” says the Introduction in question, ‘‘in the 
‘“‘ subsequent claims of the Scottish Kings, the county of 
‘¢ Westmorland is included, as well as Cumberland and 
‘*Northumberland.t Kendal, in the meantime, became 
‘“‘the property of Nigel de Albini, whose son, Roger de 
‘‘ Mowbray, granted it to William de Lancaster. Nigel de 
** Albini, and William de Lancaster are both mentioned 
‘‘as former possessors of the Barony, in a charter of 
“ Richard I. to Gilbert, the son of Roger Fitz Reinfrid, 
‘‘and it further appears from the return of Knights’ fees, 
*‘in the Black Book of the Exchequer, that William (de 
‘** Lancaster) derived his title from Roger de Mowbray, in 
“‘the reign of King Stephen.” 

‘“‘ Tt is necessary to state thus distinctly the authorities, 
‘from which the descent of the Barony of Kendal is deri- 
‘“‘ved, because a fictitious pedigree is preserved amongst 
‘the muniments of the Abbey of St. Mary at York, which - 


* See Charter of Yvo Tailbois to the Monastery of St. Mary, York, under Stephen, 
its first abbot, 1088-1112 (Monasticon). 


+ Rymer’e Foedera. 
‘‘ traces 
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‘traces the genealogy of William de Lancaster from Yvo 
“ Taillebois. With so little skill has this pedigree been 
“fabricated, that the names of Eltred and Ketel are intro- 
“duced as those of the son and grandson of Yvo, ‘a 
‘*¢¢remarkable instance,’ says Dr. Whitaker, if true, ‘of 
*“*the adoption of Saxon names into a Norman family.’ 
‘‘ Ketel the son of Eltred, Yvo Tailbois, and William de 
‘‘ Lancaster, all appear from the chartulary of St. Mary’s 
‘to have been benefactors of the abbey, and an ignorant 
‘“monk has joined their names as links in one pedigree.” 
pripe’ Kolls, Cumb. Westm. and Dm., Soc..Ant. Nc., 
pp. xlii-iv. | 

The foregoing statement, considering the source whence 
it is derived, would seem prima facie to be conclusive, but 
it is unfounded as regards the immediate progenitors of 
William de Lancaster. ‘The facts to be presently adduced, 
go far to contradict if they do not entirely refute so much 
of it, as relates to his descent from Ethelred. Whether 
this Ethelred was the son of Ivo de Taillebois, under that 
name, seems very doubtful; still more so whether the Saxon 
King of that name was his maternal grandfather, (as stated 
by Burn in his History of Westmorland, and the Curwen 
descent). The date of that King’s death in ro16, and the 
accession of the Conqueror, the true epoch of Ivo de 
Taillebois, are too far separated to render the supposition 
probable, and of Elgiva, according to Burn, the daughter 
of Ethelred, and wife of Ivo de Taillebois, we have not 
succeeded in finding otherwise any record.* We have 
given in a footnote to a table of descent of the Lancaster 
family, the evidences from Ingulphus in support of Lucia 
the wife, first of Ivo de Taillebois, and secondly of Roger 
de Romara. The Abbot of Croyland (Ingulphus), con- 
temporary with the facts he relates, records no issue by the 
first husband of the Countess Lucia. The entries following 
distinctly allude to the father of Ketel by the Saxon name 
of Ethelred. , 


* Burn’s History of Westmorland and Cumberland, 1., 253, 465; ii., 52, 53. 
BB In 
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In the Chartulary of Cockersand, of which William™de 
Lancaster, (who first assumed that name by license of 
King Henry II.), was a benefactor, we find him styled, 
‘‘ filius Gilberti” (Dods. MS. 45, fo. 27; Mon. Angl. vi., 
gog). The mother of this Gilbert, father of William de 
Lancaster (called “‘filius Ketelli”) (Rawl. MS. -B..437, 
fo. 414), was Christiana, the wife: of Ketellus. This 1s9@ 
proved by her attestation to her husband’s grant of the 
church of Morland in Westmorland, to the Abbey of St. 
Mary’s, York. That Ketel, the husband of the aforesaid 
Christiana, was the son of Ethelred, is proved by another 
grant of William de Lancaster (the 2nd) to the Hospital 
of St. Peter’s, York; so that the above facts distinctly shew 
Ethelred to have been the direct ancestor of William (de 
Lancaster), and thus far, as regards that part of the 
descent, the imputation cast upon it is sufficiently 
controverted. We see nothing to oppose the sup- 
position that Ethelred was the son of Ivo, save in the 
Saxon name, which, if such really was his name, is against 
this contingency. Burn, under the descent of the Curwens 
of Workington, as before observed, makes Ivo de Taillebois 
to marry Elgiva, the d. of Ethelred, King of England, but 
no authority for this statement is brought forward in proof 
of it. The match with Lucia, on the contrary, is substan- 
tiated by Ingulphus, so that were the intervening difficulty 
removed, as regards Ethelred, the proved progenitor of the 
Lancasters, the descent of that family, (and that of the 
Curwens) from Ivo, would require no further corroboration. 
According to the Introduction to the Pipe Rolls, (p. xviii) 
Lucia was the daughter, not the wife, of Ivo de Taillebois, 
as shewn by the Pipe Roll, 31 Hen. 1. This,. 2f-ivue; 
increases the difficulty, and tends to make the Lancaster 
descent from Ivo through that wife, still less probable, but 
in no way affects the descent from Ethelred, the father of 
Ketellus. 


ART. 
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Art. XX.—Hill, of Crackenthorpe. By EDWARD BELLASIS, 
_ Esgq., Bluemantle Pursuivant of Arms. 
Read at Appleby, Fuly 28th, 1875. 
HE family of Hill appear to have been settled for a 
considerable period in Bongate, and the registers 
there are full of the name. Some persons, to support 
their theory as to the antiquity of the race, say that the 
expression “old as the hills,” originally referred to the 
clan of Hill, wherever found. However that may be, it is 
certain that amidst the number of Hughs and Johns in the 
adjoining hamlet, all bearing a name by no means uncom- 
mon, the genealogist may discover the descent of some 
Hills of Crackenthorpe, now extinct in the male line, 
whose history may not be deemed altogether unworthy of 
a record.* 

Richard Hill of Crackenthorpe, married 13 May, 1624, 
Jenet Machell, who is possibly identical with the Jenet, 
daughter of John Machell, who was baptized 10 Dec., 
1598. By her, Richard had one son, John, of whom here- 
after, and three daughters, Jenet, Margaret, (baptized 6 
Dec., 1635,) and Agnes, (baptized 17 Oct., 1643,) who mar- 
ried 8 June, 1665, John Dover. There is a bond extant 
of Hugh Machell to Thomas Hill, of the year 1603, and 
it is surmised that Richard had a brother Thomas, for by 
an indenture of 1616, a Thomas Hill demises to his brother 
Richard his mansion and new dwelling house in Cracken- 
thorpe, and house at the back called the malt-house, for 
1000 years. But asa Richard Hill, senior, appears in the 
registers, our Richard being styled junior, it is difficult to 
say to which Richard Hill, Thomas refers. 

The will of Richard Hill of Crackenthorpe, yeoman, is 





* Unless otherwise stated it must be understood that all dates of baptism, 
marriage, and burial that are given, are taken from the Bongate registers. 


dated 
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dated 1 Nov. 1681, and was proved at Carlisle, 18 Jan., 
1681-2. He desires to be buried in Bongate churchyard. 
To his daughter, Margaret Hill, he leaves 4os.; to his 
daughter Jennet, the same, and also “one fether bed 
with cloathes there is belonging to it, and one chist’’; to 
his daughter Agnes, 4os. and a “‘chist’’;. to his grand- 
child Eleanor Dover, ‘‘one cupboard w stands in the | 
Bower,” and the residue he bequeaths to his son John 
Hill, whom he appoints sole executor. , 

John Hill of Crackenthorpe, only son and heir of Richard, 
was baptized r Nov., 1638. He married 26 May, 1666, 
Elizabeth Nelson, who bore him two sons, Hugh and John, 
of whom hereafter. Elizabeth was buried at Bongate, 
and to her and her husband, whose burial is not record- 
ed there, there is a monumental inscription on a tomb 
outside the church, and to the right, as you enter by 
the priest’s door :—‘‘In memory of John Hill, of Cracken- 
thorpe who died July 8th 1687 in the year of his age 4g. 
And also Elizabeth his wife who died April 24th 1704, in 
the year of her age 66.”” The will of John Hill of Cracken- 
thorpe, husbandman, is dated 26 June, 1687, and was 
proved at Carlisle, 27 July following. To his son Hugh 
he leaves one bay mare and ten sheep, to Eliner Dover 
one lamb, and the residue to his wife and son John, whom 
he appoints executrix and executor respectfully. John and 
Hugh Hill are two of the witnesses. 
~ Hugh Hill of Crackenthorpe, gentleman, was, I believe, 
the elder of John’s two sons, and is said to have made over 
what freehold lands he possessed to his brother John Hill. 
His wife Emma (I have not discovered her maiden name, 
nor where she was married) predeceased him, and was 
buried 22 July, 1733. Hewas buried 31 Oct., 1741, leaving 
four sons (three others died in infancy), Richard, Lancelot, 
Hugh, and Benjamin, of whom hereafter, and two daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth, baptized 15 March, 1690, and married 17 
July, 1718, to William Docker; and Margaret, born 2 and 
baptized 13 Feb., 1700, who married 31 Dec., 1727, 

Joseph 
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Joseph Bellas’, of Marton, gentleman, an only son and heir, 
and bore him three sons, viz., George Bellasis who entered 
Queen’s College, Oxford, took his degrees of M.A.and D.D., 
and became rector of Yattendon and vicar of Basilden 
and Ashampstead, all in Co. Berks.; Hugh; and John, 
who became colonel of Artillery, major general and 
commander of the forces at Bombay.* There were also 
four daughters (a fifth, Agnes, must, I think, have died in 
infancy), Elizabeth, married to Rev. William Kilner, 
Rector of Dufton; Emma, married to Nathaniel Springett, 
B.A., of Brazenose College, Oxford; Hannah, married to 
Thomas Crosby,of Kirkby Thore; and Margaret, who mar- 
ried her first cousin, John Hill, of whom hereafter. Margaret 
Hill, mother of all these children, died 21 and was buried 
27 of June, 1787, aged 87, at Marton, where there is an 
inscription to her memory. By all accounts she was a 
woman of masculine energy and decision of character. 
John Hill, younger brother of Hugh Hill, of Cracken- 
thorpe, was baptized r July, 1675, and entered Queen’s 
College as Bateller, 26 Jan.,1694. Against his name in the 
entry is put in a later hand, ‘‘ Crackanthorpiensis, West- 
morlandiensis.”” He matriculated 7 Feb., 1693-4, at the age 
of 18, graduated B.A. 20 May, 1694, M.A. 24 March, 1701-2. 
He was elected chaplain in Lent Term, 1702, which post 
he held till he was elected Fellow in Michaelmas Term, 
1704. During the years 1712-14, he was Camerarius, 7.e. 
the officer whose duty it is to assign college chambers, to 
receive their rents and keep them in proper repair. In 
1715 he was Bursar. This office he held untilr719g. He 
took part in the election of Provost Gibson in 1716. He 
took his degree of Bachelor of Divinity 6 March, 1718, and 
was senior fellow in 1720-1, and part of 1722, in which 
latter year he was presented by the College to the Rectory 
of Charlton-on-Otmere, Co. Oxon, which living he held up 
to his death. He did not leave off all connection with his 


* He married Anne Martha, only child and heir of the Rev. John Hutchins, 
M.A., Rector of Holy Trinity, Wareham, the well-known Historian of Dorset. 
native 
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native place. In the roth year of Queen Anne’s reign he 
purchased land of one Nelson of Crackenthorpe, now in 
the ‘possession of the granddaughter of his great-niece — 
Emma. On the breaking out of the rebellion he received 
a commission as major of the Oxford University Volunteers, — 
and was familiarly alluded to as the ‘‘ Major.” On this 
point the Rev. John Barnabas Maude, Fellow of Queen’s, — 
wrote in 1844 to Miss Hill of Castlebank :—‘‘ You perhaps 
are not aware that your father, when Fellow and Incum- ~ 
bent, was always called ‘ Major,’ in the Fellow’s Common — 
Room. In those days almost everyone had what the 
what the French call a ‘sobriquet’ applied to them, 
perhaps the Doctor had frequently alluded to his relative - 
‘the Major,’ and thus acquired the name, as it were, by 
inheritance.” The warlike rector of Charlton, however, 
did not survive the suppression of the rebellion.—He was 
buried at Bongate, 25 August, 1745. 

No less than four wills of his are extant. In the first one, 
dated 29th June, 1721, he leaves £200 to his nephew 
Richard, £100 to Ben. Hill, £100 to Hugh, £100 to their 
sister Margaret, andina codicil dated 15th March, 1722-3, 
he says, ‘“‘ Whereas I have given £200 to mynephew Joseph ~ 
Hill, he being since dead, I give £100 of it to John, son 
of Richard Hill, and the other £100 to my nephew Hugh, 
Rem to my nephew Lancelot,” whom he makes executor. 

In the 2nd will, dated 25th Dec. 1725, he gives £200 
a-piece to Richard Hill, Lancelot Hill, and Ben. Hill, and 
to his niece Docker, {10.: His nephew Lancelot is leg 
trustee for Lancelot’s nephew John. 

The 3rd will is dated 1732; he leaves his real and personal — 
estate to his ‘‘dear brother Hugh,” but by codicil dated — 
. Ath July 1734, bequeaths £100 to each of his “‘ kinsmen,” 
John Hill, John’s brother Thomas, and sisters Emma and 
Isabel, and £20 to each of his nieces Docker and Margaret 
Bellas, as well as £30 to his god-son Lancelot Docker. 

The 4th will, dated oth Feb. 1744-5, was proved at Car- 
lisle, 23 Oct., 1745. He describes himself as ‘‘ John Hill, 

Rector 
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Rector of Charlton upon Otmere, Co. Oxon.” He leaves 
his nephew, Benjamin Hill, Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Sixtord, £40, “on the day he shall be inducted into a 
vicarage or parsonage,” and also all his books in print 
and MS. ‘‘ excepting all such sermons or sermon notes 
in my handwriting as are, have been, or may be in his cus- 
tody or any ways in his power to come at, all which 
sermons or sermon notes, I strictly require him the said 
Benjamin to burn or destroy.” He leaves to his nephew, 
Hugh Hill, £160, to his neices, Elizabeth Docker and 
Margaret Bellas, {100 each, of which legacies, that to his 
nephew Hugh is to be payed on St. Martin’s day next, 
after the date of his will, the others within a year of his 
death. To Emma, daughter of his nephew, Richard Hill, 
he gives £20, payable within three months of his death. 
To her sister, Isabel Hill, £100 ‘‘ which I leave with her 
uncle Lancelot Hill,” ‘‘in trust for her desiring him to 
take her and this small legacy under his care.” Lastly, to 
his nephew and executor, Lancelot Hill, all houses, out- 
houses, and ground appertaining to the same, about or in 
Oxford, and all his right to the houses and estate of 
Christopher Sheers, in the Manor of Charlton upon Otmere, 
and all other houses, lands, leaseholdings, or possessions 
therein, or in the manor of Tencot, or Murcot Township. 
To Lancelot Hill also, he bequeaths all those houses and 
lands, ‘‘ which I purchased of my dear brother, his father,” 
and free land bought of Mr. Dobson, both in the manor of 
Crackenthorpe, and fell-gate, sheep-gate, or cattle-gate, 
‘even all the right and liberty I have on Burton Fell,” as 
well as the furniture, etc., at Charlton and Crackenthorpe, 
monies, etc., etc. 

Richard Hill, of Crackenthorpe, eldest surviving son of 
Hugh Hill, and nephew to the ‘‘ Major,” was baptised 
13 Aug., 1693. Tradition says that his wife was a Salkeld. 
Her christian name was Mary, as we know from the re- 
cord of her burial at Bongate, 15 Dec., 1733. Richard 
was buried 7 Noy., 1741, leaving two sons,—John, buried 

a1 
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21 Nov., 1742, and Thomas, who died two years later, 
neither of them of age; and two daughters, who, on the — 
early death of their father, lived with their great-uncle, the 
‘‘Major,” till his death. The younger, Isabell, was baptized 
8 Dec.,1728, and married 11 July, 1753, where I know not, 
to Charles Barnwell, of Co. Berks. The elder Emma, 
baptized 26 Oct.,1723, married at Marton, 30 March,1747, ~ 
the Rev. John Hill, M.A., who was for fifty years Vicar of 
Bongate. Bythis marriage there wasissue, two sons,—Rev. 
Hugh Hill, D.D., Fellow of Queen’s, Vicar of Holy ,RRhood, 
Southampton, and Rector of Church Oakley, Hampshire, 
father of the present Miss Hill, of Castlebank, Appleby ; 
and John Hill, Esq., of Castlebank, father of the late John 
Hill, Esq., M.A., of Castlebank, Recorder of Appleby, who 
devoted the labours of a lifetime to collecting materials for 
a history of his county.* Emma Hill died 12 July, 1752, 
at the early age of 29, and there is an inscription to her 
memory at Bongate. 

But to return to the other sons of Hugh Hill, of Crack- 
enthorpe, brother of the ‘‘ Major.” 

Lancelot Hill, of Crackenthorpe, who was _ the 
‘‘Major’s”’ favourite nephew, if we are to judge by the 
latter’s will, already noticed, was baptized 10 Nov., 1695; 
he died unmarried, and was buried 17 Oct., 1771. The 
will of Lancelot Hill, of Crackenthorpe, deceased, is 
dated ro March, 1772. He leaves all his real estate 
whatsoever to the Rev. William Kilner, of Dufton, in 
trust for the testator’s nephew, John Hill, ‘during his 
minority, possession to be delivered up on John’s coming 
of age, together with all the rents unapplied for his main- 
tenance, together with the residue of his personal estate. 
In case of John Hill’s death, Lancelot bequeaths all his 
estate to his brother, Benjamin Hill. 


* His valuable manuscripts, forming sevéral large volumes, are in the possession 
of one of this Society’s original members, Miss Hill, formerly of Castlebank, Appleby, 
but nowof Asby Lodge, Putney. Their ultimate destination is at present, (August 
1875) uncertain. 

Hugh 
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Hugh Hill of Crackenthorpe, third son of Hugh Hill, of 
the same place was baptized 13 Oct., 1698, and buried 20 
Dec., 1787, aged 89. It is not known whom he married, 
but he had a daughter Emma who died unmarried in 1811, 
and a son John Hill, mentioned in the above will of 
Lancelot, and of whom hereafter. Hugh, and his brother 
Lancelot used to spend a few days with Sir Richard Hill 
at Hawkestone, as they passed between Oxford and 
Crackenthorpe, every year at Midsummer and Michaelmas, 
and Dr. Kilner, Rector of Weyhill, Co. Southampton, and 
grandson of Margaret Hill, relates a curious fact about 
Hugh. Writing in 1843, he says: ‘‘I once wenttoClayton’s 
meeting-house in London, along with an important dis- 
senter, who took me into the vestry room, where very 
many, perhaps all, the dissenting preachers in London 
were assembled, at a charity service for one of their schools, 
when I saw one who exactly resembled Hugh Hill in per- 
son and face, the most exact likeness possible, and I 
immediately asked the gent’s name, and was told it was 
Rowland Hill!” 

Benjamin, fourth son of Hugh Hill, of Crackenthorpe, 
or, as his numerous nephews more familiarly called him, 
e Uncle Ben,” was baptized 7 July, 1706, at Bongate. 
He matriculated at Queen’s, 11 July, 1721, at the age of 
15; graduated B.A., 20 March, 1720; M.A., 8 July, 1730. 
He took his degree of Bachelor of Divinity, 20 Ap., 1744. 
He was elected Fellow of his college, and became Rector 
of Monk Sherborne, in Hampshire. He was married there 
by license, dated 13 Feb., 1758, to Jane Hunsden. She 
‘died in less than a year, as the following epitaph at Monk 
Sherborne shews :—‘‘ Near this place are deposited the 
Remains of Jane, wife of the Rev. Mr. Hill, Vicar of this 
parish, and daughter of Thomas Hunsdon of Sparsholt, in 
the County of Berks, gentleman. In Her, Religion has 
lost a Model of true piety and virtue, her Husband an 
affectionate and tender Wife, And her Friends a most 

EC cheerful 
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cheerful and amiable companion. She was of a Disposition 
equally to be admired And esteemed by all Ranks of 
People. Though Her Life was one continued Scene of 
Illness yet in every Attack She preserved great Presence — 
of Mind And Her Resignation and Accomplishments were ~ 
such As are seldom equalled, but never excelled. She — 
was charitably disposed and excelled in Goodness. 

She dyed December 17, 1758 

In the 49th Year of Her Age 

Universally Lamented,”’ 

She was buried 31 December, at Monk Sherborne. The 
Vicar was buried at Bongate, 31 Dec., 1779, aged 75. 

We now come to the last of the Hills of Crackenthorpe, 
in John Hill, the only son of Hugh, and nephew to the 
Vicar of Monk Sherborne. He was born 24 Nov., 1749, 
and married 2 Jan.,1772, his first cousin Margaret Bellasis, 
already mentioned. The entry at the College of Arms, 
London, says she was without issue in1792. Shedied in ~ 
1817. Her husband predeceased her, and there is a tomb- 
stone to his memory, against the outer wall of Bongate — 
Church “‘In memory of Mr. John Hill, gent, of the village 
of Crackingthorpe, in this parish. He died June 16th, © 
1807 and his remains are deposited near to this monument.” 
The will of ‘‘ John Hill of Crackenthorpe in the Parsh of 
St. Michael’s, Appleby (otherwise Bongate) Co. Westmor- 
land gentleman” is dated 10 June, 1807. To his nephew, 
the Rev. Robert Crosby, of the parish of St. Magnus the 
Martyr, London, he leaves all his estates in the townships 
of Crackenthorpe and Brampton, or elsewhere in Westmor- — 
land, to his heirs and assigns for ever, but chargeable with 
an annuity of £60 to his ‘‘ beloved wife Margaret Hill” for — 
her life or during widowhood, payable in two instalments 
at Lady Day and Michaelmas; an annuity of £30tohis sister 
Emma for life; and he leaves the dwelling house, garden, — 
and orchard at Crackenthorpe, ‘‘ which I now inhabit,” to’ 
his wife for life, or during widowhood; and £100 to Nanny, 

daughter 
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daughter of his nephew John Crosby of Powis House. 
The family estate thus acquired by the Rev. Robert Crosby, 
was sold far below its value, and with some feeling of regret 
at its not having been offered first for sale to any of those 
connected with the family. Dr. Kilner wrote :—‘‘I would 
without the least hesitation have given Robert Crosby 
£9,000 for what Mr. John Hilldied possessed of.”” So ended 
the freehold estate, with mansion, of Hill, at Crackenthorpe. 
The ‘‘ Major”’ had left it to his nephew, Lancelot Hill; 
Lancelot to his nephew, John Hill; John to his nephew, 
the Rev. Robert Crosby, and Robert sold it. 


ART. XXI. Crosby Ravensworth. By the Rev. G. F. 
WEsTON, Vicar of that place. 

Read in the Vicarage gardens, Fuly 28th, 1875. 
HOPE none of you have been deluded here under false 
pretences—I mean under the illusion of a rather ro- 
mantic name. Crosby Ravensworth sounds well, and I 
often think would make a good name for a novel: but I 
think the place bears out its name. It is a pretty spot; 
and approaching it as you go, on three sides, from wild 
moorland scenery, you drop upon the richly-wooded valley 
by surprise, and the surprise removes any disappointment 
you may have felt at the bleakness of the first approach, 
and serves but to enchance the picturesque charms of the 
place, by putting you in good humour for enjoying them. 
So it was with me when I came over for the first time to 
see the place, some twenty-seven years ago. And should 
you approach it from the remaining direction, after follow- 
ing the sweet windings of the Lyvennet, the church and 
village among our loved old sycamore trees will be deemed 
a satisfactory ending to the walk, if indeed the walk should 
| end 
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end here, for it might well be extended a mile or two | 
further, to the two sources of the river, one in the rocky 
wooded ravine of Crosby Gill, known as the “ King’s 
Well,” from Charles and his army having halted here to 
refresh themselves on that march south, which ended in © 
their fatal overthrow at Worcester: the other called 
“Black Dub,” a little further off on the wild moor, in the ~ 
direction of Shap wells. 

The place, then, reached, is not found, I trust, to belie 
its well-sounding name. 

I like the name, and I remember being taken with it 
when I was first told I was to be Vicar of Crosby 
Ravensworth; and then I was desirous of seeing ;what 
kind of place it was that had so nice a name, and what 
kind of people they were that lived in a place with so nice 
aname. Well, I have been well content with name, place, 
and people ever since, and have no wish for change, either 
as regards one or other. Nevertheless, touching the name, 
I do sometimes wish to know what its earlier name was, 
7.¢., What it was called by the old aboriginal Britons; for 
the present name, I think, must be only of Danish origin, 
and there are good evidences, I think, that what we find so 
pleasant a spot, the old Britons found a pleasant spot too. 
I hardly think they would have a better sounding name for 
it than Crosby Ravensworth, though possibly they might, 
for some oftheir names, still lingering among the lake hills, 
have a romantic ring about them, Glaramara, Glenderat- 
tera, Blencathara, for instance. But what evidence have 
we that these early occupants of the land had their 
settlements here? Well, thanks to land still unenclosed, or 
still pasture land, as it was twice ten centuries ago, there 
are traces of these our rude predecessors,—rude enough, 
doubtless, and in view of recent theories, we will thank- 
fully go no further—and these traces consist of earthworks, — 
slight, yet still quite perceptible, which mark the foundations 
of their wigwams, the folds for their cattle, and the ditch 

and 
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and rampart which formed the encircling defence. One 
of these, in a field the property of Lord Lonsdale, which, 
I am glad to say, he orders strictly to be preserved, marks 
a very considerable settlement ; much of it is well defined, 
and in particular the entrance from the valley, which shews 
some skill in the art of fortification. The large field in 
which it is situate is called Langdales, and two farm 
houses situate near the upper and the lower ramparts of 
the enclosure, are called respectively the High and the Low 
Dale Banks, having allusion, one would think, to those 
long earthern mounds; but it seems to have retained no 
distinctive name. Not so another of these collections of 
earthworks, a little distance off on the eastern side of the 
valley. This still goes by the name of ‘‘ Howarcles,” 
which seems to have a British ring about it, if not quite so 
well sounding as some of their names were. Other works 
of the same character, also very distinct, and of some in- 
terest, gO by the name of Ewelocks. Others are situate 
near a group of houses called Harberwain (as it is generally 
written), or, as it is pronounced, Harbouren, which I think 
may be the plural form of Harbour, and may indicate a 
place of shelter: this name having been preserved in many 
places, sometimes simply Harbour, sometimes, as Cold 
Harbour, certainly, I think, in most cases, with this sig- 
nification. Almost half a mile to the north of these, on 
the top of Harbouren Rigg, is another group of these 
earthworks; and others again, I believe, occur on the high 
ground between Reagill and Sleagill. I think we may 
infer from these the existence of a considerable population, 
possessed of flocks and herds, living in wigwams, and 
belonging to a very primitive age. Then the moorland is 
dotted over with sepulchral tumuli, some quite small, as 
if the burial mound of a single person, others larger, having 
more than one interment, a few, again, of very considerable 
size, in which numbers of interments have taken place, and 
at quite distinct periods; some in rude urns, after cremation, 
some in cists, some just protected by slabs set on end. 


The 
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The remains of a remarkably large one are still to be seen 
near the fork of the roads on the top of Orton Scar; the gran- 
ite boulders forming the circle remain, but the smaller stones 
were gradually removed for repairing the roads, until human 
bones were come to, when it is on record that the good old — 
gentleman, (Mr. George Gibson) who superintended all the 
useful works carried on in the parish, road making and 
repairing among the number, exclaimed to his gang of work- | 
men, ‘‘now lads, we’ve come to Christian beanes, we mun gi’ 
o’er”’; and it ceased from that time to be used as a quarry. 
It goes by the name of Pen-hurrock, evidently one of the 
British names still clinging to the locality. 

With one or two exceptions that I have been told of, 
very few implements, whether of stone, bronze, or iron, 
and very few ornaments have been discovered. Connecting — 
the greater part of these mounds with the earthworks we 
have been speaking of, they would confirm the supposition ~ 
of the aboriginal race having been but a poor type of savage 
man. Whether dolichocephalous or brachycephalous, 
1.¢., long headed or broad headed, I do not know. Pro- 
fessor Rolleston and Canon Greenwell, authorities on these 
points, were here last summer, and in a work they are on 
the eve of publishing, in which some of their investigations 
will be described, no doubt valuable information on these 
points will be given us. | 

Other interesting traces of long bygone times are the 
stone circles, of which many, small and large, are still to 
be found onthe moor. The smaller ones are doubtless the © 
containing circles of cairns, and generally repay the cairn- 
digger, if they have not been previously rifled, by what he — 
calls a ‘‘find,” 7.e., a poor fellow’s bones, with perhaps 
the favourite stone hammer he had cracked heads with, or 
a pet bronze dagger, or the horns of a stag, or the tusks 
of a wild boar which he had either killed in some remarkable ~ 
hunt, or which had killed him, and perhaps a glass bead 
or two as a charm to help him in spirit-land. 

But 
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But the larger circles of stones, what are they? Places 
of interment? Yes, for within their large area are found 
perhaps one, two, or three bodies in different parts. 
But were they not something more? I think they must 
have been. One of them a large and perfect circle, having 
a smaller circle within it, which often goes by the name 
of ‘‘the Druid Circle,” as so many of these circles do, 
stands at the head of the Oddendale Valley, and it has 
been suggested that it may have been a temple dedicated 
to the worship of Odin, and that the dale may so have 
got its name. But is there ground for the belief that these 
were temples of the Druids? They are never mentioned 
in connection with the Druids by those Roman writers, 
who tell us all we know about the Druids. Even Stone- 
henge is not mentioned by them; and that would hardly 
have been passed over or unworthy even a word of notice. 
And in a climate like ours, would not some attempt at 
shelter be made in any erection, however rude, intended 
for the celebration of religious rites ? 

The stones of the Oddendale circle are but small, but 
in some of the allignments and circles of this district 
are found stones of large size; some at Shap, for instance 
the Gogleby stone, Carllofts. The Gunnerkeld circle 
-also has some very large ones: then there is the more 
distant one of Long Meg and her daughters. How were 
these ponderous masses of stone dragged to their places, 
and reared up on end? Were they the work of savages 
of a very low and primitive type? True it is they shew 
not a trace of handiwork-skill of any kind, a few incised 
lines only being occasionally found on some of the stones ; 
that, however, may be explained in another way. But 
would savages of a very low and primitive type either care 
to erect these monuments, or be able to do so if they did. 
Is then Fergusson’s* theory correct,—that they are monu- 





* See Fergusson (James) on “ Rude Stone Monuments;” but consult a tract 
on the same subject by W.C. Lukis, which discusses Fergusson’s theories.— Editor. 
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ments, not of pre-Roman, but of post-Roman, times, erected 
by the Britons after the Romans left them, to keep alive 
to future generations the scene of some great battle, doing 
honour to their arms, and resulting in the crushing defeat 
of the foe? The circle of large stones would fulfil all the 
conditions which such a monument would demand. It 
would be erected at once, no preparation would be needed, 
the large boulders, strewing the battle-field or its neigh- 
bourhood, would be easily dragged to their places, and 
reared by an army of men; and needing almost as many 
men to throw them down and remove them, would prove 
as enduring a record of the event as any that could be 
devised. 

If this be a sound conjecture, then what battles do the 
stone circles of this district commemorate? Canit be any 
of the battles—the twelve famous battles—fought under the 
leadership of the half legendary, yet half historic, Arthur? 
There is Arthur’s round table near Penrith, and the castle 
of Uter Pendragon, near Kirkby Stephen, to connect him 
by tradition with the locality; at the head of a confederation 
of the British tribes, his object was to resist and thrust 
back the advancing tide of the Saxon invaders, who, from 
their settlements, all down the east coast, were pushing 
steadily westward, across the centre of the country. A 
series of battles then would in all probability be fought, all 
down the western half of England, and one or more of them 
may not impossibly have been fought somewhere in this 
neighbourhood. You have but to stand on the high ground 
~ above Oddendale, and note how it stretches northward, 
and eastward, to see what important strategic ground it 
forms for checking the advance westward of a force in 
possession of the valley of the Eden, as, equally, its ad- 
vance southward towards the passage-way through the 
gorge at Tebay. An army bent on resisting the march of 
a foe in these directions, must of necessity occupy these 


heights, and would fight under every advantage of position. 
And 
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And here on the high ground between Crosby and Shap, 
and Crosby and Orton, doubtless many a bloody battle has 
been fought. One such is in all probability commemorated 
by the circle at Oddendale; an adjoining prominence still 
goes by the name of ‘“‘ Seal How,” 7.e., battle hill; lines 
of entrenchments are still traceable, and sepulchral mounds 
dotted here and there may still mark the spots where 
chieftains fell, after the fashion of the celebrated battle field 
of Moytura in Ireland. 

I may notice here that the southern declivity of this 
high tract of land, where it falls down towards Orton, would 
be as favourable a position for resisting an enemy advan- 
cing northward from the gorge at Tebay. This was once 
pointed out to me by my friend Lord Templetown when 
on a visit to me, as we one day viewed the slopes in 
mounting Orton Scar, who told me that the scene had a 
special interest in his eyes, from his recollections of an 
article in the Gentleman’s Magazine, in which the claims 
of this declivity to bethe scene of the decisive battle between 
the Romans and the Britons was advocated with great 
ingenuity, and, as a man not unacquainted with battle 
fields, he could not help saying ‘“‘yes! the very ground 
which an army, bent on disputing the advance of an enemy 
northward, must have taken up.” 

I may here mention that distinct traces of the Roman 
Road, coming northwards from their camp at Borough 
Bridge, in the Tebay gorge, are quite perceptible for about 
a mile-and-a-half continuously, over the moorland we are 
now speaking of. The road coming northward from 
Mancunium (Manchester), has been positively identified 
as far as Overborough, a little south of Kirkby Lonsdale. 
Thence uncertainty has hitherto hung over its course. 
One wild guess made it proceed over an impracticable 
country to Appleby. But I think the distinct trace of the 
road through this parish helps to solve the difficulty. 
Time only permits of the briefest notice here: but I think 

DD the 
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the well defined camp at Borrow Bridge will prove to be 
the ‘‘ Alone” of the roth Iter, perhaps giving its name to 
the river Lune, which flows past it, having travelled but 
a short distance from its source; and that the road, taking 
a course due north, traversed the Crosby Fells, by the well- 
defined track I am speaking of, going straight up hill and 
down dale in the manner characteristic of Roman engineer- 
ing, with its broad convex surface, and the abutments of a 
bridge, (probably of wood,) where it crossed a small stream, 
still quite visible; and then made down the valley of the 
Lyvennet in a direct line for the great northern road, a 
branch of Watling street, which it struck at the important 
station of Kirkby Thore. 

The track over our fells is locally known as ‘‘ Wicker 
Street.”” I have traced it past the British village in Lang- 
dales, but I have vainly tried to trace it further. There 
are indications of a camp a short distance (200 or 300 yards) 
to the west of Crosby Hall; a little further north is the 
hamlet of Wickerslack, which seems to be in some way 
connected with Wicker Street, and further on a field called 
Burwens ; but whether these help to mark its course I 
cannot say. | 

However, now, let us return to our name,—Crosby 
Ravensworth. ‘This brings us down to Danish times, for 
I think it must be of Danish origin, as names terminating 
in ‘“‘ by” are generally considered to be; its signification 
being “‘residence,” “‘ village,” ‘so that “Crosby ” qwonle 
mean the “‘ Cross-village,’”’—the village at, or near, the cross. 
At the early dawn of Christianity in the country, bands 
of devoted men were wont to establish themselves in some 
town favourable as a centre, and thence itinerated the neigh- 
bourhood, having stations periodically visited for preaching 
and for the celebration of religious services. ‘These would 
be marked by across. Some humble building would after 
a while be erected; former burial customs being abandoned, 
graves would be gathered about the sacred spot, and so 

‘* God’s-acre”’ 
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* God’s-acre”’ and its church would have their beginning. 
Then, to distinguish one cross village from another, a 
second name would be added,—as for instance, Crosby 
Ravensworth, Crosby Garrett, —a name, perhaps, previously 
existing, if the village preceeded the planting of the cross ; 
or given for some local cause, if it sprung up after. In 
this case, can any meaning be assigned to Ravensworth ? 
Discarding Ravenswath and Ravensthwaite, the one sug- 
gestive of a ford, the other, the level bottom of a valley, 
as the spelling of later times; and taking the earlier words, 
Ravenswart, Ravenswarth (the latter very close to Ravens- 
worth), as the correct ones, we have two conjectures worthy 
of notice. ‘The one would make Raven the name of a man, 
the s denoting the possessive case, and ‘‘ worth,” ‘‘ forti- 
fied dwelling,” from ‘“ virki,’’ which, perhaps, may give 
us our ‘‘ work,” as applied to fortifications. This would 
make the name to mean the cross village at Raven’s forti- 
fied dwelling. A fortified dwelling has stood here for many 
centuries—to wit, Crosby Hall, which, though so modernised 
as to look like a farm house finished last week, is neverthe- 
less the old manor house, and still retains the cellar and 
walls of its pele tower, and the moat which formed its outer 
fortification: and the same reasons which made this a 
desirable place of residence for the Threlkelds, and the 
Pickerings, of the middle ages, viz., good water, good land 
for pasture and grain, trees and turf for fuel, and vast 
tracts of hunting ground, would make it a desirable spot 
for the erection of some squire Raven’s “‘ virki”’ centuries 
before. 

But how know we that the Danes were ever here, in 
Westmorland? For some think they came no further west 
than Stainmore, where it is known they had a station.* 
Well, if ‘“‘bys” are indications of their presence, then 
have we proof in plenty, since this district abounds in 


* Sir W. Scott—Notes to Rokeby. 
villages 
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villages so ending; for instance, Asby, Thrimby, Newby, 
Kirkby, Appleby, Lazonby, Langwathby, Ousby, Melmerby. 
The last two, by the way, are instances of the common 
Danish custom of calling places after the names of their 
owners, Ousby being the dwelling of Ulf; Melmerby, 
that of Melmer; thus supporting the conjecture that 
Ravensworth may be the fortified dwelling of Squire 
Raven. 

The second conjecture as to the origin of the name, falls 
to the ground, if the Danes, in their conquest, did not 
penetrate as far as this, for it takes the earliest spelling of 
the word, with the termination wart, and supposes Raven 
to have allusion to the celebrated standard of the Danes, 
bearing on it the figure of a raven: and ‘‘ wart,” a hill or 
beacon, thus making Ravenwart to be the ‘hill of the 
Standard of the Raven.” This was suggested to me by 
the late Mr. Thomas Reveley, an antiquary of no mean 
attainments, and he considered it supported by the fact of 
entrenchments, having the appearance of a camp, being 
found on the highest part of Bank Moor, an elevated pla- 
teau a little to the S.E. of the village; certainly a most 
commanding position for a camp, and no doubt a camp it 
is of some kind, but whether Danish, or not, it would be 
hard to say. And I believe it is a matter of authentic 
history, that the two divisions of the Danish army, which 
landed in 867, at points of the coast a few miles apart, 
near Whitby, did in each case erect a raven standard on 
an eminence, and that, in each case, that eminence, to the 
present day, goes by the name of Ravenhill. It may be 
just observed here, that Hutchinson, in his history of Dur- 
ham, explains Ravensworth in that county, in former times 
usually written Raffenshelm, or Raffensweath, as meaning 
the stronghold of the Danish standard: or else, the Raven’s 
or Danes’ woe, from some defeat these people sustained 
there, ‘‘weath”’ being in the north the provincial would 
for woe. Either conjecture gets the Danes here: and if 

we 
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we get the Danes here, then I dont see why we should 
not get Oddendale from their Odin, the god of war, and 
Thore, in Kirkby Thore, from their Thor, the thunderer. 

But I may mention here, in proof of the Danes having 
been in these parts, the finding of a very fine silver fibula 
and torque, in the year 1847, in one of the deep crevices 
of the limestone rock on the top of Orton Scar, which, 
from their ornamentation, more particularly that of the 
fibula, I should consider may be of Danish workmanship. 
They were presented to the Museum of the Society of 
Antiquarians, by the late Mr. Reveley, who purchased 
them of the finders, and they are figured and described in 
the Transactions of that Society, as well as in the Journal 
of the Archeological Institute. 

And this would seem: the place for mentioning another 
very remarkable antiquarian “‘find”’ in this parish, viz., 
that of a pair of bronze spoons, (rather more than 4# in. 
one way, by a little over 234in. the other) found in the year 
1868, near Greyber, by the farmer, when opening out a 
spring. These were presented by Mr. Wilkinson Dent, 
on whose land they were discovered, to the British Museum, 
and they are figured and described in an able paper, by the 
late Mr. Albert Way, in the Archzological Journal. Others 
have been found in England, Wales, and Ireland, almost 
always in pairs, and near springs. They are alikein shape 
and size, but differ in these respects—that one has a small 
hole perforated close to one side, and has its bowl plain, 
while the other has no hole, and has its bowl ornamented 
with cross lines, incised, the cross interupted, in many cases, 
by a circle in the intersection. 

The use of these spoons is a puzzle to antiquarians ; 
they are ascribed to a “‘late Celtic” period, and a learned 
disquisition, by the late distinguished ecclesiastical anti- 
quary, Canon Rock, seems to support, with considerable 
probability, the view that they were used in the Celtic 
church in the administration of baptism: and he assigns 

to 
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to them an antiquity going back to the end of the third, or 
beginning of the fourth century. * 

Having made mention of Raven’s fortified dwelling, and 
the medieval manor house, we may as well finish this part 
of our subject. The manor of Crosby Ravensworth was one 
of the subject fiefs of the barony of Westmorland. 

From the earliest records we possess, it would seem to 
have been part of the possessions of the great Yorkshire 
earl, Gospatric, who, after the battle of Hastings, not 
liking to submit to the conqueror, fled away into Scotland, 
and lived there some time, in exile. His estates, after 
being confiscated, were afterwards, to a considerable extent, 
restored to him. 

It afterwards became the property of his son Uchtred, 
who lived at Alverstain, Allerston, or Allerton, a village 
situate on the edge of the Yorkshire wolds. Then, through 
his son Torphin de Alverstain, to the Hastings family, 
with whom it remained till the time of Henry VI. 

It was then held by the knightly family of Threlkeld, 
for some generations. 

One of these, Sir Lancelot Threlkeld, there is reason 
to think, made considerable alterations to the church, at 
the end of the fifteenth century. The chantry chapel, on the 





* | quote the following from his pamphlet :— 

Preference was given among the Celts to “living water” in the administration 
of baptism. ‘“ As now, so then, two distinct anointings, each with a particular 
oil, took place at baptism: the first with olive oil, on the breast, and between the 
shoulders, in the form of across, rubbed there by the right-hand thumb, that had 
been dipped in the consecrated oil, held in that spoon without a hole, while yet 
standing in the water, under which the catechumen had been three times plunged: 
the second and principal annointing was given to the neophyte within the taber- 
nacle, woven for the ceremony, of fresh and budding boughs. The oil here used 
was olive, but plentifully mingled with the costly and sweet smelling balsam, or 
balm of Gilead. Among the Celtic people, their second oil was not, like the first, 
merely rubbed, as now, but actually poured out upon the crown of the head, where 
it was made to trickle in the form of a cross. To do this well, and accurately, so 
as not to spill where it ought not to fall, the second, or pierced spoon, was employed. 
Holding this in his right hand, the celebrant let flow slowly through the small hole 
little drops of chrism, so that it might take the shape ofa cross upon the neophyte’s 
head; and while this anointing was meant toimply the teaching of St. John, (1 
Eph., c. ii., v. 20.) (ye have an unction from the Holy One) it took for itself the 
word chrisma, used by the apostle.” 
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north side of the chancel, is identified as his work, by the 
shield inthe hood over the arch, on the north side, im- 
paling the arms of Threlkeld, with those of Bromflete and 
Vesey, by which is marked his marriage with Margaret, 
the widow of John Lord Clifford, slain at the battle of 
Towton Moor, in 1461, she being daughter and heiress of 
Henry Bromflete Lord Vesey. 

The tomb, no doubt, was for his own place of sepulture. 
In all probability, the tower was erected at the same time, 
the architecture being of that period, and from drawings of 
the church, before the ‘“‘ restoration” in 1811, it would 
seem that the whole church was remodelled about this 
time. 

It was the son of this Sir Lancelot Threlkeld (also a 
Sir Lancelot) who was: wont to say that he had three 
noble houses; one for pleasure, Crosby in Westmorland, 
where he had a park full of deer (a large tract at the head 
of the valley, enclosed by a high wall, of which traces re- 
main, now called ‘‘the Lodge’’); one for profit and warmth, 
wherein to reside in winter, Yanwath, nigh Penrith; and 
the third, Threlkeld, well stocked with tenants, to go with 
him to the wars. 

This Sir Lancelot, having three daughters, but no 
son, the manor of Crosby became the portion of his 
daughter Elizabeth, on her marriage with James, a 
younger son of Sir James Pickering, of Killington, in 
the county of Westmorland: and so, for some genera- 
tions, it became the property of the Pickerings. ‘‘ The 
Pickerings of Crosby Hall” are, it may be remembered, 
among the gentry enumerated by Sir W. Scott, in his 
** Marmion.” 

From the last of the Pickerings, in the time of James 
I., it was purchased by Sir John Lowther, of Lowther, 
and after being for a short time in the possession of the 
Dodsworths, of Thornton Watlass, in the county of York, 
(a John Dodsworth having married Frances, daughter of 

the 
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the said Sir J. Lowther), it again reverted to the Lowther 
family, and has since continued in their hands.* 

From the manor house, we pass to the church, but, 
unfortunately, not through the old mantel tower, which 
once formed the entrance from the fortified courtyard, into 
the adjacent precincts of the church, and which, though 
remembered still, in'a ruinous state, by some aged people, 
exists no more. 

The original church, though completely transformed in_ 
subsequent times, was undoubtedly cruciform. Of this, 
the massive piers, eastward of the nave, are evidence: here 
once stood the central tower. ‘The piers may be set down 
as very late Norman, or, what is called semi-Norman 
work, perhaps of the middle, or latter half of the rath 
century. 

Those on the east side (separating it from the chancel), 
are wanting. How they disappeared, one can only con- 


jecture. My impression is, that either from defectivem . 


building (and the mortar in the interior of the piers is 
found to be nothing but dust), the tower fell, crushing the 
eastern arch; or that the church was destroyed by fire, 
and of this there is some evidence, in the appearance of 
some of the stones, as if discoloured by the action of fire, 
and in lead having been found, as if melted into the inter- 
stices of the stones, at some time towards the middle of 
the thirteenth century. The church was then part of the 
possessions of Whitby Abbey, having been given to it, 


* Mr. Jackson’s note of the arms over the door of Crosby Ravensworth Hall is 
as follows,— eight quarterings. : 

1st. A lion rampant, for Pickering. 

2nd. Three chaplets; I presume, though"! don’t find on my notes, that I had 
observed the bars which would make it Greystoke of the second house. 

3rd. A cross, with a cinquefoil in the first quarter for Moresby. 

4th. Party per fess, five martlets, which must be Fenwick. 

5th. A lion rampant, debruised with a bend for Tilleol. 

oth. A cross moline. 

7th. A lion rampant. 

8. A maunch for Threlkeld. : 
Supporters; dexter, a lion rampant; sinister, an unicorn; crest, a paw displayed. 


together 
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together with two carucates of land, by Torphin de 
Alverstain, grandson of Earl Gospatric, by a charter bearing 
date 1140. In this the church is mentioned, so that a 
church had been erected prior to that time, perhaps had 
just been completed, when it was handed over to the 
abbey, possibly enough taking the place of some ruder 
structure, previously existing; and it is not impossible 
that these massive piers were a portion of the church forming 
Torphin’s gift. 

However that may be, and from whatever cause arising, 
certain it is, that about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
a complete re-modelling of the church took place. The 
floor-level was raised about two feet, perhaps rendered 
needful by the accumulation of soil inthe graveyard, through 
interments, for these country districts seem to have been 
as thickly populated in Norman times as now, and perhaps 
more so. On the raised level they erected the beautiful 
nave arcades, which, for the exquisite lightness and ele- 
gance of the piers, and the bold span of the arches, 
challenge special notice, shewing, as they do, that no mean 
architectural knowledge and skill, were brought to bear in 
their construction. Comparing them with those beautiful 
portions of Whitby Abbey, erected about the same period, 
one fancies that one can trace the same master mindin each. 
The south aisle was added at this time, for a north aisle 
only had previously existed. The capitals on the west and 
north faces of the north-west central pier were left un- 
touched, while all the others were raised to a level with the 
capitals of the nave columns, and pointed arches to 
correspond with those of the nave arcades were substituted 
for the previously existing round Norman arches. This 
raising of nave floor level, led necessarily either to the bury- 
ing of the bases of the central piers, or to a descent of three 
steps into the intersection and chancel; which, I cannot 
say. The arrangement for bells would probably be a 
bell-cote on the apex of the west end gahle. 

EE A 
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A second transformation of the church took place about 
the end of the fifteenth century, under the auspices, as I 
think, of Sir Lancelot Threlkeld, and in conformity with 
the ideas of that period. It was then that the mortuary 
chapel, and the present tower were built, and it was then, 
I think, that the transepts were taken down, the materials 


being probably used.in the construction of the tower; the .— 


aisle walls were continued. across the transept spaces to 
the east walls ; the chancel was widened, fresh windows of 
the period were inserted in its walls, and the priest’s door 
of the Norman or early English period, (as an old drawing 
shews) was the only fragment of the earlier building here 
retained. The whole church—at least nave and chancel 
—was covered with a flat leaded roof. 

Thus it remained till the year 1811, when the walls being 
a good deal out of the perpendicular, were thought to re- 
quire reconstruction. The work was taken in hand by 
one Mr. George Gibson, a member of one of the old 
‘statesman ”’ families of the parish, a gentleman of great 
ability, and as great, or even greater zeal, and partly with 
the assistance of Mr. Smirke, the architect then employed 
in rebuilding Lowther Castle, and partly trusting to his 
own natural intelligence, he with money collected by dint 
of great perseverance, at length accomplished the re- 
erection (alas for the necessity!) of the whole of. the 
external walls of the venerable fabric, ‘‘ religiously superin- 
tending ” (as a monument to his memory records) ‘ and, 
aiding with his own skilful hand so excellent a work.” 
Happily the interior was left standing. The tower, in 
which was seen a great rent, with a sycamore tree 
growing out of it, was deemed insecure, and was also to 
have been taken down; but thanks to old Sir Lancelot’s 
good solid work, the demolition was found both unneces- 
sary and impossible: so the few courses about the rent 
were made good, and the whole was surmounted by a new 
battlement, intended as a humble imitation of that of 

| Magdalene 
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Magdalene College, Oxford, which the good old gentleman 
had seen and admired during a recent visit to his nephews, 
Fellows of Queen’s College in that University. 

And now athird transformation is going on under the able 
superintendence of an accomplished architect, thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of medieval architecture, Mr. 
Crowther of Manchester. 

Imperfectly constructed, with the aid of iron rods which 
had perished, the battlements just mentioned gave way 
under the fury of a gale in the early part of the year 1866, 
and a portion of them was blown on to the roof of the 
tower. As this was the third accident of the kind, two of 
which had occurred previously to my coming here, on the 
second of which a stone had been hurled on to the roof 
and went crashing through it to the floor beneath, it was 
deemed high time to provide against similar accidents for 
the future. Mr. Crowther was accordingly sent for, who 
reported the battlements in a highly dangerous state, and 
advised their being immediately taken down; whatever 
course might afterwards be taken for replacing them. 
This proved the first step of the remodelling now going 
on,—or nearly so, the chancel arch having been erected in 
the year 1856. The tower was heightened some 18 or 20 
feet, to provide for a future heightening of the nave roof ; 
_and the present belfry stage, with its handsome windows, 
surmounted by its present plain solid battlements and its 
little spirelet, roofing-in the angle stair, was the result. 
From the raising of the tower some six years ago, we 
have been trying to work out our complete plan, bit by bit, 
as opportunities have presented themselves. We are 
trying to bring back the church to what it must have been 
in its best days, perhaps to something more beautiful still, 
trying to catch the spirit of that old architect who built 
the nave arcades. “The south transept was rebuilt, on the 
very foundations, as it was discovered, of the one previously 
existing, at the sole cost of Mr. Wilkinson Dent, in 

| : memory 
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memory of a valued relative. The north transept was in like 
manner re-erected by many loving friends, to the memory 
of Mr. Thomas Gibson, familiarly known for his extreme 
benevolence, and the charming sweetness and humility of 
his disposition, as “‘the good man of Oddendale.” He 
was the representative (perhaps the last one), of the family 


of Gibsons, who for many generations have had their 


dwelling in that peaceful dale, sacred though it be (if the 
legend be well founded), to the god of war. The neigh- 
bour window to the one just mentioned, commemorates 
another parish worthy of the Wilkinson family, who, by 
good work through many years, earned for himself the 
honourable distinction of the Star of India. 

My story is now pretty nearly complete; I have gone 
over what we have already seen; it only remains for me 
briefly to prepare you for the completion of the day’s pro- 
gramme, which comprises a walk down to Flass, the 
recently built residence of Mr. Dent, and through his 
beautiful grounds, to a stone erected at about the spot 
where formerly stood the house in which the father of 
Joseph Addison was born; and thence, if time permit, to 
Maulds Meaburn Hall. Of the Addison house no trace 
remains, and of the family, only a generation or two ago 
abounding in the parish, only one individual even of the 
name now lives here. 

Maulds Meaburn Hall, the property of the Lowther 
family, is prettily situate about a mile further down the 
valley, embosomed in stately trees, which were planted by 
the last of the Lowthers who lived there, the Hon. Robert 
Lowther, still spoken of as Governor Lowther, from his 
having been governor of Barbadoes. His eccentric son, 
known here always as Sir Jamie, though he was raised 
afterwards to the peerage, is still remembered by very aged 
people, and strange stories are told of him. 

The Hall, since its desertion by the family, has acquired 
a somewhat wierd forlorn look, but retains traces of its 

former 
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former state and dignity as the ancient manor house. 
Though not older than the end of the 17th century, it 
occupies the site, I believe, of the ancient hall of the 
manor of Meaburn, before it became divided into Maulds 
Meaburn, and King’s Meaburn. And the origin of the 
division, and of the names they acquired,—at any rate, 
that of King’s Meaburn—is worthy of brief mention. 

The manor became divided between a brother and sister, 
the brother being Hugh de Morvill, one of the assasins of 
Thomas a Becket, and his sister Maud, who became the 
wife of William de Veteripont. -Hugh de Morvill’s half 
became forfeited to the King, and so acquired the name of 
King’s Meaburn. 





APPENDIX. 


_ Prior to the reading of the above paper, Mr. Weston had kindly and most 
ably conducted a large detachment of the Society over most of the places men- 
tioned in his paper, and he afterwards conducted the party to Flass, and Mauld’s 
Meaburn Hall. Time did not permit any discussion taking place after the reading 
of this paper. During the day some valuable observations were made, and Dr. 
Simpson related his adventures in the exploration of some of these cairns. About 
three hundred yards to the right of Oddendale Head is a cairn which was for- 

merly explored by Dr. Simpson, who narrated how one of the workmen tried to 
_ gratify his antiquarian longings by slipping a piece of flint into the open cairn. 
The earthenware cist found here contained cremated bones and ashes. 

To account for the abundance of these burials, Mr. Weston mentioned that a 
few hundred yards off was a place called “ Seal How,” which he was told meant 
Battle Hill, and a little distance from it are found’ traces of extensive entrench- 
ments. This was a most advantageous place for opposing any enemy who might 
be invading the valley of the Eden, and no doubt many a battle was fought here- 
about. Dr. Simpson said finds of interments had not only been made here, but 
at Knipe Scaur. In this cairn he had found a stone cist, two sides of which were 
formed of the solid rock, and the other sides of stones set edgeways. The cist 
was full of small burnt bones. There were no instruments found in it, though, as 
above remarked, an attempt was made to “sell”? him about the flint. At 
this cairn, Dr. Simpson expressed his suprise that so few flint implements had 
been found in the barrows. It showed they must have been a very poor race.— 
The Rev. T. Lees: ‘ But where were they to get their flint ? It was easy to get it in 
Cambridgeshire and other places; but there is none to be got here. It doesn’t 
follow they were poorer or more backward than others.” 

At Haberwain Rigg Mr. Weston and Dr. Simpson conducted the party to the 
remains of an ancient British settlement—one of many which exist in this district. 
These settlements consist of a group of circular wigwams or huts, each hut en- 
circled at the base by a mound of earth. Above the earth would be some 

wattling, 
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wattling, and over that the roof. The entrance to each hut was evidently from the 
east—that is, it was turned from the direction of the prevailing wind. There are 
also distinct traces of the large square fold into which the early inhabitants drove 
their herds, as a protection from the wolves and other drepredators. There are 
numerous traces of habitations like these on the high grounds of Westmorland. 
Mr. R. S. Ferguson said there were similar remains between Whitby and Pickering, 
in Yorkshire. Mr. Cory said there were some not far from Alston; and Mr. 
Lees mentioned others near Muncaster Castle and Threlkeld. Mr. Weston re- 
marked that a study of the habits of savage tribes, as set out in books like Sir 
John Lubbock’s, would aid greatly in the elucidation of the arrangements of these 
British villages, as the pressure of the same wants would drive the primitive races 
to pretty much the same expedients in all countries. Dr. Simpson said it was 
most likely that all primitive races were endowed with much the same instinct as 
to shelter. Professor Harkness made the valuable suggestions that a little work 
with a pick into mounds near these circles would probably reveal the “‘ Kjokken | 
modding,” or kitchen refuse heaps of the ancient inhabitants, and yield much 
curious information. 

At Langdalesitwas pointed out that the settlement had been rectangular in shape, 
which was very unusual, and contained some very well defined hut circles, which 
are the only signs which distinguish it from a Roman station. It was not how- 
ever unusual for the ancient Britons, after the Romans left, to occupy an old 
Roman station, particularly if neara Roman Road. Professor Harkness suggested 
that the peculiarities of this settlement might be accounted for, by supposing it 
Danish. Mr.R.S. Ferguson referred to the ‘‘ Histoire d’une Forteresse,” par M. 
Viollet-le-Duc, for an interesting account of how such a settlement as Langdales 
was fortified, defended, and attacked. 

Considerable discussion arose about the bridge on the Roman road, whether it 
was of wood or stone: there can be little doubt that it was of wood, as Mr. Weston 
conjectured in his paper. This road is given, exactly as traced by Mr. Weston, 
in the map of Roman Roads given in the ‘‘ Lapidarium Septentrionale.” Great 
doubts were expressed by some as to its being the roth Iter of Antoninus, as they 
thought it merely a Roman cross country road. 
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Art. XXII.—The Crosthwaite Registers. By J. FISHER. 

CROSTHWAITE, Esq. 

Read at Appleby, Fuly 28th, 1875. 

HE Crosthwaite Register commences on the Ist of 
~£ November, 1562. The first bookconsists of a few leaves 
of paper, stitched into a leaf of an old latin missal, in black 
letter, on vellum, and it ends July 25th, 1566. ‘This little 
book has been overlooked, for the next volume, which is 

- of a large size, of parchment, and strongly bound, 1s num- 
bered 1, and contains baptisms, marriages, and burials, 
from 1566 to r16r4. 

No. 2 contains registers from 1614 to 1628, and the series 
continues down in successive volumes till now, with the 
following exceptions; viz.— 

No Baptisms from 1658 to 1664. 
No Marriages from 1658 to 1669. 
No Burials from 1658 to 1669. 

This lapse in the register occurred immediately after the 
death of Oliver Cromwell, and continued during the Pro- 
tectorate of Richard, his son, and for some years after 
the restoration of the monarchy; during this time the 
great plague overran England. 

In going through the records of the last 300 years and 
upwards, one has to wade through, and spell out with no 
little difficulty, an immense number of names having no 
special interest ; and yet one is constantly struck with the 
fact, that little change has taken place in this parish. 
The same names prevail as did at the beginning of these 
records, and families bearing the same names live in the 
same hamlets, or on the same farms as their ancestors 
did before them. 

| In 
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In the remarks which I have to offer I shall first notice 
the German Colony of miners who settled here in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Camden mentions in his Britannia (first printed in 1599), 
that ‘‘ there are rich veins of Copper, not without a mixture 
of Gold and Silver, found in our age by Thomas Thurland 
and Daniel Hotchstetter, a German of Augsburg, though ~ 
discovered a good while before, as appears from the Close ~ 
Rolls of Henry III. 18.” About these mines there was 
a memorable trial between Queen Elizabeth and Thomas 
Percie Earl of Northumberland, then Lord of the Manor, 
but by virtue of the Royal prerogative, it was carried in 
favour of the crown. By the Queen’s procuration, a colony — 
of miners settled down, and smelting works were estab- - 
lished at Forge and Brigham, under the direction of Mr. 
Daniel Hetchstetter. The mines were wrought on behalf 
of the crown, and regular accounts may be seen written 
in a good hand, at the state paper office in London. 

The first mention of the Heckstetters in the registers is 
in the baptisms, and runs thus: “1572, May 14th, of 
Daniel Heckstetter, son of Daniel Heckstetter, Duchman, 
and Radigund his wife.” There are the baptisms of two 
other children, viz., Elizabeth and Leonard. Daniel 
Heckstetter died in 1581, and his widow, Radigund, in 1610. 
In the three decrees regarding Crosthwaite Free School, 
she is mentioned as having given £20 to the school stock. 

Then there are Daniel and Emmanuel Heckstetter, 
who each had families. Daniel had by Jane his wife, 
Roger, Francis, Radigunda, Nathaniel, and Samuel; and 
Emmanuel had by Thomasin his wife, Daniel, Joseph, 
Ambrose, Samuel, Thomasin, Jerome, Susannah, Barbary, 
Jane, and Jonathan. Mr. Emmanuel Heckstetter was 
buried in the quire 1614, and his wife in 1613, also in the 
quire. 

We find that Joseph Heckstetter, the son of Em- | 
manuel, married in 1616, Joyce, daughter of John 

Banks, 
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Bankes, of Keswick, and Jane his wife. She died in 1622. 
They had a daughter, Jane, who died before her mother, 
and a son, named Joseph, who survived her. Joyce was 
a sister of Sir John Bankes, and appears to have been the 
only one he had, nor do I find that he had any brothers. 
It is worthy of remark that Joseph Heckstetter was a 
leading man in his dayin all local matters. He is referred 
to in the school decrees. He was churchwarden, and 
foreman of the eighteen sworn men. He is one of the first 
mentioned of the sixty tenants who in 1623, enfranchised 
their property by payment of £1441 to Sir Edward 
Radcliffe, Bart., who with his brothers, Francis and 
Cuthbert, joined in the transaction. It appears from the 
register that he resided at the smelting mills, and married 
again. He had by Margaret his second wife, Thomazine 
and Margaret, twins, who died infants, Anne, Emmanuel, 
Thomazine, and Katharine. He died in the year 1656, 
and was buried in the quire of the Church, at the age of 
73 years. There are 36 baptisms of the children of the 
Heckstetters recorded in the register. Francis Heck- 
stetter, his brother, also had by Elizabeth his wife, Grace, 
Jane, Christiana, Francis (a son), Daniel, Roger and 
Elizabeth. 

Early in the register we have several burials recorded of 
thése German settlers. 

In 1592, August 13th. William Moser of Newlands. 

In 1594, March 2oth. Percival Molker Moser of Smelt- 
house. 

In 1594, April 8th. Gesper Clocker, a Duchman. 

In 1596, January 1st. Fitzin Colizon of Smelting house. 

In 1596, January 29th. Emmanuel Heckstetter of Kes- 
wick, infant. 

In 1597, July 6th. Mark Colker of Newlands, Duchman. 

In 1597, August 31st. Moses Molker of Smelting houses, 
Duchman. 

In 1597, September 26. Symond Puphbarger of Stare. 

FF same 
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Same year Mary Temphe, of Keswick, Mary Colker of 
Newlands, Mr. Mark Stoneberger, and Emmanuel Molker 
of Keswick. 

Then we have a numerous family named Puphbarger, 
and at other times Puffparker. The heads of families were, 
in 1566, Symond Puphbarger ; in 1590, Hanre Puphberger; _ 
in 1597, Beltshazer Puphparker of Birkrigg. There were | 
twelve christenings in this name before the year 1603. 

Another family of distinction who came with the colony 
was the Raisleys. It is curious to observe how the name 
which was at first Ritseler changed to Rystler, Rasynge, 
Raysell, and finally Rayseley, now spelled Raisley. 
Raisley Calvert, who was the friend of the Poet Words- 
worth, and who left him a legacy which enabled him in early 
life to pursue literature, was descended on the mother’s © 
side from this family. | 

The following are the baptisms of this family— . 

1567, May 11th. Of Benedictus Ritseler, son of George | 
Risteler, Duchman, and Margaret his wife. : 

1569, April and. Of Janet Rystler, daughter of Geo. 
Rystler, Duchman, and Margaret his wife. 

1571. Of Leonard Rystler, son of George Rystler, Duch- 
man, and Margaret his wife. 

1582. Of Lilias Rasynge, daughter of Henry Raysnge, 

~Duchman, and Janet his wife. 

1586. Of Alice Raysell, daughter of Hanre Raysell, 

- Duchman, and Janet his wife. 

1588. Of Daniel Raysell, son of Hanre Raysell, Duch- 
man, and Janet his wife. 

1594, October 29th. Of Stephen Rayseley, son of Hanre 
Rayseley, of Windiebrowe, and Janet his wife. 

1606, March 2gth. John Rayseley, son of John and Ann 

his wife, of Smelting house. 

1611, February zoth. Ann Raisley, daughter of Hanre > 
Raisley, of Windebrowe, and Ann his wife. | 
1622, January 25th. John and Agnes Raisley, twins of 

Nicholas Raisley, of Windebrowe, and Agnes his wife. 
1638, 
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1638, October 24th. Gylles Raisley, son of Gylles 
Raisley, of Windebrowe, and Jane his wife. 

Windebrowe is now called Greta Bank, and was the 
residence of the late William Calvert, Esq., the father of 
Mrs. Joshua Stanger. Mr. Calvert used to say that the 
Raisleys were connected with the copper mines and smelt- 
ing works: their long residence at Windebrow may 
possibly indicate that they became owners of property there. 

There was a numerous family, evidently miners, of the 
name of Clocker. It is first spelled Clowkker. Jasper 
Clowkker, Duchman, and Mabell Bullfell, of Keswick, 
married Feb. 21st, 1569. Their children were Christopher, 
Maybell, Anna Maria, Oswald, Bartill, and Gaspar. 
Then we have Christopher Clocker, of Newlands, and 
Jannet Stanger, of Skelgill were married September 27th, 
1590. They had Bartholomewe, Katharine, Christopher, 
and John. John Clocker and Bridgett Littletale married 
June 25th, 1606, and had a daughter named Alice. 
Henry Clocker, of Parksyde, and Bridgett his wife had 
Mabell, Daniel, Hanre, and Agnes. In 1611 there seems 
to have been another family who spelled their name 
Colker, Duchmen, of Keswick. One Mirehouse, of St. 
Bees, married Fronicae, and Joseph Tickell, of Keswick, 
married Bridgett Colker. 1657. Hugh Bowe, of Swinside, 
- married Mabell Clocker. | 

Another numerous family were the Mosers. 

1567, November 23rd. Hanre Moser, Duchman, and 
Elizabeth Clark, of Newlands were married, and they had 
sixchildren, Martyne, Balzhaser, Maybell, Jannet, Thomas, 
and Fronich. . 

1580, December 11th. Molker Moser and Alice his wife 
had a family of seven children, John, Emmanuel, Susan, 
Sebastian, Jannett, and Radigunda. Some of the family 
lived at Great Braithwaite and were evidently miners. 

1566. Israel Walte, Duchman, married Jane Wood, of 
Keswick, had a daughter called Mary Magdalene. 


1579, 
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1570, August 3rd. Hanre Upperer (sometimes written 
Hupperay) and Katheren Atkinson, of Grasmire, were 
married, and had John, Mary, Marcus, and Magdelene. 

Then we have in 1579, George Hedgler, 1570, Yerle 
Flowterer, Ulrig Slaygll, Bartholomew Beyrnparker, 
Martine Prowker, Wyllm Lipmawer. 1571, Wilfred | 
Hound, Gasper Sanninger, Andrea Torver, and Aprell his 
wife, George Yorke, Steven Norspalmer, Hanre Tempp, — 
George Tiffler, Sebastian Tibler. The site upon which 
Mr. Furnace’s new house and shop is built is called, in 
the Manor Court books, Tibler’s Close, and was probably 
this man’s property. 

There was also Marcus Yosser, son of Edward Yosser, 
Duchman, and Esaybell his wife. Peter Colysinge, Duch- 
man, and Elizabeth his wife.. George Storme and Ka- 
therine his wife. Felix Walner and Eve his wife. 

1572. Gasper Cayrus, son of Mitchall Kayrus, Duchman, 
and Agnes his wife. John Rynder, son of Andray Rynder 
and Janet his wife. ‘There were also Steven Lucepalmer, 
Andrew Riggreasle, Nicholas Shrohome, Christopher 
Beck and Janet his wife. 

1568. Christopher Beck, Duchman, married Esaybell 
Bewley, Englishwoman. 

1571, February 15th.. Sir* Robert Beck, a Keswick, 


married Janet Fawsett, servant at Isle. (Ile.) A Robert 


Beck became vicar of the parish in 1592, and was in all 
probability the same person. In 1595 there is the marriage 
of Mr. Edward Johnston, Scolmayster, and Ann Becke, 
the vicar’s daughter. 

In 1597, Peter Beck, who is called Mayster Peter Beck 
was appointed vicar, and in 1602 he was succeeded by Dr. 
Giles Robinson, brother to the Bishop of Carlisle, who 
made himself obnoxious to the eighteen sworn men and | 
the parishioners generally, by committing thirteen of their — 
number to prison because they would not accept his — 

* The title of Sirwas frequently given to a clergyman, or to a domestic chaplain, 
who was a B.A., and the title of master was given to a M. 
nominee 
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nominee (one Garth) as schoolmaster. He seems to have 
been a non-resident, and another Mr. Beck was his curate 
in charge. The last mention we have of the Becks is 
Elizabeth Beck who died in 1677. 

The time would fail me to tell of the Herringes, the 
Stonebargers, sometimes Stoneparker, the Franses, the 
-Mures, the Cozeaths, the Woulfes, the Pellers, the Paulles, 
and the Ringrisles, one of whom so early as 1567, married 
Elizabeth Fisher of Seatoller. I must not omit to mention 
a numerous family named Zinogle, who with the Raisleys 
still remained in the parish when the other names disap- 
peared. In1604, Parcivell Zinogle married Marie Radcliffe; 
they had one son Sebastian. He married Marian Nicholson 
of Crosthwaite, in 1636, and had a family, namely, Sebas- 
tian, John, Robert and Margaret, twins. After this, down 
to 1726 and later, there were six families of the name. 
The name is sometimes spelled Sinogle, and was not un- 
frequently pronounced Senogle, and ultimately Snoggles. 
I remember a respectable old man commonly called Joe 
Snoggles, of Brow Top, whose proper name was Senogle, 
and he was not the last of the race. 

The Heckstetters married into the most respectable 
families. Daniel married Alice Anderson, of Keswick. 
Mr. Percivell Radcliffe, of Keswick, married Elizabeth 
Heckstetter in 1653. In the following year, the 2nd of 
November, 1654, Percivall Radcliffe was appointed vicar 
by Oliver, Lord Proctector of the Commonwealth. April 
gend, 1613, George Tullye, of Careliell, married *Mrs. 
Tullie family. In 1745, Jerome Tullie, Esq. owned Tullie House, in Abbey Street, 


Carlisle, and held also Wetheral Priory under long lease from the Dean and 
Chapter of Carlisle. 

On a brass plate upon a tombstone in the churchyard, Bolton, is this inscrip- 
tion :—“ Depositum Danielis Hechstetterii quondam hujus Ecclesiz Rectoris, qui 
post defatigatos Viginti Annorum Labores, tandem requievit in Domino, Creatoris 
sui brachiis confisus. Sepultus 7 die Apr. A.D. 1686.’’—All this (except the date 
of his burial) is said to be the composure of the deceased rector himself; who 
was M.A. in Queen’s College, Oxon, and some time master of the Grammar 
School at Carlisle——From Bishop Nicholson’s MSS Visitation Bk.—* Daniel Heck- 
stetter, A.M. FE. Coll. Reg., Oxon, electus est in Locum et Officium Archididarculi 
circa A.D. MDCLXI. qui postea ad Rectoriam de Bolton promotus: ibi diem obiit 
extremam A.D. MCCLXXVII.—From Carlisle High School Register. 


Thomazine 
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Thomazine Heckstetter, of Keswick. We have a baptism 
on March zoth, 1614, of Timothy Tullye, son of George 
Tullye, of Keswick, and Thomazine his wife. I think 
that George Tullye, who was a prebend of Carlisle and 
subsequent vicar of Crosthwaite was probably a descendant. 
His death is thus recorded in the register. ‘“‘Thomas — 
Tullie, Doctor of Laws, Dean and Chancellor of Carlisle, — 
Rector of Aldingham, Vicar of Crosthwaite, and one of 
His Majesty’s Justice of the Peace for the County of 
Cumberland, departed this life at his home at Carlisle, on 
Monday, 16th day of January, A.D. 1727, and was interred 
in the Cathedral Church, on Wednesday, the 18th of the 
aforesaid month.” 

The influence of this German colony seems to have been 
in every way beneficial to the neighbourhood, and their 
conduct moral and exemplary. ‘‘ The smelting works at 
Brigham and Forge by Derwentside,” says Camden, 
‘‘which with its forcable stream and their ingenious 
inventions, serveth them in notable stead for easie bellows 
works, hammer works, forge works, and sawing of boards, 
not without admiration to those that behold it.” The 
channel cut through the rock to make the mill race, which 
was their work, is called the ‘‘ hammer hole” to this day. 
The civil war seems to have put a stop to the thriving 
mining operations. The smelting mills and works were 
battered down by Cromwell’s soldiers; many of the miners 
were killed and others went off with Cromwell’s army.* 
There is a tradition that the very large oak beams used in 
building Sir John Bankes’ Charity House were brought 
from the ruins of the works at Brigham Forge. 

The mines in Newlands were wrought with pickhammers 
and chisels, the use of gunpowder being then unknown in 





* At this time Sir Edward Radcliffe was in Cumberland. He raised a troop for © 
the service of the king. He speaks in his will of having borrowed of his wife 
1000 when he was in difficulties, his estate having been sequestered. During 
these troubles, Sir Edward Radcliffe, Bart. lost his Lieutenant, as appears from 
the following burial: August Ist, 1048, ‘‘ Ewan Christian, Captain, Lieutenant to 
Baronet Edward.” —“ Ouie er. 
mining. 
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mining. Consequently the openings were not high enough 
to admit of horses, and all materials were drawn out of 
the mines by men crouching along for want of height to 
walk erect. There were many hamlets where these 
miners resided, in Newlands, Borrowdale, Great and Little 
Braithwaite, Crosthwaite (Great and Little), Windybrow, 
and so forth. They appear to have exhausted the prin- 
cipal mines of Goldscope, (1r in number) for Captain 
Clemmence, who re-opened them in our times, told me 
when he got to the bottom he found that the “old 
men,’ as he called them, had worked till the rock be- 
came so hard, and the quantity of metal so small, that 
it was not worth working any longer. He lost of his own 
and his friends’ money about £5000 in the operations he 
carried on, before finally abandoning the venture. 

On a former occasion I stated that in my opinion the 
Ratcliffes of Derwentwater (I mean the heads of the family) 
did not permanently reside here after they acquired the 
Northumberland estates. The parish register fully bears 
out this idea. There are only two burials recorded as 
being from the Island, and they are thus: 

I. July 21st, 1566. Anna Radcyffe filio Domini George 
de g Ile. (There is the burial of Sir George Radclyfe, 
Vicare, July 26th, 1567, who seems to have been the father. 

ft, june 23rd, 15907. .Frances Radcliffe, of Ile, infant. 

There remained in Keswick the descendants of Nicholas 
Radcliffe, who was fourth son of Sir Thomas Radcliffe. 
In 1480 Sir Thomas settled his property in favour of his 
sons Richard, Edward, Nicholas, Christopher, and Row- 
land successively, and their heirs, leaving out entirely John 
the eldest son and heir. He, Sir John, however entered, 
and his son John succeeded him. It is to the memory 
of Sir John Radcliffe, son of the disinherited eldest son 
of Sir Thomas, that the tomb in Crosthwaite church is 
erected. He was buriedin1527. His widow, Dame Alice, 
survived him twenty-four years. They had no children. 

Eventually 
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Eventually the property fell to Sir Edward’s family 
(the third son): Nicholas, the fourth son, settled here 
and is designated, Nicholas Radcliffe, of Keswick, Gentle- 
man. This occurred two generations before the parish 
registers came into use. It was in 1538 that Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex, (then Vicar General to King @ 
Henry VIII.) instituted parish registers. The children of 7 
Nicholas Radcliffe are therefore not to be found in the re- 
cord, but his grand children are mentioned as follows :— 


Cuthbert Radcliffe married Isabella Standley September 30th, 1567, and their 
children were Ann, Edward, and Thomas. 

Edward Radcliffe of Keswick married Elizabeth Fisher of the same, November 
7th, 1568, and had children Francis, John, and Gawine. 

George Radcliffe of Applethwaite married Janet Stanger of Ullock, September 
2oth, 1579, they had Alas, Elizabeth, Elizabeth, Edward, and Elliner. His wife 
Janet died June ith, 1591. He married again Jaine Stanger of Ullock, and 
they had Jaine, Winefride, and Francis. He died October 1oth, 1616, and is desig- 
nated “‘ Foster (or Forester) of Derwent Fells.” 


Then we have Robert Radcliffe of Keswick and Janet Grave, married November ; 4 


13th, 1580. They had one child named Katherine. 

September 17th, 1581, Cuthbert Radcliffe of Keswick married Magdalene Rad- 
cliffe of the same. They had no children. 

John Radcliffe of Hye Hill married Alas Birkhead of Portinskell, October 7th, 
1582, They had children Mary, Jaine, Nicholas, Isabell, Jane, and Dorathie. 

John Radcliffe of Keswick married Agnes Banks of the same, September 14th, 
1589. Their family was John, Jaine, Gawine, and Mary. 

Francis Radcliffe of Keswick married Katherine Wharton of same, June 25th, — 
1592. They had John, Winifride, Thomas, Gawen, Mabell, Francis, and Francis. — 

Edward Radcliffe of Keswick married Mabell Tickell of Thornthwaite, June 
29th, 1595. They had Esabell, Francis, Cuthbert, and Thomas. 

Anthony Radcliffe of Keswick married Katheren Radcliffe of same, November 
15th, 1596. Their children were Essabel, Katherine, Percival, Jaine, Wynifred, 
John, Robert, Joyce, Bridget, Anthony. 

Jaymes Radcliffe of Keswick married Ellis Wilsonne of same, 1603. They had — 
Francis, James, Parsevell, Richard, and Isabel. j 

1608, Edward Radcliffe married Winifrid Williamson, and they had two — 
children Alice and George. 3 

1611, Symonde Radcliffe of Bassenthwaite married Ann Taylhore of Newlands. — 
They had one son John. f 

Thomas Radcliffe of Keswick married Dorothye Radcliffe of same, in 1613. — 
Their children Katherine, Francis, and John. He married again and had by his — 
marriage (not recorded at Crosthwaite) Margratt, Grace, and Christopher. 

Francis Radcliffe of Munkhall married Winifride Birkheade of same, 1614. 
They had John and John. : 

Gawen © 





. 
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Gawen Radcliffe of Keswick married Winifed Radcliffe. They had Jaine, 
Francis, Jaymes, Anna, Isabell, and Winifride. 
Marmaduke Radcliffe of Monkhall and Magdalene had one daughter Jane. 


James Radcliffe of Keswick and Jennet Riter of same, married November 4th, 
1619. They had Dorathie and Joyce. 


1621, Francis Radcliffe of Keswick married Jane Banks of Hutton. They had 
Richard, Barbara, George, Anthony, Michaell, and Henry. 
1626, Francis Radcliffe of Keswick married Margaret Jackson of Hausend. 


Their family was, Jaymes, Mabell, Isabell, Francis, Jaynne, Cuthbert, and 
Katharine. 


1629, Thomas Radcliffe of Keswick and Winifride Bowes of the same, whose 
family were Katherine, Edward, Isabell, and William. 

1636. Mr. Parsevell Radcliffe of Keswick, and Katheren Tibler, of the same, 
married. Their children were Tymathie, Samuel, and Anthony. 

1653. Mr. Parsevell Radcliffe, married (a second time), Elizabeth Heckstetter 


of Keswick, they had a daughter, Dorothy. This was the vicar appointed by 
Oliver Cromwell. 


Cuthbert Radcliffe of Keswick, and Mary his wife, had Margaret, Elizabeth, and 
Katherine. 


Michael Radcliffe of Ullock, and Agnes Bratwhaite of Thornthwaite, married 1657. 


John Radcliffe of Ullock married Mrs. Mary Lowrey of Vicaragye, 1686, and 
had Francis and Richard. 


Edward Radcliffe married Mabel Raylton, both of this parish, 1714, and had 
children, vizi—Mary, John, and Cuthbert. 

Francis Radcliffe of Ullock, and Jackson of Torpenhow, married, 1718, 

In 1729, his wife died, and he married to his second wife, Jane Hodgson of 
Keswick, and had children—Mary, John, Ann, and Richard. 


John Ratcliffe of Little Braithwaite, was the Jast of the family who lived here. 
His wife’s death is recorded as follows :— 


1791. Aug. 7, Jane, wife of John Ratcliffe of Little Braithwaite, aged 71. 

This John Ratcliffe was a prominent man in all parochial 
matters, and in the school records My. is always prefixed 
to his name, while the remainder of the trustees are simply 
called by their Christian names. I do not find any account 
of his burial, and it is possible that he might be buried in 
the Quaker’s burial ground at High Hill, if he was, as I 
have heard it said, a Quaker. There are twenty-six 
families of Radcliffes mentioned in the register, and 103 
baptisms. Although the name is extinct in this parish, 
there are no doubt many descendants elsewhere. One 
became master of St. Bees Grammar School, long ago, 
and he had a numerous family.* 











* In the Standard newspaper of Feb. 22nd, this year, (1875) there appeared 
the following presentation at a levee, held by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
“Lieutenant Derwentwater Radcliffe, R.A., on appointment by the Assistant 
Adjutant General, Royal Artillery.” 


GG I 
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I shall now give a few observations upon the register 
generally, and select such entries as seem to me curious 
and interesting. 

The first record is the baptism, Nov. Ist, 1562, %@5 
Katherine Birkhed, daughter of Gawen. The Birketts are 
a very ancient and numerous family, residing in Borrow- 
dale principally. The next baptisms are John Bowe, ~ 
Gawine Bancke, son of John; Alice Standlay, George 
Beck, son of Peter; John Stanger, son of John; George 
Radcliffe, son of Edward; Thomas Smaythwaite, son of 
William; Magdalene Radclyffe, Katheren Raisely, and so 
forth. 

The Fishers are the most numerous family in the regis- 
ter, residing at Seatoller, Grange, Snabb and Gillbank in 
Newlands, also at Watendlath, and Naddle, one generation 
after another, and spreading out into all parts of the world. 

The Crosthwaites have also been a numerous family, 


and resided long at Setmabanning, Wanthwaite, Smai- — 


thwaite, Burns, Thornthwaite, Hollinroot, Monkshall, 
and Keswick. q 

The Wilsons of Watendlath have been there for over — 
300 years, and very likely long before the commencement 
of the register, and the same may be said of the other 
families I have mentioned. 

The Hodgsons of Causeyfoot have always been there 
through the whole of the register till the beginning of the 
present century. In 1597, Robert Hodgson of Causeyfoot, 
married Magdalene Quarton, of Keswick, January rgth,and — 
within a week, Mary Hodgson of Causeyfoot, married John | 
Quarton of Keswick. The names of Robert and Christopher 
seem to have been chosen for the eldest of the family. The 
present Sir Robert Hodgson, Lieut. Governor of Prince — 
Edward’s Island, is of the family, and is very proud of his © 
ancestry of yeomen. . 

The Youdales of Stonethwaite, Borrowdale, the Jacksons 
of Armboth, the Harrys of Lowdoor, Watendlath, and 

Grange, © 
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Grange, the Harrymans of Portinskell, the Birketts of 
Poe, the Briscoes of Portinscale, the Dovers of Newlands, 
the Gaskarths of Hill-Top, in St. John’s, and the Gaskarths 
of Bridge End, in the same valley, have always dwelt 
in their own places, one generation after another. The 
Dawsons, originally from Yorkshire, settled first at Grey- 
stoke, and afterwards at Keswick. 

The Leathes of Dalehead Hall, came from Leathes in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and appear, by the marri- 
ages they contracted, to have been a family of consequence. 
The following is an example; ‘‘ 1657, May 11th, Captaine 
Richard Lowrye of St. Cuthberte Parish, Carlisle, and 
Mrs. Anne Laythes of Dalehead, within the parish of 
Crosthwaite, published three Severall Lorde Days, without 
contradiction, and married by Justice Wren, according to 
ye act of Parliament.” 

The Brownriggs of Ormathwaite, became a very impor- 
tant family in the parish, but they did not settle down 
here so early as has been supposed. They seem, originally, 
to have come from Brownrigg, in Matterdale. Sir George 
Brownrigg of Galway, is the head of the house, and is 
descended from an ancestor who went to Ireland, either 
at, or before, the time of William III. We find them 
residing at Millbeck, Scalebeck, and the Green, before 
they finally settled down at Ormathwaite. The first 
burial of this name from Ormathwaite was in 1677. The 
last was Dr. William Brownrigg, in 1800, the friend and 
host of Franklin, and a celebrated physician in his day. 

The Wrens of Castlerigg, were also a family of standing, 
one of them being a justice of peace in the time of the 
Commonwealth. The younger branch went from Piet 
Nest, to Little Town in Newlands, a century and a half ago. 

The family of Stanger was opulent and numerous, 
residing at Ullock, Skellgill, the Howe, and Portinscale. 
They married with the Radcliffes on several occasions. 

The Williamsons were a family of importance, residing 

at 
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at Millbeck, at Ormathwaite, (before the Brownriggs), at 
Lyzzick, Lowgrove, and Longclose. They resided also — 
at New Hall, which I take to be Millbeck Hall. 

A number of names have entirely disappeared from the 
parish, such as Smaithwaite, Wallthwaite, Langstrath, 
Bullfell, Bunting, Radcliffe,and suchnames as Buckbarrow, ~ 
Stanger, and Calvert, are becoming very scarce, but are — 
no doubt flourishing elsewhere. 

The parish seems to have been visited at times with 
great mortality. 

In the year 1595 there were 81 deaths. 
2? 1596 ” 107 5) 
r 1597 of TBOR4 55 
” 1598 ” 84 5, 
29 1599 ” 50 355 

The great mortality in the year 1597, when more than 
one-tenth of the population was swept away, was 70 years 
before the great plague, which overran the country for a 
few years after 1665. To its ravages in Keswick we have — 
no clue, for there are no burials recorded between Sept. — 
8th, 1658, and March 25th, 166). Neither are any marri- 
ages recorded, nor any baptisms, from 1658 to 1664. 

The number of the inhabitants in the parish, in 1793, 
was 3,020, of whom 1,093 were in Keswick. 2,971 were 
church people, 45 presbyterians, and 4 quakers. 

The unwholesome custom of burial in the church was 
carried on to a very great extent during the sixteenth and — 
seventeenth centuries. In the year 1601, there were 75 
burials, of which 30 were in the church, and of the 75 
buried no less than 36 were infants. In 1611, there were 
63 burials, 27 of which were inthe church. ‘Twenty years — 
later there were 60 burials, and 30 of the interments were 
in the church. These seem to have been fair average 
years, and I selected them accordingly. Some one to 
whom I mentioned this fact, doubted it, but the part © 
of the church is often particularized, e.g., the Quier, Sir — 

Edward’s © 
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Edward’s Chapel, or Lord’s Chapel, others simply Church. 
It was evidently a fashion, for which the families who 
could afford it, were willing to pay a fee, as will be seen 
by the following notice of the burial of ‘‘ Martine Edgar, 
Stranger, Church Quire, Mr. John Radcliffe to pay for 
him.” 

In 1646 there was 182 deaths recorded, there being no 
fewer than 58 burials in the month of May. There were 
three Hodgsons buried in one day, and during the month 
there were five Radcliffes, five Farlomes, and six of the 
name of Vickers, six Grisdales, four Woods, four William- 
sons, and seven Hodgsons. It is noteworthy that none 
were buried in the church during this visitation. 

ODD ENTRIES. 

‘“‘ Nov. 29th, 1607, John Atkine pyper of Naddle.” There 
is a house called Piper House in Naddle. 

Baptized Nov. 4th, 1639, ‘‘ Jaynne Doungelson daughter 
of Johne Doungelson piper, and Margarett his wife.” 

“In 1642 April 13th, Alexander Molke and Ellinor his 
wife, drowned in the Watter, dwelling at Keswick.” 

‘‘17718 Mar. 4th, prisoner Langhorn’s wife of Brand- 
holme.”’ 

‘©1765 Stephen a Soldier.” 

“1762 June 24th, Nicholas Grave 56 years clerk of this 
parish.” 

“1784 July rath, Mr. James Biggar, Dissenting Minis- 
ter, at Keswick.” He lived at Stone in Naddle, and held 
property in the Manor. 

1647 Nov. 24th, there is the following entry in the 
burials—‘‘ Janet Raisely—vide her age 117 of Windybrowe; 
Church.’ 

1615 March 2oth, christened, ‘‘ Mabell, daughter of 
John Radcliffe, alias Wild John, and Agnes Collyer.” 

“©7654 Buried, John Dixison, a poor beggar.” 

‘©1657 Wm. Munkhouse of Keswick.” There is a tra- 
dition that a ‘“‘ Will Munkhouse” was drowned by 

overloading 
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overloading a boat, containing stones, which he was 
bringing from Lord’s Island, to build the first town hall in 
Keswick. The boat sank half way between Lord’s Island 
and Friar’s Crag. There is no other Munkhouse recorded 
till 2702, when a person of the same name was buried in 
the Quire. Ithink the former date will be the correct one. 
The boat was never raised, and the cairn of stones was — 
visible in the lake for long after. 

1702 Dec. 26, there is the following entry of buriae 
“Dorothy Tickel of Portinskell, Widow, Quaker, was 
buried in Wooline, according to act of parliament.” This 
was in compliance with an act passed in the reign of 
Charles II., and the friends of the deceased had to make 
an affidavit of the fact. The act was passed to encourage 
the woollen trade. For about twenty years after, almost 
every burial has the word affidavit appended. The act 
was repealed in the reign of George III. . 

We get some singular names about 1737, ¢.g. Philadelphia 
Fisher of Beckwythop, and Livewell Green of Braithwaite. 
In 1725 is recorded ‘‘a young man found dead in Castlerigg 
Brow, supposed to come from Wakefield, Yorkshire.” 

‘1643 Mr. Isaac Singleton, vicar of this parish of 
Crosthwaite, Quier.”” He was succeeded by Mr. Percival 
Radcliffe. Before Mr. Radcliffe’s appointment, marriages 
were solemnized by a justice of the peace, after having 
been three times proclaimed without contradiction. ‘These 
marriages continued, during the incumbency of Mr. Percival 
Radcliffe, to be solemnized by Mr. Henry Towlson, Mr. 
Lancelot Fletcher of Tallentire, Mr. Justice Langhorn, 
Justice John Barwise, and Justice Wren, till Oct. 26th, 
1657, when we have the following entry ‘‘ Now Ministers 
are impowered to Marie againe by Act of Parliament.” 

In 1732 July 8th, Mr. Isaac Robley married Mary Gas- 
karth, both of St John’s. The gentleman was incumbent 
of St. John’s, and his wife was of Hill Top. Her sister 
married Colonel Howard, afterwards Lord Andover, and 

Earl 
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Earl of Suffolk. Her portrait, as Lady Andover, (a splen- 
did picture) was unfortunately destroyed a few years ago, 
by a fire at Greystoke Castle. 

When the custom of burying in churches went out of 
fashion, as was the case in the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury, we find the custom of erecting headstones followed, 
to mark the spot in the churchyard where the dead were 
laid. 

The first of the tombstones in Crosthwaite churchyard 
is against the school end, and is to the memory of— 

Mary, Wife of Richard Crosthwaite, A.D. 1725 
Other early ones are 


Thomas Allason of Keswick- : = 1738 
Thomas Troughear of Uzikar - - 1745 
Thomas Wren of Seatoller - : 1750 
Simeon Grave, son of J. Grave of Skellgill 1750 
Joseph Pearson of High Hill - - 1755 
* * * 

Edward Stephenson, formerly Governor 

methe Hast Indies, agéd 77 « « - = “L768 
Edward Stephenson, aged 44 - - 1782 


John Stephenson of London, aged 72 - 1771 
A long story might be told about the first of the 
Stephensons, who flourished and did good service in the 
early days of our Indian Empire. The family now bear 
the name of Standish. 


Note on the Font at Crosthwaite Church. By the Rev. 
CANON KNOWLES. 
Some ten years ago, I discovered that the inscription 
on the font in the old church at Keswick, was in two parts. 
On facets 1; 3; 5; 7, it: had names:of saints};;-with an 
ora pro nobis to each probably. These were doubtless 
destroyed in the 16th century. 
On facets 2,4, 6,8, still runs ‘‘Ora pro anima Thomae de 
Keda olim vicarii hujus ecclesiz.”’ 
ART. 
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ART. XXITI.—On some of the Manorial Halls of Westmorland, 
with remarks on internal Mural Decoration. By MICHAEL 
W. TAviuor, M:D., Penrith. ' 

Given at the Appleby Meeting, Fuly 28-gth, 1875, during which 
Kirkby Thore, Crackenthorpe, Cliburn, and Maulds Mea- 

burn Halls were visited. 


‘eae study of the architecture of the domestic habitations 
and structures of preceeding ages is valuable, as af- 
fording evidence of the condition of a country, and of its 
people, of theirdefensiveand militant arrangements against 
attack, of their domestic economy, of their manners and 
customs, and of their social life, about which details often 
tradition is silent, and few, or no written records exist. 
Hence, these investigations often add valuable material to 
the work of the historian, and furnish sources of illumina- 
tion to revive the past. Thus all we know, in these respects, 
concerning the rude barbaric races, inhabiting Britain at 
an early period, is derived from the exploration of their 
dwellings, and entrenchments, and sepulchres, constituting 
what has been aptly called ‘“‘the unwritten history” of 
these peoples. Again, for instance, so meagre are the 
recorded particulars of the Roman colonization, and civili- 
zation, in these northern counties, that, were it not forthe 
archeologist, that past era might well nigh have been 
buried in oblivion; whereas systematic induction from 
the results yielded by researches with the mattock and the 
spade has so unfolded an epoch, as to have supplemented 
important chapters in the history of our country. 

So again the survey of medieval structures has enabled 
us to trace, by the changes in their type and style, not 
only the changes in the national mind, in regard te its 
ideas of the ideal and useful, but also from the alterations — 

. in 
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in the domestic arrangements and conveniences, we may 
mark the gradual advance in social progress, to the matu- 
red civilization of these later times. Furthermore, by 
noting the local prevalence, distribution, and disposition, 
of defensive places,—old castles and feudal strongholds, 
and fortified houses,—we may confidently deduce the rela- 
tive perturbed conditions of different parts of the country 
in medieval times; the points from which danger was 
apprehended, and the lines of attack by which hostile in- 
roads advanced. 

Thus, in no part of the kingdom has the element of 
defence, in domestic architecture, been more prominent 
than on the borders of. the two countries: in Scotland, 
where clanship ruled, with all its concomitant feuds, these 
fortified places were the abodes of security to the chief, as 
much against internecine strife, as against foreign ageres- 
‘sion; but on the south of the frontier, where clanship, as 
such, did not exist, these places were constructed for 
mutual support, and to repress penetration from the north; 
and we find the remains of these clustered most thickly at 
those points at which danger was most imminent. Hence 
we find castles and keeps and pele towers, of various di- 
mensions and pretentions, studded over Northumbria, and 
especially across the isthmus, on either side of the ancient 
barrier—the Roman Wall; and also throughout the ex- 
tensive plain to the south of Carlisle, formerly known as 
Inglewood Forest, reaching down to the town of Penrith. 
By referring to the natural configuration of this district, 
it will be seen that the mountains of the lake country, on 
one hand, and the long range of the Pennine hills on the 
other, so converge as to make this town of Penrith the 
centre of a line of about ten miles in length, in the direction 
of east and west, which must be crossed by invaders ad- 
vancing from the western marches. It will be seen, also, 
that the natural passage from thence, into the heart, of 
England, is by the ascent of the valley of the Eden, and 

HH | over 
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over the pass of Stanemoor; in fact, it is the rout traversed 
by the ancient Roman road, and it continued for ages to 
be the great thoroughfare between Carlisle and the north, 
and the great plain of York. ‘Thus this particular dis- 
trict was peculiarly exposed to hostile incursions and 
forays by the Scots; and we find fortified houses, on the 
type of the border pele tower, to have prevailed there, even » 
down to the 15th century. On the contrary, in the west 
ward of Westmorland, beyond the towers of Clifton and 
Askham, such defensive dwellings do not exist, for the 
country beyond would have been ‘‘ ultima thule” to the 
border reiver, for all purposes of rapine or plunder, and 
he must have been a quick heeled and sharp witted Scot, 
whocould have filched ought of value, from the wilderness of 
moss and fell, extending by Shap, and Overton or Orton. 

When William Rufus drove Dolphin out of the district 
comprised in the ancient boundaries of the see of Carlisle, 
and added that principality to the English kingdom, es- 
teeming, doubtless, the importance of the Eden valley road, 
he gave directions for the building of a chain of castles, to 
overawe the country, and consolidate his sway. 

The first of these strongholds is Brougham Castle, 
occupying the point where the Roman road abutted on 
the camp of Brocavum, at the confluence of the streams 
of Lowther and Eamont, and commanding the ford across 
the river; ten miles higher up is Appleby Castle, situated 
in a strong position, and protected on three sides by the 
deep waters of the Eden; ten miles further up the vale is 
Brough Castle, to defend the pass over Stanemoor; and 
still further up is Pendragon Castle, to oppose the passage 
through the vale of Mallerstang. These castles received 
various additions and fortifications in the 13th century, 
and at later periods, but the massive Norman donjons still © 
endure amid the ruins of the work of after ages. 

The Eden valley, over which our excursion leads us to 
day, was in those times, as in the present, the pride of 

Westmorland, 
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Westmorland, both for its fertility, and the natural attrac- 
tions of its landscape: within the protection of its great 
baronial castles, overlooking its central waters, many 
a small manorial lord, and squire, found a site for his 
tower, or hall. Such were the Musgraves at Edenhall, 
Birkbecks at Hornby, Cliburns at Cliburn, Crackenthorpes 
at Newbiggin, Whartons at Kirkbythore, Lancasters at 
Howegill, Machels at Crackenthorpe, the Carlisle bishops 
at Bewley Castle, Radcliffes at Ormside, Warcops at War- 
cop, Musgraves at Musgrave, Blenkinsops at Hillbeck and 
Brough, Whartons at Wharton, and many others. The 
first which will engage our attention is 
KIRKBYTHORE HALL. 

Time will not permit, on this occasion, to the Society 
entering into the investigation of the Roman antiquities 
of Kirkbythore. The site of the large sized and important 
camp, which is believed to be the Brovonace of the second 
Iter of Antoninus, is on the high ground, a little to the 
west of the hall, on the plateau partly occupied by the 
village ; it consequently abutted on the great Roman road, 
or said second Iter, proceeding from Carlisle to York. 
From this station this road stretched to the south-east, 
by the high ground a little to the north of the present 
turnpike to Appleby, and onwards to Brough, or Vertere, 
and over Stanemore, to join the high road to Eburacum 
at Cataracto, or Catterick Bridge. Moreover, this camp 
was the point of junction of a cross line of road, called 
the Maiden Way, climbing the Pennine mountains in 
a direct line N.N.E., to the Roman wall at Magna or 
Carvoran. This road proceeded over Newbiggin Moor 
to Kirkland, and on the grouse ground and sheep walks of 
Ousby Fell, Melmerby Fell, and Hartside, its causewayed 
pavement may be traced for miles, far away from the 
meddling hand of man. By this toilsome pathway, a short 
cut was afforded to the Roman legions, from hence to the 
middle third of the frontier barrier. This cross road passed 

in the S.S.E. direction, probably over the river by Bolton, 
onwards 
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onwards to Crosby Ravensworth; and its level green sur- 
face may be traced a long way over Wickerslack. Moor, on 
towards the gap at Tebay, to the camp at Low Burrow- 
bridge.* | 
Before the building of Kirkbythore Hall, on that rising 
ground to the west, in the enclosure called High Burwens, ~ 
close to the old Roman occupation, there stood a. castle, — 
called Whelp Castle. According to Machel’s account, it 
must have been very extensive; but even in his time ~ 
scarcely a vestige of it was above ground, and he states 
that it was out of the ruins of this that the present hall or 
manor house was built. The first lord of the manor of 
Kirkbythore was Whelp, in the reign of Stephen or Henry 
II. The first introduction to the name of Wharton, as © 
lords of the manor of Kirkbythore, is in the reign of Edward ~ 
IV. They continued for thirteen generations, and the — 
race finally ended in females. It was probably in the 
reign of Henry VII., in the tranquil times at the end of the — 
fifteenth century, which succeeded the havoc and desola- 
tion of the wars of the Roses, that the manor house we have 
come to visit was built ; and it continued to be the residence 
of the Whartons to the end of their time. There is no 
trace of keep, tower, nor battlement, nor does it exhibit 
any of the characters of a fortified place; it has been built — 
on its present lines simply as a domestic residence. It is © 
a manor house of the fifteenth century, and it presents to 
us a very good example of the style and arrangements of 
the period. On the west front there is a range of building 
about 50 feet in length, which is divided into two portions, 
one consisting of what is apparently a low two storied 
building, terminating at one end in a gable with a high 
pitched roof. Flush with the gable end, there is a square 
projection of about ten feet from the plane of the main 
structure, occupied by a large rectangular bay window, of 
four lights, with mullions, and transomed and square in 


* Vide ante. Art. XXI. Crosby Ravensworth, p. 212. 
character. 
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character. This is the window of the dais. Remove the 
lath and plaster partitions, and the floor of hall-plaster or 
alabaster, now dividing it-into two stories, and the interior 
would present a tolerably perfect example of what was 
always the most prominent feature in the ancient manor 
house, viz., the ‘‘hall.’”’ It would then be seen that the 
hall reached the whole height of the house ; its dimensions, 
including the dais, is 26ft. by 22ft. Besides the window 
of the dais, the hall has been lighted by windows high in 
the wall; one to the west, of three lights square-headed ; 
and two to the east, now blocked up, as other buildings 
are added on to this corner. One of these has been a 
very fine window: it is within a square frame, divided into 
two lights, which are trefoil-headed, and cusped, but not 
pierced, and there is a small shield in each spandrel. It 
has a hood moulding also, and has had a transom. | It 
shews the transition from the decorated to the perpendicular 
style. I wish particularly to call your attention to the roof, 
which we shall see well when we ascend to the floor above. 
The weight is supported by the gable end, and by two 
heavy oak-timber arches, springing from corbels, they carry 
the purlins and rafters; it is without tie beam or king 
posts; the arches have a plain chamfer and a check. 
There is also a very fine open timber roof, covering the 
gable building at right angles with this; it is unfortunately 
ceiled, and so difficult of access, that we shall not be able 
to inspect it. It differs, however, in construction from 
this one, in so far that it consists of three bays, and it is 
a collar beam roof, with curved braces filling in the space 
between the collar and principal rafter, with a solid arch 
of timber; this is supported by corbels low down on the 
wall, to relieve the thrust. It is one of the best timber 
roofs of the 15th century remaining in this country, except 
that at Yanwath, which is superior to it in mouldings and 
decorations; the construction of the two is similar, except 


that Yanwath, besides the collar beam, has a king post 
and 
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and trusses. To continue the description of the ground 
floor.—The dais has been well lighted by the projecting 
bay window. At the back of the dais I call your attention 
to some wood wainscoting, of the time of Henry VIII. 
The styles and rails of the framework are moulded, and 
neatly pinned; the panels small and oblong. It has never 
reached higher than-seven feet from the ground, as you see © 
by the finish at the top, in the long narrow panels set ina 
longitudinal direction. These have a pattern worked on — 
them, so as to represent linen folding, at the ends, with a 
moulding of the half-round billet on them. 

There is a doorway leading out of the hall in the Car- 
narvon form, with a flat lintel, shouldered by heavy corbels, 
coved in cavetto. There is a solid arched tympanum 
above it, to assist in supporting the superincumbent 
masonry. | 

The basement of the gable wing has a square apartment 
to the front, lighted with a square, heavy mullioned window. 
It was probably the lord’s parlour. The back part was 
probably occupied by buttery and pantry, and led to the 
kitchen, which has disappeared. But it is to the upper 
story of the gable I wish to draw your particular attention. 
It was approached by a well stair. It has consisted of a 
single apartment, 33 feet by 15 feet, placed transversely ~ 
to the hall. It was lighted by the large pointed window — 
which you see on the gable to the west. This window has 
a pierced quatrefoil at the head, and the two-lights have 
trefoil heads and transoms. It presents the characters of © 
the early decorated period. At the east end there is a 
trefoil-headed window with a single light. The corbel 
stones, and the spring of the timber arches, may be noticed 
on the walls; they carry the fine open timber roof to which 
I have referred. This has, I think, been one apartment, 
and from its size, must have been an important room, too — 
considerable for a chapel, though it might be used some-— 
times as such; it is erroneous to put every gothic window — 

down . 
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down to a chapel. It was the solar or lord’s chamber, 
which often occupied a position transverse relatively to 
the hall, and was generally provided with a decorated 
window. 

This is all that remains of the manor house of the 
Whartons; the rest has disappeared under modern im- 
provements. 

The arms of the Whartons of Kirkbythore were Sable, 
a Maunche, Argent; Crest, on a wreath a Bull’s Head 
erased, Argent ; they appear ona stone at the back of the 
premises. 


CRACKENTHORPE HALL. 


The only remnant of the old manor house is the kitchen 
and back part of the premises, which present some square 
mullioned windows, and an apartment now divided by 
Separate partitions, which has been a portion of the old 
hall; it still retains the old chimneypiece, with a wide 
arch flush with the wall. It is not on account of any 
architectural features, that this house claims a visit by this 
Society, but it ought to interest us as having been the 
birthplace, and ancestral seat, of Thomas Machel, the 
antiquarian. 

The Machel family resided here, and continued the name 
as possessors of the manor of Crackenthorpe, for the long 
period of at least 600 years. The pedigree and succession 
are set forth at great length in the fifth volume of MSS., 
now in the Dean and Chapter’s Library in Carlisle, by the 
Rev. Thomas Machel, who in his great zeal for the anti- 
quity of his name, did latinize it into the form of Malus 
Catulus, and supposes that they have descended from the 
Catuli among the ancient Romans. However, without 
giving him credit for the validity of these pretensions, there 
is no doubt that this was a name at the time of the con- 
quest, and it is found in Doomsday; the first mention 
of it in connexion with the manor of Crackenthorpe, occurs 

in 
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in the person of one Halth de Maechael, in the reign of 
Henry II. . 

None of this family ever acquired the rank of knights, 
but they seem always to have maintained their position as 
gentry and squires, of moderate means and possessions. 

There is a stone now set in the wall of the stabling, 
with initials and date, in raised characters, thus :— 


[aie 


This stone refers to Launcelot Machel, the father of two 
sons Hugh and Thomas, and it was doubtless raised to 
commemorate some alterations he may have made to the 
old hall. Hugh succeeded to the estate, and Thomas was 
same time fellow of Queen’s College in Oxford, fellow of 
the Royal Society, rector of Kirkbythore, and chaplain in 
ordinary to King Charles II.; and it is to his method and 
diligence as an antiquarian in collecting, and recording, 
and preserving information concerning various parishes in 
the two counties, that all our local histories have hitherto 
been so much indebted. The arms of Machel’s. were; 
sable, three greyhounds courant, Argent; Collared Or. 
On the gable of the present building there is a carved 
stone with this escutcheon, surmounted with a helmet, 
mantlings, andcrest. ‘The crest represents the head and 
neck of a nondescript animal, it might be a stag with 
straight horns. I believe the stone to be in its original 
position, but what renders it specially interesting is, that 
it is supported on each side by a stone, similar in form 
and size, oblong, about 18 inches by 12 inches which 
present the appearance of having been Roman altars, 
though now so much incrusted with whitewash that no 
inscription can be determined. 

The present structure appears as if it had been built 
during the last twenty years of the seventeenth century, 

and 
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and the design probably rose under the inspiration of our 
antiquary, Thomas Machel, who was a passionate admirer 
and promoter of the pseudo-classic, and Palladian architec- 
ture, which was at that time supplanting our own beautiful 
national style throughout the country. It is a narrow 
building, with an extensive and lofty frontage, with nume- 
rous windows, high in proportion to their width: the 
principal features are the regular treatment of the lining 
and architrave of the doorway, the triangular pediment, 
and the cutting into a row of blocks the bed-moulding of 
the cornice under the eaves, a classical detail introduced by 
Vignola, and much adopted by Sir Christopher Wren; it is a 
device derived from the row of dentels which have a place in 
the cornice of the Ionic, and of the Corinthian entablature. 

There is a very fine black oak staircase, with twisted 
balusters, leading to the second floor, in which there is an 
apartment, which affords a very good example of the style 
of high oblong wooden panelling in use at the end of the 
17th century. Within the frame work over the chimney 
piece, there is a painting on a panel. The picture repre- 
sents a hunting scene, I believe it is in its original site ; 
and though certainly not a Vandyke, nor a Snyders, still 
it may readily be the work of some itinerant Dutchman, of 
the time of William and Mary. 


CLIBURN HALL. 


The manor of Cliburn seems to have been early divided 
into two moieties, under the names of Cliburn Talebois, 
and Cliburn Hervey. The first was held until the time 
of Henry V. by some of the name of Tailbois, probably a 
branch of the ancient stem of the barons of Kendal; after 
that period this moiety of the manor became merged with 
Cliburn Hervey, which had been held by a family of the 
name of Cliburn since the time of Edward III. Thename 
seems to have been variously spelt in old deeds—Cliburne, 
Cleburn, Cleyburn. 

7 EI In 
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In the 43rd of Edward III., Robert de Cliburn held the 
manor of Cliburn Hervey, which Robert, at that time, 
was lord also of the manor of Bampton Cundale. We 
find in the 7th, and again in the roth of Richard II.,a 
Robert de Cliburn, probably this same Robert, was knight 
of the shire for Westmorland; so that this Robert had resi- 
dence here, and it seems likely that it was he who erected 
the tower which constitutes the core of the present manor 
house, as his border keep. From this time there were 
three or four generations who held the manor, until we 
come to Richard, who altered the hall, according to the 
inscribed slab over the doorway, in 1567. 

Thomas, the son and heir of Richard, married Frances, 
youngest daughter of Sir Richard Lowther. This Sir 
Richard Lowther was he who was of so much renown in 
the north country ; he succeeded Lord Scroop in the office 
of lord warden of the West Marches, and was thrice com- 
missioner in the great affairs between Englandand Scotland, 
during most of the time of Queen Elizabeth. With the 
successor of Thomas Cliburn ended the race of the Cliburns 
at Cliburn, and the hall and manor passed to the family of 
Lowther. One of the sons went over to Ireland, and 
founded the important family of the Cliburns of Ballycul- 
latan in Tipperary. In the ancient church of Kilbarron 
there is a memorial flagstone to this William Cleburn of 
Ballycullatan, second son of Thomas, ob. 1684. He was 
receiver-general in Ireland, and had large grants made to 
him by the crown, in the county Tipperary, on the banks 
of the Shannon, which passed to William, the heir of his 
eldest brother, Edmund of Cliburn Hall.* In the course 
of two or three generations, it seems these vast possessions 


* Communications on the subject of the Cleburnes of Ballycullatan may be found 
in “ Notes and Queries,” vol. vii and vili, Fourth Series. 

Ireland, after its conquest and reduction by Elizabeth and Cromwell, in con- 
sequence of the wholesale grants of lands arising out of the confiscations, and 
spoliations of estates, offered a rare field for emigration to the adventurous cadets 
of English families. Amongst those who profited by these prizes, besides the 
Cliburns, we find many names of Cumbrian extraction, such as Graham, Laithes, 
Blennerhasset, Ponsonby, Brisco, Salkeld, and others. ~ 
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became lost, and the family became broken up, though 
the name of Cliburn is frequently met with in various 
parts of the county of Tipperary, at the present day. 

In feudal times, and even down to a late period, the old 
occupied land at Cliburn, adjoining the hall, must have 
formed a kind of oasis, amid the extensive wastes of 
Strickland Moor, Cliburn Ling, and the forest of Whin- 
fell. The hall is planted on a bank, at the foot of which 
flows the rivulet Leith, which discharges into the Eden a 
‘short way off. Within a stone’s throw of the hall, there 
stands the little church dedicated to St. Cuthbert, an an- 
cient structure, comprising a nave and chancel, and gable 
belfry. There is a charming little Norman window in the 
north wall of the chancel, a narrow slit, with a round head, 
and widely splayed inside; and a mutilated window, of the 
decorated period, in the nave, with deep hollow moulding. 

From the traces of foundation walls surrounding the 
hall, and from the extensive range of buildings that are 
attached to it, (which are nowusedasstabling and outhouses, 
all having the character of the Elizabethan period,) this 
must, in the time of Richard Cliburn, have been a place 
of very considerable extent and consequence. If we look 
at a plan of the structure, as it existed in his time, it would 
present a range of buildings inclosing three sides of a 
quadrangular court yard, the centre consisting of a massive 
tower, of three stories, and the wings of slighter two-storied 
buildings. Let us begin our description of the central and 
most imposing part, (marked with black in the plan) for 
that in point of fact and in point of antecedent date, has 
been the core to which the other structures have been 
added. Indeed, we find, as we have often had occasion 
to do, in examining these manor houses, that the type of 
the 14th century pele tower is presented tous. The tower 
is quadrangular. The dimensions are 45 feet in length— 
east and west, and the breadth—north and south—2g} feet. 
It is built of small blocks of new red sandstone, procured 

from 
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from a quarry on the ground close by: the rock is close 
to the surface, and forms the foundations of the buildings. 
The stone is well hammer-dressed, and laid in ashlar; it 
has been covered with roughcast within the time of the 
present generation. This tower differs from earlier sub- 
jects, in possessing no projecting plinth at the base, nor 
any string course proper. ‘The upper part of the building, — 
just over the top story windows, has a projection about 
five or six inches, and is coved in cavetto to the plane of © 
the walls. This part carried the battlemented parapet, 
which was removed within the memory of the present ten- 
ant, when the new roof was put on. The tower contains 
threestories. First, on a level with the exterior,—a vaulted 
substructure, with the barrel or waggon arch extending the 
breadth of the interior ; the area is divided into two unequal 
parts by a thick cross wall, which extends upwards through 
the building. The original doorway to the tower, with a 
slightly pointed arch, is at the north-west angle, as usual 
in these structures, in close proximity to the base of the 
well stair; the doorway to the stair itself is gone, but there 
is another original doorway just opposite in the cross par- 
tition wall. This one shews the shouldered lintel or 
Carnarvon arch. The entrance to the vaulted chamber 
now in use, with an elliptic arch, surmounted with a square 
moulding, is an interpolation of the 15th century, of the 
same date as some of the window openings in the upper 
stories. The lights are not narrow loops, as in the towers 
of the preceding centuries, but square openings, each about 
1 foot rr inches by 1 foot 3 inches, with chamfered edge 
and splayed inside, (marked ¢ in the plan). I would call 
attention to the iron grille of the period; it consists of 
two vertical bars or stanchions, square in form, let in dia- 
gonally, with two flat horizontai bands, with welded loops 
or eyeletscrossing infront of the former. The chimneypiece 
is deserving ofnotice. It consistsoftwo segmental arches, 


unequal in size, flush with the wall, the larger enclosing 
the 
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the hearthstone fireplace, and the other giving access to 
the space included by the huge lateral expanse of the open 
chimney. This space is the ingle nook, and it is lighted 
by a small square window opening or look-out, which is 
commonin all the old kitchens, in whichthe usage of the fire 
on the hearth prevailed down to the present century. The 
fire wasmade with wood on the hearth, and the baking and 
boiling was done by heaping overthe iron kettle, or boiler, sus- 
pended byits pot hook, the hot ashes andembers, as we saw in 
actual operation, on our visit to Hampsfield Hall, in our 
last excursion. Inthe 17th century, the arched kitchen 
chimneypiece, flush with the wall, which had prevailed from 
the 14th century, became superseded by one with square 
projecting piers, boldly corbelled out at the top, carrying 
a massive flat lintel stone, with a cornice and mantel-shelf. 
The inside dimensions of the larger division of the vaulted 
chamber are 22 ft. by 20 ft. In the northern angle of the 
western face, there are the remains of the well stair, and 
its newel, ascending in the wall to the upper floors, and 
to the summit of the battlements. There is a third 
vaulted chamber on the ground floor, now used as a dairy, 
but that is beyond the face of the old tower, and has 
formed part of the additions made in the Elizabethan 
period. 

The second story of the tower, on its eastern face, is 
pierced by three square-headed windows, with moulded 
labels, divided into lights, with slight mullions and tran- 
soms, with heads of segmental arches—the central one 
with four lights, the two others of three lights. On the 
third story, on the same aspect, there are two windows 
of the same character, with two lights. On the south, on 
the second story, there is one similar window of coupled 
lights; and on the third story, two windows of three 
lights. The first floor is divided by the partition into the 
state room, and an antechamber. ‘The first is 23 ft. 8 in. 


by 20 ft., occupying the breadth of the tower. The capa- 
cious 
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cious fireplace contained the old hearthstone fire up to 
within 30 yearsago. The third story is divided by par- — 
titions, and presents nothing peculiar. The chimneypiece 
in one room has the same treatment as the head of the 
doorway on the ground level. There are no traces of any 
mural chambers. 

So much for the description of the old tower, the kernel | 
on which were developed the additional buildings, which 
have been grouped around it. On the western face of the 
tower, towards the front court, there is a flight of steps, 
leading up to the first floor, and to a modern doorway. 
Over this door has been inserted a square slab, on which is 
a shield: quarterly, Ist and 4th, three chevronels inter- 
laced at base; and and 3rd, a cross engrailed; the shield 
is flanked by the initials“ R.C.,”. with . the inseripties 
underneath, in old English characters: 


Opchard - Glebur - thus - they - me - cufol - 

GAch - in - mp - tyme - bath - benlded - ys - ball - 
Ohe - pear - of - oure - lord - god- Who - lyst. 
Gor. to. weam, 


° 1567 + 
%, D. mepson. 

The arms are Cliburn, quartering Kirkkride, of Ellerton 
Grange, in the parish of Hesket. Lysons says (p. Ixxxvii.) 
that the elder branch of the Kirkbrides, of Ellerton, ended 
(temp. Henry IV.) in co-heiresses, who married Dalston, - 
Cliburn, and Weddel, but a younger branch was settled 
for several generations at Ellerton. One of tlfese, Richard 
Kirkbride, married Eleanor, daughter of Edmund Cliburn 
of Cliburn ; so there were were two intermarriages between 
the families of Kirkbride and Cliburn. The inscription 
on the tablet is neither given completely or correctly in 
any history, and Burn and Nicholson are wrong in the 
date. The last sentence is very difficult to decipher, from 
the weather-wearing ofthe ends of the stone. The Rev. T. 

Leesa 
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Lees and myself pored over it the other day, and thought 
we had made it out; but I think I have got an-.index to 
the correct reading ‘‘ who lyst for to neam”’ by comparing 
it with the ending somewhat similar ‘‘ who lyst to see”’ in 
an inscription now over the kitchen door at Newbiggin 
Hall— 

Christopher. Crackenthorpe . thus .ye.me.calle. 

Gdifpe. tn. my. tyme. Bode. bylde . this. halle. 


Che. per . of. ourve. lorde . G@aho. Ipst .to. se. 
@.fA. . tybe . Hundred. thyrty . and . three . * 


It seems that Richard Cliburn copied his neighbour 
Crackenthorpe. Cliburn probably allowed, (we hope with- 
out docking it from the bill,) the conceit of the ‘‘ mayson”’ 
perpetuating his initials on his handiwork, which is really 
very well executed. This tablet is not in its original place, 
but has been inserted, as is evident from the difference in 
the surrounding masonry. 

Richard Cliburn doubtless found the existing accommo- 
dation insufficient for the requirements of the age in which 
he lived, and, following the fashion prevailing amongst all 
his friends and neighbours, set about building a range of 
domestic apartments, contiguous to the two angles of the 
old tower. The square projecting building, facing the 
courtyard, was for the purpose of giving a porch and stair 
to the first floor of the tower. On the exterior, behind the 
hay rack of the stable which has been erected against it, 
one can discover the head of the original entrance doorway ; 
its width is 4 ft. roin. It has a depressed elliptic arch, 
within a square frame, surmounted with a moulded drip- 

* Illustrations of some of these rhyming inscriptions over doorways, were given 
in my paper on Askham Hall; I may instance here another, which occurs in the 
neighbourhood, in the little church at Newbiggin. There is a tomb within an 
arched recess in the south wall: the arch of the canopy is semicircular and multi- 
foil, with cusps worked at the end into a round billet: it is of the decorated period, 


_and has been restored by Mr. Crackenthorpe. Within the hood moulding of the 
arch there runs this legend :-— 


This place ts asstgned flere as you see 
Hor the patron of this church tnterred to be. 


stone 
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stone, as prevailed in the Tudor period. ‘There are shields 
in the spandrels, that on the dexter side bearing the arms 
of Cliburn, that on the sinister those of Kirkbride. Over 
this doorway would probably have been the original site 
of the tablet just described. On the opposite side of 
this courtyard, there is a long range of buildings, of two 
stories, very similar to those erected about the same time _ 
in the back court at Askham Hall. On the upper floor 
was the new dining chamber for guests; it has an open 
tie-beam roof, and the original fireplace. 

Before leaving the description of this place, I would call 
particular notice to an uncommon feature in the earlier 
part of the structure, which indicates the design for security 
and defence. I allude to the square mass of masonry, 
as may be seen on the plan, which stands as a small tower, 
a few yards off from the pele tower. It is fourteen feet 
square, without any openings in its walls, and rises to the 
height of about twelve feet, and at the top, there is an open 
platform with a parapet, which no doubt formerly was 
embattled. In the centre there is a circular draw- 
well, built in well laid ashlar, about fourteen yards deep, 
which still supplies the house, and was formerly carried to 
the top of the platform. Below the parapet there is a 
drain spout, formed in imitation of a cannon, a conceit 
which became common in the fifteenth century, and which 
we see exemplified in the spouts at Catterlen, Dalston, Kirk- 
andrews, and other border towers, but best of ali in the 
neighbouring tower of Newbiggin Hall. In this instance 
there is cable ornamentation around the gurgoyle. The well 
tower was connecied with the main building bya parapet wall. 
Another massive wall proceeds from the pele, parallel with 
this one, so that they seem to have enclosed a small square 
court, which might have been available, on the sudden ap- 
proach of the wily moss trooper, as a shelter for thecattle, — 
whilst it also formed an outwork for the protection of the | 
draw well, and to sheer off danger from the threshold of © 

the 
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the doorway. The outer defences have been a ditch, 
which partially encompassed the enceinte, and a wall, 
traces of which are visible. 


MEABURN HALL. 

This is situated near the village of Mauld’s Meaburn, in 
the parish of Crosby Ravensworth; the rivulet Lyvennet 
flows through the valley, and there are two Medburns or 
Meaburns, one called King’s Meaburn, andthe other Mauld’s 
Meaburn. ‘The continuance of these names to the present 
day shews the permanent attachment of the names of 
places to bygone events, for in these distinctive appella- 
tions is chronicled one of the results of the assassination 
of Thomas 4 Becket. 

Roger de Morville, owner of the manor of Meaburn had 
a son and heir, Hugh de Morville, who was one of the four 
that slew Thomas 4 Becket, and a daughter, Maud, mar- 
ried to William de Veteripont, to whom she brought that 
part of Meaburn which, from her, still bears the name of 
Mauld’s Meaburn (Meburn Matilde); whereas, the brother’s ~ 
portion of the estates was seized into the king’s hands, 
by reason of the trespass committed (propter transgressionem 
jfactam) by Hugh de Morville, and was hereafter called 
King’s Meaburn (Meburn Regis). By the Veteriponts 
the manor was granted to the Franceys, which line was 
succceded by the Vernons, who lasted from Edward III. to 
Philip and Mary. Inthe 12th of James I., a settlement 
was made of this manor on Sir John Lowther, and Eleanor 
his wife, daughter of William Fleming of Rydal, and the 
hall became the residence of the junior branch of the family, 
and continued so for a period of 140 years, unto the fourth 
generation, when Sir James Lowther of Meaburn, succeeded 
to the estates of Viscount Lonsdale, in 1750. 

The manor house has had attached to it a deer park, 
terraced walks, pleasure gardens, and tree avenues: it has 
fallen into great decay, and is now a farm house,—still it 


has an interest. 
KK Although 
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Although it may probably occupy the site of some older 
hall, there is no part of the present building which bears 
the stamp of an earlier date than the last half of the 15th 
century, and it is evident that additions and alterations 
have been made, at two or three different periods, to fit it 
for a more spacious domestic residence. It has no preten- 
sions to fortification, nor decorated ornament; it stands © 
somewhat in the form of the letter H, consisting of two 
wings, of two stories, connected by a central building, of 
one story, which contains the hall. The most ancient part 
of the house is to the right of the present modern doorway, 
or that which forms the north wing. On the ground floor — 
is the kitchen, in which is one original window, opening 
with a small narrow light, round headed, and very widely 
splayed inside. A spiral stair, with a newel, leads from 
the kitchen to the upper story, in which there is a good 
room, looking into the front court: the windows are low and 
oblong, and are of the Tudor period; one of three lights, 
and one of two lights, square-headed, with heavy mullions 
and transoms. ‘This apartment is wainscoted in oak, in — 
small panels; the iron hinges on the door are original: the 
flooring is deserving of notice, it is in oaken planks, about 
five feet long and eight inches wide, fastened down by 
nailing. 

A passage only, or the screens, separates the kitchen 
from the hall. The dimensions of the hall are 36 by 18 
feet ; it is now ceiled in plaster, but was originally open 
to the roof. Formerly, a wooden gangway, or bridge, 
stretched longitudinally under the roof, right through the 
hall, to afford a passage from the drawing room, in the 
upper story of the new wing on the south, to the sleeping 
apartments on the old wing; this was taken down a few 
years ago, having fallen into decay. A stone ledge, covered 
with thick oaken boards, to serve as a bench or seat, runs 
along the east side of the hall. Though poor in character, 
it presents a fair example ofa hall, in the period of its” 

decadence, 
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decadence, when it had become forsaken by the lord, for 
the private dining room, and had degenerated into the occu- 
pancy of servants and retainers. The southern wing, 
which traverses one end of the hall, is evidently of the date 
of James I., and was probably built by the first Sir John 
Lowther, when he acquired the property. There _is an 
inscribed slab over the lintel of the garden door with a date; 
=, the arms of Lowther are also carved on 
a shield over the doorway, and the 
$=! dumpy, swollen, classic pillars which 
form the supporters, and the volute scroll around it, shew 
that it is Jacobean work. 

The windows are low and square-headed, with one or two 
mullions, andtransomed. In the parlour in the new wing, 
there is some very good Elizabethan panelling, covering 
the walls from the base up to about eighteen inches from 
the cornice. ‘There is a characteristic black oak staircase, 
with well turned circular balusters, with large balls capping 
the ends and angle of the handrail. The drawing room is 
on the first floor, it is 18 by 15 feet, it is lighted by square 
mullioned windows. ‘The chimneypieces are of the style 
which was very usual at that period, they are of stone, 
very slightly projected, without a shelf, with a series of 
mouldings continued .through the jambs and lintel; the 
mouldings are an ogee, and rounds, and a shallow hollow 
separated by fillets. In the wainscoting of the drawing 
room, you have the long wide panels of the Jacobean period ; 
on one side of the room there is an empty space, in which 
may have been fitted a piece of tapestry, or a picture, as 1s 
seen at Crackenthorpe Hall. Some bedrooms are parted off 
from the passage by wooden screens, the lower part to the 
height of about six or seven feet, being formed of close oak 
boarding, and the upper part, which does not quite reach 
the ceiling, being an open balustrade with round rails, 
thus affording both light and ventilation to these little 
sleeping boxes.. A similar arrangement was noted at 
Sockbridge Hall. 
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APPENDIX. 


NoTe.—On INTERNAL MuRAL DECORATION. 


It were curious to note the succession of modes of internal mural — 


decoration, which have prevailed in domestic chambers since medieval 
times. In the Norman and Early English period, there is no doubt 
the universal practice of antiquity was followed, and that the walls 
were coloured in polychrome; this was effected by painting on the 
Stones, or on a thin coat of plaster, in fresco or oils; the subjects 
pourtrayed were often from stories of mythological or historical interest, 
coat of arms were also freely emblazoned, and geometrical patterns and 
diapers in brilliant colours. In secular buildings of those dates in 
this country, it is very rare to find any trace of colour left, although 
the plaster which has received the colouring has very commonly en- 
dured. There is however an example of remnants of fresco painting 


to be seen on the walls of the ‘“‘ ladye’s” chamber at Yanwath, which ~ 


we may regard as of the period of the 14th century. Along the dado 
of the apartment, there has been a deep border of some running pat- 
terns, and above, some life-sized figures, possibly representing some 
scene in classic fable, and we still can recognize the greys, browns, 
reds, yellows, and blues of the earthy pigments employed in the 
difficult art of painting on the wet plaster. 

Traces of such colouring have commonly been found under the 
whitewash of our cathedrals, and old churches, in the restoration of 
which, the original design of colouring the walls has been most gene- — 
rally lost sight of. It is to be hoped however, that the revival of — 
knowledge and taste in regard to polychromatic decoration will lead 
to the popular use of the bright and positive colours harmoniously — 
arranged, instead of the fade washes and monotones of the present 
day. From an early period may also be dated the practice of covering 
the lower part of the chamber with wood work, and panelling, more 
or less richly carved: on the upper part hung embroidery of needle- 
work, tapestry of Ypres, cloth of Arras, stamped leather, and satin or — 
velvet, wrought with gold, as such fashions came successively in vogue, 
and extravagant sums, we are told, were spent on the gorgeous hangings 
and apparel of the principal chambers. In the 15th century, the wood 
carving was specially distinguished for the variety and delicacy of its 

enrichments. 
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enrichments. In the time of Henry VIII., the wood work extended 
seven or eight feet from the floor, and a variety of patterns struck on 
the solid, were worked on the panel, such as-shields, flutings, straight 
mouldings with the ends so formed as to represent rolls of paper, and 
also that representing a folded napkin, which is well known as the 
linen pattern. 

Domestic woodwork, even of this period, is very scarce in this part 
of the country; we saw a remnant of it at Kirkbythore, and the main 
door in the courtyard at Yanwath is a good example; there are some. 
beautiful illustrations of this style at Brougham. There is, how- 
however, a large quantity of wainscoting left of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, in a number of the old halls. The conventional style of that 
period, was to have the wainscot to reach to about eight feet from the 
floor; the styles and rails were fitted together, and pinned with four 
pegs at the intersections ; they usually had some straight moulding ; 
sometimes the edges were simply bevelled; the panels were always 
plain, and never above 20 by 12 inches, and often varying in size to suit 
particular parts of the room. The space between the wainscot and the 
ceiling was in ornamental plaster work, or pargetting, which was then in 
extensive use, displaying a variety of scrolls and foliage, allegorical 
figures, medallions, shields, &c. All these adjuncts of an Elizabethan 
apartment are well seen in the solar at Yanwath; in the small private 
antechamber attached to it, anopportunity is afforded of observing the 
next later stage in the treatment of woodwork. It is of the Jacobean 
period, and it shews the fluted pilasters, mouldings, and surface 
embellishment of the renaissance. Every change of style in stone 
architecture has been accompanied by a change in the furniture, and 
decoration of the apartment, so when Palladian buildings rose, the 
small panelled oak wainscoting of the Tudor period became superseded. 
The wood lining was now carried up to the cornice, in great wide 
raised panels, often of chesnut, or white wood, painted; spaces were 
sometimes left for tapestry, or pictures, either on canvas or wood. 
This style is seen at Meaburn Hall, and in the room at Cracken- 
thorpe, where you have a painting on the wooden panel over the 
chimney piece. 

At the beginning of the 18th century, the woodwork became limited 
to a panelled skirting, about four feet high, the horizontal moulding 
of which was carried over the white painted wooden chimney pieces, 
which are so commonly seen in houses built about the time of Queen 
Anne. The framework of the doors, panelling, and chimneypiece, 
in the chief rooms, were often enriched with a great deal of carving, 
in low relief, presenting a variety of ornaments, derived from the 
classic revival,—arabesques, allegorical figures, vases, medallions, 

| wreaths, 
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wreaths, and running festoons of flowers and foliage. The mouldings, 
also, exhibit numerous classical devices, amongst which, the rec- 
tangular, or intersecting fillets, forming the Greek pattern and 
fretwork; the two bands intertwining in curves, or the gwilloche ; the 
flute and fillet; the row of square blocks or dentels; the egg and 
tongue on the ovolo, are the most common. Finally, since the in- 
vention of block printing on paper, and its universal application, the 
narrow skirting board of the modern house is all that has survived of 
the ancient wainscot. M.W.T. 





Art. XXIV.—The Laws of Buck Crag in Cartmel, and of 
Bampton. By Wm. Jackson, Esq. 


Communicated at Buck Crag, May 27th, 1875. 


iP visiting this old farm house, deserted of all inhabitants, 
and fast degenerating into ruin, without any particular 
features to distinguish it from many of its neighbours other 
than its more advanced condition of decay, it may be 
thought that we are scarcely fulfilling the object for which 
our society was founded; and, indeed, if we but regard the 
name under which our investigations are carried on, we 
might well be accused of travelling out of bounds. If we 
intend, however, as I presume we do, that our Society 
should not only foster every enquiry which may bear 
upon the history of the district, but cherish every effort 
made to elucidate its topography, all researches into old 
manners andcustoms, allinvestigations into the biographical 
details recoverable of its eminent natives,—then indeed it 
is good for us to be here, and to visit similar shrines of 
genius; to draw attention to and to preserve, at least, the 
recollections of the homes and haunts of our departed 
worthies. Indeed, it imparts a charming variety to our 
excursions to pass from the Castle or Hall, rich with archi- — 
tectural detail and glowing with all the splendours of 
romantic association, to the poor cottage, where, born in 
humbleness, 
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humbleness, and nurtured in carefulness, the child of 
genius cultivated the talents and energy which were to 
be the means of advancing himself and his descendants 
to the front rank amongst his fellow men. 

Here, in the very house now before us, was born in June, 
1703,—for he was baptized at Cartmel Church, on the 
17th of that month,—Edmund Law, subsequently Bishop 
of Carlisle, who, remarkable as he was for his own power- 
ful intellect, was still more notable as the patriarch of a 
line eminently illustrating the truth of Galton’s theory of 
hereditary genius. Although Edmund Law was not a 
native of the valley of the Lowther, where all his fore-elders 
had lived, yet it was in the grammar school of Bampton 
that he was educated, and no school can point to richer 
fruit than, taking all circumstances into consideration, it 
has produced. The mere enumeration of the eminent men 
it has influenced, either directly, or through its alumni, 
would be tantamount to a repetition of the names of almost 
half the worthies of Westmorland. It is not my intention 
to repeat to you any details of the life of Bishop Edmund 
Law, of whom far too little is known; even the immortal 
Sylvanus Urban does no more than record his death; but 
had he lived in our day, fertile in books, he would not have 
lacked a biographer. Some very interesting facts are nar- 
rated in Mr. Stockdale’s Annals of Cartmel, (which I see in 
the hands of several present, and which ought to be in the 
possession of all interested in our local history,) respecting 
the father of the bishop, the Rev. Edmund Law, Vicar of 
Staveley. My object, however, is rather to trace the stream 
to the mountain source, and to shew the humble beginnings 
of the house of Ellenborough, which is, perhaps, not the 
only representative our ‘“‘ Statesmen” can claim in the 
British peerage. 

A few days ago, I was engaged in some researches in the 
Will Office at Carlisle, and was struck by the occurrence of 
the name of Edmund Law, in the year 1644; this, and the 

fact 
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fact that we were about to visit this old house, led me to 
investigate further, and I found the same surname and 
Christian name repeated in combination again and again. 
I was finally induced to go through the Indices down to 
about the year 1750, and to copy every will belonging to 
the name, from the earliest on record, in the year 1570, 
down to the latest in 1744. They divide themselves into 
two groups, the members of the one lived and died in the 
parishes of Bampton, Askham, and Barton; those of the 
other resided at Appleby, and Asby; and, singularly enough, 
the name does not occur elsewhere, so far as the records 
in the Will Office are concerned. I cannot trace any re- 
lationship between the two, though there can be little doubt 
they sprang from one source. I shall therefore only claim 
to place those of the first before you, as being those of the 
Bishop’s undoubted relations. I have another motive in 
desiring to place them on record; they are excellent rep- 
_resentative wills, of that interesting class, the ‘‘Statesmen” 
of our district ; and they afford us, through their appended 
Inventories, some idea of the extreme simplicity of their 
furniture, household implements and modes of life. 

Mr. R. S. Ferguson has kindly undertaken to elucidate 
them from a legal point of view, and his valuable comments 
will supply a want which has been long felt by every reader 
of old wills, whether perusing them in the original docu- 
ments themselves, or in the stores furnished to antiquarians 
in Nicolas’s Testamenta Vetusta, or in the volumes de- 
voted to that subject by the Surtees and Chetham societies. 


NO. 1. 


Will and Inventory of John Lawe of Yeanwith 1602. 


In the name of God Amen I John Lawe of Yeanwith wthin the prish of Barton 
seeke in body but whole in mind and in pfect remembrance praised be Almighty 
god doe make this my last will and testament in manner and forme following 
first I commit my soale to the tuition of almighty god and my body to be buried 
within the churchyard of Barton paieing all dewes and services belonging Item 


NOTES TO PEDIGREES. 


It is a matter of great regret to me, that, after devoting much time 
and thought to the compilation of the foregoing pedigrees, Iam unable 
to fix upon the father of the Bishop of Carlisle. He is named in the 
Inventory appended to the Will of Anthony Law, as one of the valuers, 
but nothing is said there to justify a positive statement that he was 
a younger brother of Anthony, though there can be little doubt that 
such was the fact. 

The Rev. John Hodgson, in his far too brief account of Westmor- 
land, states that he was born at Measand, and upon him I rely; 
though others name Bomby and Carhullan, both also in Bampton 
parish, and others again Askham. 

I have given all the members of each branch that I have been able 
to classify. 

I am indebted to the Rev. James Darling for information from the 
Bampton Register, and other assistance, enabling me to compile the 
pedigree illustrating Wills Nos. 4, 5, and 6; andto the Rev. C. H.C. 
Baker for extracts from the Askham Register, embodied in the 
pedigree appended to Will No. 2. 

If any errors be detected in either, I hope they will be treated with 
leniency. Any one accustomed tocompiling pedigrees from Registers, 
with little other assistance, knows how fraught with difficulties his 
path is. 

My acknowledgements are also due to the Rev. E. Keating Clay, 
Vicar of Cartmel, for information kindly conveyed; and if the strenu- 
ous endeavours, made by Thomas Willan, Esq., to ascertain the 
_ father of Edmund Law of Staveley, have been as vain as my own, 
none the less are my thanks due to him. 
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I give my tenement which I have in Yeanwith to my daughter Elizabeth Lawe by 
a coven’nt made between Robert Meason of Carleton and me by th’ arbitrament 
of Edmond Dudley and Willn Hutton esquires Item I give my tenement in 
Helton to my youngest sonne Edward Lawe and haith paied iilb vis viiid for fyne 
and gressan to Andrew Hilton esquier which fine was to the use of my sonne 
Richard Lawe and my Will is that yf my sonne Edward recover the same tenem’t 
according to my gift that then the said Edward shall pay to the said Richard some 
reasonable thinge for the same at sight of my master and others the sup’visors 
Item I give unto Annas my wifone black Copheaded Cowe Item I give to Richard 
Lawe my sonne v ewes It’m to Windfryd my daughter vewes Item to my sonne 
Edward v ewes Item to John Lawe my godsonne one ewe and one lambe the 
rest of all my goodes moveable and immoveable my debts paied my legases be- 
queathed and funerall expences discharged I giveto Thomas Lawe Richard Lawe 
Winifred Lawe Ealzabeth Lawe and Edward Lawe whom I make my whole and 
Joynt executors of this my last will and testament and further give to my daugh- 
ters in lawe either of them one ewe and one ewe and one lambe and to Katherine 
Lawe one ewe and one lambe Item if the said Edward Lawe obteine the tenemt 
at Hiltonthen my will is that he shalle none of my executors Item Supervisors of 
this my last Will and"testamet Edmond Dudley esquier Thomas Walker Edmond 
Tinkler and Edmond Armor and Richard Watker to see this my will pformed and 
if ane variance or contraversie fall betweene my said wif and children my wil 
is that they shall abyde the order and Judgment of my said supvisors and whosoe 
~ refuseth soe to doe shall lose the benefitt of my said will: 
Wittnes herof 

RIcHARD GIBSON 

RostEe ATKINSON 

Epmonp Cowp 

Joun Topp 

wth others 
Quinto die mensis Julii Anné Dni1602 pbtum fuit- - - -ac Admstracocomissa 
fuit Thome Law Johann Law executoribus &c &c. 


Invitory made of all the goodes whiche was John Laws of Yenwth whin the 
pishe of Barton at the daye of his Deathe psed by this foure sworne men Edmond 
Armer Rychard Walker Edmond Cowper and Rychard Gybson the vth Daye of 
October 1601 Ano Elysabethe xii 


Item foure oxen - - - - + ¥h vis viii d 
Item foure kyne - - - iil] Ib 

Item foure neat - - - - XLS 

Item two nages - ~ - Saing Ss 

Item in old sheap - - - - vil s 

Item in lames - - - - XViS 

Item a swyne hogge - - - Xi S - 

Item in haver and straye - : ilb 
Item in Bigge and straye - - - iii lb 
Item in -————? > - - vis vii d 
Item in haye | - - - - XLVI S vill d 
Item in husbandrie geare_ - - Xlii s iili d 


LE Item 
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Item two Arkes - - - - XXViil S 

Item Bedstead- - - - xii S 

Item inwod geare A binke the house’ - tx S 

Item in Axes womell and _ - vs iili d 
puder vessell 


Item in fyre vessell - iilb vs 


Item A ombrie a wie - - XXiX S 
Two Chests 
Item his Beddinge | - - - Xxvis viii d 
Item his Apparell - - - XX S 
Item in pulture And other geare - ix S 
Suma totalis xii lb XVii S 4d 


Endorsed Testamentum et Inventarium Johannis Lawe quod de Barton pbat 
fuit quinto die Julii 1602 


No.. 2. 


Will of Edmond Lawe of Askham 1644. 


In the name of God amen &c. I°Edmond Lawe of Askham sicke in body but 
whole and pfect in mind (thanks be unto God my Creator and redeemer C. J.) 
do make and ordaine this my last Will and Testamt.. in manner and forme fol- 
lowing: Imps. I bequeathe my soule into ye handes of Almighty God my maker 
and redeemer and my bodye to be buryed in the parish Churchyarde of Askham. 
Item I give unto my Daughter Frances Law thirty two poundes; Item I give unto 
my grandchilde Francs White seven poundes to be payed her by mine exrs out 
of goods and corne and my will is that if ye said Frances White dye the said 
seven poundes shall returne unto my sonne Thos Lawe. Item. I give to my sonne 
Thos Lawe one Bishell of Bigge and two of Oattes. Item I give my sonne John 
Lawe one blacke Cowe which was boughte of Tho: Collinson one blacke horse, 
three Ewes, and three hogges one paire of my best Cartwheeles. Item I give to 
John ye sonne of John Lawe one lambe, to Edmond his son one lambe to Agnes 
his Daughter one lambe. 

Item I give to Edmond sonne of Elsabeth Collinson one lambe and to her sonne 
Tho; one Lambe. Item I give my sonne Edmond Lawe two bedstockes, two 
sheetes, two Happins, one Chest, one Arke, one little brassepott. 

Item I give to my daughter Frances twenty poundes more to be payed out of 
goods and corne; Item I give unto her all my dublers, caldrons, potts, pannes, 
Covrclothes boulsters, and fether bedds and happins, and all the rest of my house- 
hold stuffe. The rest of all my goods and chattles as well moveable as unmoveable 
quick as dead (my debts legacies and funerall expences discharged and my 
body honestly brought unto ye earth) I give and bequeath unto my sonne 
Edmond Lawe whom I make sole Executr of this my last will and Testament. 

Witnesses hereof are 


Tho: CoLLINSON 
Tuo: LAWE 
Wittm WALKER 


26 die Mensis Martii 1644 pbatu fuit hmoi testament Ac Admstraco comissa 
executoribus &c. 
No. 3. 
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, No. 3 
Will of Edmond Law of Cowdaill 1689. 

In the name of God amen the sixteenth day of December Anno Dom. 1689 I 
Edmond Law of Cowdaill in the parrish of Bampton and county of Westmerland 
husbandman being sick and weake in body but of sound and parfect memory 
(thanks be to all mighty god for the same) and calling to minde the uncertain state 
of this Transitory life and that all flesh must yield unto death when it shall please 
god to call and being desirous to settle things in order do make this my last Will 
and Testament wherein is contained my last will and Testament in manner and 
form following; revoking and absolutely unwilling by these presents all and every 
Testament and Testaments will and wills heretofore by me made and declared 
either by word or by writing notwithstanding any promise to the contrary or 
Clause derogatory in the same and this to be taken only for my last Will and 
Testament and none other first I bequeath my soul to all mighty god my maker 
and to Jesus Christ my redeemer and to the holy Ghost my Sanctifier and my body 
to the earth from whence it came to be buried in such decent and Cristian manner 
as tomy Executors shall be thought meet and convenient ; their to rest; untill my 
Soull and body shall meet again and be Joyned together at the Joyful resurrection 
and be made partaker of the neverfading Joys of imortality which god in mercy 
through the merits of Jesus Christ alone hath promised and prepared for all those 
that truly and unfeignedly repent and belive in him and touching such temporal 
Estate of goods Chattels and debts as the Lord hath been pleased far above my 
deserts to bestow upon me I doe order give bequeath and dispose the same in 
manner and forme following. Imprimis I give and bequeath unto my eldist son 
Thomas Law one Shilling. Item I give unto my eldist daughter Agnes Wilkinson 
Twenty ews out of Threscore after five of the worst Ews are cast out which Threscore 
are to be equally divided by lott Item I give unto my Second daughter Mary 
Stephenson one gimer hog Item I give unto Elizabeth Stephenson my grand 
childe one gimer hog Item I give unto my Second son Anthony Law one cor- 
ded bed stead and beding to it well worth thre pounds or thre pounds in money 
Item I give unto my daughter Eliner Law my best covering and best Caldron 
Item I give unto my son Edmond Law my bed stead which I lye on standing on 
the loft with the beding theiron Item I give unto my son Thomas Law as much 
of the top of an oake for a Ridge Tre as much as will serve for a mow stead and 
an outset and the remainder of the said oake to my Executors hereafter named 

I make my five Children Anthony Law Margrett Law Elizabeth Law Eliner 
Law and Jane Law Joynt {Executors and Executrixes of this my last Will and 
Testament to whome I give and bequeath all the remainder of my goods and 
chattels moveable and unmoveable and credits after the satisfaction of my debts 
and payment of the Legacies above by me bequeathed 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal the day and year 
first above written 

Published Signed Sealed 
and delivered in the presents 


of us 
Lanclot Jackson 
Richard Wright Edmond Law Mark 
Tho. Jackson and Seal 


Christi Mounsey 
The impression on seal (in red wax) is an animal running. 


Apud 
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Apud Penreth 28 Januarii 1689 pbatiu fuit hmodi Testamentu ac adm. bonoru 
comissa fuit Antho Law Margt Law Elizabeth Law Elinora Law Jani Law Execu- 
toribus in dco Testamto &c 


No. 4. 
Will of Thomas Law of Cowdale 1719. 


January the 18th Anno 1719 

In the name of God Amen, I Thomas Law of Cowdale in the parish of Bampton, 
and County of Westmerland, Being weak in body but of perfect mind and memory 
Praise be God for it, doe make this my last Will and Testament in maner and 
forme following ; 

Imprimis, I give my son Richard forty pound, ten Meason ews, Black Mare, 
two Chists, A table, two bed steeds, A dish bink, A long seat under Windows, 
A seat before table, All at Meason, 

Item I give unto my son Joseph, Twenty Pound, my Close Chist, five ews 

Item I give unto my Brother Antony five shilling. 

Item I give unto my Sister Jane five shilling 

Item I give unto my Brother Edmond two shilling Sixpence 

Item I give unto my sister Elizabeth two shilling Sixpence 

Item I give unto my nephew John Brown one shilling 

Item I give unto my nephew Thomas Brown one shilling 

Item I give to my nephew Edmond Wilkinson one shilling 

Item I give to my nece Elizabeth Robinson one shilling the rest of my goods 
and Credits Moveable and Unmoveable I give and bequeath to 
my wife Mary Law Whom I appointe sole and whole Executrix 
of this my last Will And Testament, As Wittness my hand with 
other Wittnesses 


Test. 
Thomas Bryan 


Anthony Law Thomas Law ( no seal) 
Richard Law 
William Wilkinson 
Apud Penreth primo die mensis Martii Anno Dni1719 pbat fuit humodi Testam 
ac Adco bonor fuit Extrici in eod noiat jurat 


(The various. Laws write very fairly,—Richard well.) 


——_——— 


Brampton in Westmorland 
The Inventory of the Goods Credits & Chattels Personal and real of Thomas 
Law. of Cowdale als Cowdell Hall made & taken by Thomas Noble of Higs How, 
John Atkinson of Low How, Antony Law of Carhullan, & William Wilkinson of 
Mooras Hill, all in ye Parish aforesaid, Jan 21 A.D. 1719. 


Imps Purse & Apparel - - - - - - 10 00 00 
Beds & Bedding - - - - - OI 10 00 
A Cuphoard- - . - - - - OI 00 00 
Arvks & Chests - - - - - OL 15 00 
Tables Forms and Chairs - - - - = 00 10 00 
Wooden & Earthen Vessels - - - - 00 10 00 


A Crook, 
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Brass & Pewter - - - . ~ - 02 10 00 
A Crook, Tongs & Girdle - - - - 00 05 00 
Beef, Meal & Malt - - - - - 03 00 00 
Pokes & Sacks- - ~ - - 00 10 00 
A Fless Tub & Spinning Wheel - - - - 00 06 00 
Husbandry Instruments - - ue - 02 00 00 
Loose Wood . - - - - - 03 00 00 
Catle - - - . - - - 40 00 00 
Horses . - - - - - - 10 00 00 
Sheep - - - - - - - 40 00 00 
Wool - - - ~ - - - 08 00 00 
Hay & Corn - . - ~ - - 16 00 00 
Fewel & Manure - - - - - - 00 13 00 
Poultry - - - - ~ - 00 10 00 
Odd Stuff at Messand, - - - - - OI 00 00 
Money - . ~ - - - - 80 00 00 
222 19 00 

Funeral Expenses - 06 04 04 

These deducted there remain - - - - 216 14 08 

Apprs. 


ANTHONY Law. 
Tuomas Nose. 

Joun ATKINSON. 
WILLIAM WILKINSON. 


Jan. 21, A.D. 1719 Then Recd of Mary Law Extrix of Tho Law within men- 
tioned The Sum of tos. Mortuary by ye Statute ors, 08d. customarily due for 
Writing & Inventory & o8d. for ye Funeral, by me 

T. Wearing Vicar of Bampton. 


(This Inventory and the foregoing receipt are beautifully written, and are no 
doubt in the handwriting of this locally celebrated man.) 


No. 5. 
Will and Inventory of Anthony Law of Carhullon, 1722. 


In the name of God Amen, July the 30th 1722 I Anthony Law of Carhullon 
within the prsh of Bampton & County of Westd yeoman being weak in body but 
of perfect memory praisd be God doe make this my last Will & testament in 
maner And form following 

Imps I bequeath my Soul into the hands of God my Creator & Redeemer and 
my body to be buryed at the descresion of my Executors hereafter nominated 

Item I give unto my daughter Elizabeth Law one wainscott bed: one meal 
chist, one wainscot chist and the chist my writings are kept in, one fether bed the 
best fether bolster two tables one cubard, A dish bink And A Covercloth, and all 
the timber and Slate and Stones provided for the building & repareing my houses 
at hiltondale head. 

Item I give unto my Nephew John Browne the Sume of twenty five pounds & 
one coat cloth or. part of a web of dyed cloth 

MM Item 
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Item the Rest of all my Goods and Chattles Moveable and Imoveable of What 
Nature or quality Soever I give and bequeath unto my Wife Mary Law and my 
daughter Elizabeth Law Whom I doe Make joynt Executors of this my_Last Will 
and testament my said Executors dischargeing all my Debts and_Legaces, Within 
twelve months after my Decease 

In Witness whereof I have hereunto sett my hand and seale the .Day"and year 
first above written 

Signed Sealed & Delivered 
in the prsents of us &c 


Joun Hupson 
Ricup Law AnTHONY Law 
Leonarp MounsEy 


Seal in red wax, but no distinct impression, the signatur e that of a sick man, but 
otherwise identical with the signature of the Anitiony who witnessed the preceding 
will, 


Apud Penreth 199 die mensis Febrii Anno Dni 1722 Probatum fuit humod Testam 
ac Adco bonor com fuit Mariz Law Vidua Coextrix in eod noiat jurat &c . 
Reservata potestate Constem Adconem comittend Elizabethz Law al. coextrix 
dum ad plenam ztatem suam prenerit Tai co humodi Testamti inse susceptur 
vel refutatur et onus psonce & porconis dcce Elizabethee Law Impuber Com fuit 
dcce Marize Law &c &c 


Bampton January the 4th 1722 
A true and perfect Inventory of the goods Chattles & credits of Anthony Law 
of Carhullon and prsh aforesd And County of Westmrland made and Aprised by 
Edmund Law of Staveley Leonard Mounsey of Widewath John Hudson of 
Carhullon And Michaell Noble of high Roughill all in the said County & ye Day 
and year first written. 


Purse and Apparrell - - - - - 06 00 00 
Crook, tongs girdle & Brand Iron” = - - 00 10 00 
Brass Pewther & fire vessell - - - - 03 12 00 
Wood Vessell & Earthen Potts - - - 00 10 00 
Bed Steads & Bedding - - - ~ - 02 12 00 
Chists, Chars and Stools - - - 00 15 00 
Beef Meal Malt & and other provision = - - 02 00 00 
Swine poultery & Bees - - - - O1 08 00 
Poaks, Sacks & Windeing cloth = - - - - 00 I4 00 
Husbandry gear - - - - - 04 03 00 
Corne and hay - - . _ - - 16 00 00 
Wool - - - - - - - 32 00 00 
Horses and Mares - - - - - - 09 00 00 
Cows, heffers and Stears - - - - 44. 00 00 
Sheep of all Sorts - - - - - - 49 00 00 


inall 170 12 04 
Wood of all sorts & other 


Nessessarys for Building 
Given to his Daughter 


03 10 00 
Cubard 
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Cubard tables Chists fether bed and bolster 


Bed Steads dish bink and Covercloth - - 05 00 00 
in all 179 02 04 

-Money oweing to the Deceased - - - - 23 00 00 
in all 202 02 04 

Debts of the Deceased - - - . - 68 14 00 
ffunerall Expences’ - - - - - 03 02) 4 
Debts in all - - - - = FE TO A 

Totall Inventory - - - - 202 02 04 
Debitory in all - . - . = 71 10) A 
Difference - - - - ~ 130 06 Oo 

Apprisers 


Epmunp Law 
LEONARD MouNSEY 
Joun Hupson 
MicHaEuu NoBLeE 

Then Received for the funeral 8d. 

for writeing this 1s. 8d. for the 

Mortuary tos. by me 

T. Wearing Vicar of Bampton 


(This Inventory and Receipt, as the preceding ones, are in the handwriting of 
T. Wearing.) 


No. 6. 
Will and Inventory of Edmond Law of Bomby, 1739. 


In the name of God Amen I Edmond Law of Bomby in the Parish of Bampton 
and County of Westmerland Yeoman being of a sound mind and memory (praised 
be God for the same) and calling to mind the uncertain state of this transitory life 
and that all Fflesh must yield unto Death when it shall please God to call, do make, 
constitute and ordaine this my last Will and Testament in manner and forme as 
followeth, Ffirst of all I bequeath my soul into the hands of Almighty God my 
maker hoping through the meritorious Death and passion of my Saviour Jesus 
Christ to have full and free pardon and forgiveness of all my sins and to inherit 
Everlasting Life, and as for my Body I commit to the Earth to be decently buried 
at the discression of my Executrixes hereafter named 

Ffirst I give unto my son William Law the sum of three shillings 

Allso I give unto my daughter Mary Burrow the sum of three pounds 

Allso I give unto my Daughter Elizabeth Law the sum of Ten pounds 

Lastly all the rest of my Goods Chattles and Credits whatsoever not above be- 
queathed I give unto my Wife Isabel Law and my Daughter Elizabeth ‘Law 
whome I make joynt Executrixes of this my last Will and Testament they paying 
and discharging all my just Debts Legacies and Ffuneral Expences and I do 
hereby revoak dissannul and make void all other Wills and Testaments this only 
' taken for my Last In Witness whereof I the said Edmond Law have hereunto set 
my hand and Seal this fourth Day of January in the year of Christ One Thousand 
Seven Hundred and Thirty nine 

Signed Sealed Published and declared 
in the presence of mrk. 

Joun BAXTER Epmonp Law |. 
MatTHew WricGuHT 


(Seal in red wax without any impression.) 
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Endorsement The Seventh day of October 1740 This Will of Edmund Law de- 
ceaserl was proved and Adminstration of the Goods of the said deceased was 
granted to Isabel Law Widow and Relict of the said Deceased and one of the 
joint Executrixes therein named A power being reserved to grant the Like 
Administration to Elizabeth Law the daughter of the said Deceased and the other 
joint Executrix named in the same Will now in her minority when she shall attain 
to her full age to accept the same And the said Isabel Law was sworn as Executrix 
and to the truth of the inventory and so forth 

’ Before me 
John Waugh 


A true and perfect Inventory of all and singular the Goods Chattels and Credits 
that Edmund Law late of the parish of Bampton died possessed of as they were 
apprized on the oth day of August 1740 By William Tinckler John James John 
Baxter and Thomas Brown. 


Ib s d 
His purse and Apparell ~ - - - » £06 
Household Goods -- - - ~ - 2 0 0 
Husbandry Gear - - - - - - 18 oO 
Hay - - - - - . - 0 10: ~O 
Cattle - - - - - - a 910 
Poultry - . - - ~ - - o 4 0 
Elding - - - ~ ° - ~ 0°FO. 0 
Money at Interest - - - - - is 6. 9 
24 12°.0 
Funeral Expenses - 2 0 0 
Remains {£22 12 0 

Apprized by 


Joun BAXTER 
Joun JAMES 


es 


Notes on the above Wills, by the Editor. 


WILL No.1. Note A. 


In this will the testator appoints, in addition to executors of his will, 
supervisors thereof. The appointment of coadjutors, overseers, or 
supervisors, distinct from the executors, was once not unusual. The 
coadjutor, overseer, or supervisor had no power to administer or 
intermeddle otherwise than to counsel, persuade, and advise; he 
could complain to the Spiritual Court of misconduct by the executors, 
and have his costs. His position hath been defined as that of a 
candle-holder, ‘‘ having no power to do anything but hold the candle, 
while the executors tell the deceased’s money.” Sir Thomas Ridley. 
Ridley, Pt. :4,.c. 23 

For 
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For instances of the appointment of such officials, see the will of 
Christopher Richmond of Fedden Well, supra. pp. 125 and 126, 
and of Christopher Richmond of Catterlen, supra pp. 127 and 128. 
In each case the testator appoints the wife executrix, and certain of 
his friends as coadjutors. 





WILL No. 1. Nore B. 

‘¢ This will has neither signature nor mark to it, and must therefore 
be of the class called nuncupative.” Such was my first impression 
on looking at this will, but a perusal of it convinces me that it is not 
a nuncupative will at all, but a carefully and deliberately drawn will 
of the usual character. 

A Nuncupative willis so called, says Swinburne, anuncupando, i.e. 
nominando, of naming; because when a man maketh a nuncupative 
testament, he must name his executor and declare his whole mind 
before witnesses. A Nuncupative Testament is defined to be when 
the testator, without any writing, doth declare his will before a suffi- 
cient number of witnesses. 1 Williams on Exors. p. 111. Before the 
Statute of Frauds it was of as great force and efficacy (except for lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments) as a written Testament. 

Now no conveyancer can read this will of John Lawe of Yeanwith 
without seeing that it is no hastily drawn document, but one which 
has been carefully prepared by a competent lawyer, and written out 
in the testator’s lifetime and intended for him to sign. It runs 
throughout in the first person, a form in which it would not. have 
been cast, had it been the reduction into writing, after the death of 
the testator, of his will expressed by him verbally, prior to his death. 
It has been carefully drawn by a competent lawyer, for it deals with 
real property, which has been subject to a fine levied, and is in settle- 
ment. Now no nuncupative testament could possibly deal with such, 
and had the testator attempted to do so nuncupatively, it would have 
been worth no one’s while to reduce his attempt into writing. 

Dates will however prove conclusively this will not to be nuncu- 
pative. The inventory gives the date ‘‘ 5th October, 1601,” as that 
of, either the testator’s death, or the making of the inventory. Yet the 
will was not proved until the 5th of July, 1602, exactly eight months 
later. Nowsays Mr. Justice Blackstone (2 Black: Com: 501) inspeak- 
ing of nuncupative wills and the train of requisites necessary to them ; 
“it must not be proved at too long a distance from the testator’s 
death, lest the words should escape the memory of the witnesses.” 

We may, I think, take it as certain, that this will is not a nuncu- 
pative will, but was drawn up in writing by a competent lawyer 

during 
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during the testator’s life. Why then has the Bishop’s official admitted 
this will to proof, if it is neither signed (by autograph or mark) nor 
nuncupative in character? Because, prior to January ist, 1838, it 
was not at all necessary that a will of personal estate should be 
signed. Decisions of even modern date to this effect are plenty, and 
will be found 1 Williams on Exors. p.67. In Queen Elizabeth’s day (of 
whose time this will is) the law required no formalities whatever to 
render valid a will of personal estate. By thenames of the witnesses 
being given, it is evident that the testator published or acknowledged 
the document as his will, and nothing more was wanted to make it a 
‘good will of personality. 

With its validity as a will of real estate, the Bishop would have 
nothing to do. It may be a good will as to personal estate and in- 
valid as to real. But in this case the actual legal estates of the 
realty attempted to be dealt with are passed by separate assurances, 
(by covenant and fine) and the directions of this will as to them 
would, probably, by an Elizabethan Chancellor be considered valid as 
trusts. 





WILL No. 2 
Is a will solely of personal estate; it has no signature, and no sig- 
nature or mark whatever was necessary to its validity. 


A will is not necessarily nuncupative because unsigned. 
R. 5. 





ART. XXV.—Bolton Church. By the Rev. T. Legs, M.A. 
Read at Bolton Fuly 29, 1875. 


OLTON is an ancient chapelry in the parish of Mor- 
land. Like the mother church it was attached to 

the Priory of Wetheral; for from the register of Weth- 
eral quoted N. & B., vol. I., p. 455), we find that in the 
year 1326, “* an inquisition was taken in St. Lawrence’s 
Church, in Appleby, before Robert de Sothaic, official of 
Bishop Ross, upon this question, who ought to furnish 
the chantry in the chapel of Bolton. The substance of 
the evidence was that the ancestors of Sir John de Der- 
wentwater founded the said chantry, and when there 
wanted 
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wanted vestments or other ornaments in the said chantry 
the lord and his bailiff distrained the goods and chattels 
of the tenants of the prior of Wederhal in Bolton” (the 
priory had five tenements here of the yearly rent of 
£2 11s. 8d.) “‘and kept the same; and that on complaint 
thereof by the tenants to the prior, the prior distrained 
the vicar to find a chaplain; and that whatever might be 
between the prior and the vicar, the lord and his bailiff 
kept the distress till all the things were provided.” This 
seems to be all that is on record concerning the old church 
here, and neither the Machell MSS. nor Bishop Nicholson’s 
visitation gives us any information so far as I have been 
able to find. From this extract we learn this much, 
namely, that there was a church here long anterior to 
1326, and the building itself speaks to the same effect. 
Whilst leaving the architecture of the church in abler 
hands, I may perhaps be allowed to notice certain points of 
resemblance, which strike myself, between this church and 
St. Cuthbert’s Cliburn. Both have Norman doorways on 
the south side, but the tympanum at Cliburn is built up, 
and its details hidden by roughcast. Both have very 
plain semicircular chancel arches. The only light ad- 
mitted on the north side of each chancel is from a small, 
round-headed, deeply-splayed window. Immediately on 
the right hand as you enter each chancel you fine a very 
low square-headed vulne or leper window. The small 
pointed window immediately above the lintel of the priest’s 
door gives a lightsome appearance to this chancel. On 
the south face of the buttress, at the south-west corner, 
an ancient sun dial, engraved in the stone, must not be 
passed by. ~The gnomon is gone, and its place supplied 
by a piece of stick. Upright against the wall on the south 
side is placed the stone effigy of a lady with hands clasped 
on the breast; and the details of the dress seem to point 
to the time of Edward III. On passing round to the north 
side we find that the only light admitted to the nave from 

that 
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that quarter is through the glazed tympanum of a Norman 
doorway, the lower part of which has been built up. 
Local tradition says that this door was intended for the 
use of the inhabitants of a much larger village situated 
north of the church in ancient days. Over this doorway 
we find two stones built into the wall, and evidently part 
of the original structure. The more eastern of the stones’ 
seems to commemorate a tournament. One mounted 
knight is striking another on the helmet with his lance, 
while the latter droops his weapon, to which a pennon is 
attached. Whatever the date of the carving may be, the 
details bear a marked resemblance to figures in the Bayeux 
Tapestry, as any one may see by referring to any of the 
ordinary pictures of that work. We might almost venture 
to say that the sculptor had had drawings from the 
tapestry to guide him. Both knights wear pyramidal 
head-pieces, with the straight piece of iron in the front of 
the face, called ‘‘ the nasal,” as it protected the nose; and 
the neck-guard at the back to protect the part not covered 
by the hauberk. These appendages to the conical helmets 
give them rather the appearance of modern cocked hats. 
Both knights are clad in close-fitting mail shirts, and 
carry the usual Norman kite-shaped shield. The pennon 
attached to the lance of the conquered knight is split at 
the extremity into three square-ended streamers. The 
lances also are of the usual Norman fashion, 7.e. of the 
same thickness throughout. The other stone contains an 
incised inscription in Lombardic characters. It is much 
weather worn; and I have only succeeded as yet in deci- 
phering a part of it. I can, however, make out quite 
clearly the words DE BOELTVN, and Dr. Simpson told me 
this morning the words were preceded by the letters MEs, 
the abbreviation for Miles. Healso informed me that the - 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 7780 contains an article on this 
antiquarian puzzle. You, with myself, I am sure, regret — 
that he has had so soon to quit us this morning. The 

chancel 
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chancel windows contain three pieces of ancient glass, to 
which I would especially call your attention. The little 
round-headed window at the north side of the chancel 
contains (turned up-side down) a shield of the arms of 
Ratclif, viz., Argent : a bend engrailed sable, charged with 
a crescent of the first, in the sinister chief an escallop-shell 
of the second. This shield differs from one on Sir John 
Ratclif’s tomb at Crosthwaite (A.D., 1527), by the addition 
of the crescent and escallop shell as marks of cadence. 
In modern heraldry the escallop, as the mark of the 5th 
son, is superseded by the annulet. The Derwentwaters, 
from the time of King John, held the manor of Bolton of 
the Graystocks as mesne lords, the Graystocks holding 
immediately of the Cliffords. One of the family, as you 
have just heard, founded a chantry in this church, hence 
the presence of the Ratcliff and Derwentwater arms; for, 
if I mistake not, we find these latter also in the window 
over the priest’s door, where we have, argent, 3 bars 
gules, on a canton of the 2nd, a cinquefoil. Usually we 
find but 2 bars for Derwentwater. The Ratclif family 
were staunch adherents of the Yorkist party. Sir Richard 
was made a knight banneret by the Duke of Gloucester 
for services in the field, in August, 1482. Afterthe Duke’s 
seizure of the crown he created Ratclif a Knight of the 
Garter ; and we find him mentioned in the well known old 
Lancastrian rhyme as one of King Richard’s principal 
councillors— 
The Cat, the Rat, and Lovel the dog, 
Rule all England under the Hog.” 

In 1484 he was made high sheriff of Westmorland for life 
(N. & B. I. 286) Hence we are hardly surprised to find the 
well-known badge of the “Sun of York” depicted in the 
round-headed window at the south end of the sacrarium. 
I trust that these few rough notes will justify an assertion 
I have often made to members of this Society, that this 
little church is one of the most interesting in the district. 

NN ART. 
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ART. XXVI.—On the Sculptured Capitals in the Choir of the 
Cathedral at Carlisle. By JAMES FowLer, F.S.A., Local 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, for Yorkshire. 


Read at Carlisle, December goth, 1875. 


ee practice of symbolically representing the months 
or seasons of the year in churches, goes back to the 
first ages of Christianity. They are represented in the 
Catacombs, and on the marble walls of the ancient 
cathedral of Athens. Italy possesses a great number, in 
sculpture, painting, and mosaic. In France, there are few 
churches of any importance which have not at least one. 
The church of St. Denis had one in mosaic, another in- 
cised in pavers on the floor of one of the apsidal chapels, 
and a third in bas-relief on the facade. The last remains, 
and there are also fragments of the other two. 

In my Essay upon ‘‘ Medieval Representations of the 
Months and Seasons,’’* I have described a number of the 
examples still existing in illuminated manuscripts, early 
printed books, clogg almanacs, the carved stonework of 
doorways, capitals, and fonts, the carved woodwork of 
misericordes and other furniture, metal-work, enamelled 
earthenware, encaustic tiles, incised pavers, mosaics, wall- 
paintings, and painted glass. To these I should now add 
representations in carved ivory, enamelled pottery and 
metal, and needle-work, as well asa vast number of repre- 
sentations, previously unknown to me, belonging those 
classes in which I have already given examples. Amongst 
the latter, I should have to describe at length the sculptured 
capitals in the choir of the Cathedral at Carlisle. 

In the Ducal Palace at Venice, symbols of the twelve 
months of the year are sculptured upon the eight sides of 


* Archeologia, xliv. 137-224. 
an 
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an early fourteenth century capital; January and February 
on one, March on the next, April and May on the next, 
then June, then July and August, then September, 
then October and November, and lastly, December.* 
The twelve signs of the Zodiac were sculptured upon 
Romanesque capitals in the ancient Abbey Church of S. 
Geneviéve, at Paris.t And numerous isolated representa- 
tions of the characteristic employments of the various 
months, occur scattered about on capitals in our own 
cathedrals and larger churches ; pigs being fed on acorns, 
men gathering acorns and other fruits, hounds catching 
hares, and the like. But we have no other example in 
England of a complete series such as that at Carlisle, 
where the representation of each month is on a large 
scale, on a capital to itself, and perfectly preserved ; nor 
do I at present know of any such abroad. 

The capitals are fourteen in number, all finely sculptured 
with bold, rich, branching foliage, closely copied from 
nature, disposed horizontally, with much freedom and 
grace, around the bell of each. Perhaps the vine and the 
oak are the favourite, and most frequently repeated patterns. 
Tenanting, or intertwined and mingled with the branches, 
are various figures of men, animals, and monsters, all 
curious and interesting; grotesque figures playing on 
musical instruments; heads with branches of foliage 
issuing from the corners of their mouths; figures with 
branches of thick foliage for their tails, with bodies, wings, 
and legs of dragons, and coifed heads of men; squirrels sit- 
ting on boughs—one cracking nuts, another washing its 
face with its paws; an owl with a mouse in its beak; a fox 
stealing off with the neck of a goose in his mouth, and 
body slung across his back; and the like. These various 
figures, following one another in perpetual changefulness 

* There is anadmirable description of these beautiful carvings in Mr. Ruskin’s 
- Stones of Venice, 11. 362. Seealso Annales Archéologiques, xvi. 199. 


+ For a series of engravings of these beautiful sculptures, see Lenoir’s magni- 
ficent work—Statistique Monumentale de Paris, Yom, I. 


and 
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and variety, with that ‘“‘uncalculating bestowal of the 
wealth of labour’ which Mr. Ruskin has pointed out as 
one of the essential features of Gothic carving, and 
characterized by the utmost wildness of invention and 
grotesqueness, are nevertheless charmingly spirited and 
natural. They live and move. On those parts of the 
twelve western capitals (the two eastern ones, originally 
behind the altar,* are exciuded irom this series) which 
face the body of the choir, in spaces amidst the foliage 
averaging twelve inches in height by about fifteen inches 
in width, are represented the twelve months of the year; 
the first six months being on the south side, from east to 
west, the last six on,the north, from west to east, according 
to the course of the sun in the heavens. To these repre- 
sentations, the immediately adjacent foliage on the bell of 
the capitals, in three or four cases, as mentioned below, 
bears reference. The technical merit of these carvings, in 
many places from one and a half to two inches and a half 
in relief, or even cut quite clear from the solid substance 
of the stone, is very remarkable. The four easternmost 
on each side are fully exposed to view; but the two 
western, on each side, besides being coated with whitewash, 
are in great part concealed by the canopies of the stalls, 
which render it difficult to get a good view of them, even 
with a ladder. The date of this unrivalled series is late 
fourteenth century. 

1. JANUARY. A figure vested in a loosely fitting ample 
tunic, falling from the throat to the ground, with long 
tight sleeves reaching to the wrists, with three smooth un- 
bearded faces under one skull-cap, drinking by the right and 
left mouths, which are in profile, out of shallow cups held 
respectively in the right hand and in the left, and with the © 
central face looking impassively forward. A jug, where- 
with to replenish his cups, stands on the ground at his left 
side. 


* See Browne Willis’s plan, 1723. 
In 
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In antique representations Janus had two faces, both alike, both 

old, both bearded. Ovid says expressly :— 
** Ante quod_est in me, postque, videtur idem.” 
Fast. J. 114. 
and from what he says elsewhere, both were old. In medieval art, 
however, we not unfrequently have three faces, as in this instance}; 
one looking back upon the old year,—“‘recoursing to thinges forepaste,” 
another looking forward intothe new—‘“ divining of thinges to come,” 
whilst the central face, fixed and immovable, represents the unalterable 
present. The cups, like the drinking horns on the old clogg almanacs 
placed both at the end of the year and beginning of the year, indicate 
the feast of Christmas, with which the old year closes and the new 
begins, and the still older Anglo-Saxon Giuli, or Yule, which the 
Christian feast supplanted. 
‘‘Torpentes invitat hyems genialis ad ignem 


Otia, luxuriem, potumque, cibumque suadens.” 
Old Calendar verses, 


‘* Mensis amat tepido Jani decurrere victu, 
Et refici saepe liquore jubet. 
Id. 


Or, as our own Chaucer puts it :— 


‘* Janus sit by the fuyr with double berd, 
And drynketh of his bugle horn the wyn ; 
Biforn him stont the braun of tuskid swyn, 
And nowel crieth every lusty man.” 
; Frankeleyne’s Tale, 516-20. 


2. FEBRUARY. A man in a loose tunic, as above, but 
with a hood, raised, and closely wrapping up his head, 
with rueful face as if extremely cold and wet, seated on a 
low stool before a fire, on which is a pot boiling, sus- 
pended by a chain from the chimney or trefoil-headed 
fireplace, in his right hand holding out his leathern boot 
upside down as if to drain the water out, and by his left 
lifting up his naked left foot and leg to feel the heat. 


In the inhospitable winters of former times, the kitchen fire was the 
warmest spot in the house, welcome especially to the cold, wet, and 
hungry. Inconsequence of the inadaptability of wood fires to roasting, 
boiling and stewing were the most common modes of cooking. Salt 
beef and vegetables, ham and pease, bacon and fowls, rabbits and 
Sausages, anything would do for the pot that was good in itself, 
provided it contained nothing contrary to holy mother church, to 
orthodoxy, or togood manners. Garlic, pepper, or the like seasoning 

supplied 
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supplied the want of flavour or heightened or developed it, being to 
the stew what a text from S. Augustine was to a sermon. Anxiously 
the good man watched it, mind, body, and spoon absorbed in the pre- 
paration of the savoury mess. No violets equalled the perfume it cast 
before it. The mouth-watering bystanders sighed as they saw and 
smelt the rich freight steaming away from them, in those good old 
times before reform and appropriation had put out the churches’ 

kitchen fire. (See Ford’s Spain, II. 172-3, description of Olla podrida.) — 


3. MarcH. A man in a tunic, as above, girt at the 
waist, with tight sleeves, and with the hood raised on his 
head, digging with a spade, at the foot of a leafless tree. 

After that the dry, shrill, piping winds of March had carried off the 
slop and splash from the earth, wetted through and through with 
the snows of January and rains of February, the husbandman brought 
out his implements of husbandry wherewith to till the ground, and 
prepare it for the Spring sowings. ‘‘ Vernali etiam tempore eandem 
in fine Tauri seminant maturamque colligunt in corde Leonis.”* 
The labourer continues thickly clothed, and his hood is up, to shield 
him from the inclement weather. Compare the Anglo-Saxon name 
of the month—Hlydmonath, or stormy month. 


4. APRIL. A man, bare-legged or in tightly fitting hose, 
in a loose tunic, as above, with the hood thrown back upon 
his shoulders, and on his head a closely fitting thin cap or 
coif, probably of linen, tied under the chin and showing 
only the roots of the hair above the forehead in front and 
curling ends about the neck, with his back to one bare 
leafless tree and his face to another, with his left hand 
holding fast a branch whilst with a hooked knife in his 
right he cuts it off. 

This is the time, before the leaf-buds open or the sap begins to 
flow, for pruning trees, grafting, and taking cuttings. ‘‘ Tempore 
hoc * * * amputandi eis rami superflui.”{ ‘Et falx est qua arbores 
putantur.”{ But fruit-trees will not shoot, grafts grow, nor cuttings 


root, the husbandman must remember, if he operate under any save 
a waxing moon.|| This rule, quoted from the Roman writers by 





* Olaus Magnus, De Gent. Septent. xiii. 3 ; compare No. 9 of this series. 
+ Vincentii Bellovac. Spec. Doct. vi. 54. f zd. xi. 104. 
|| Columella, De ve rust. y. xi. 23 id. De arboribus, xxvi.2; Palladius, De 
Agricultura, Feb. xvil. 4. 
Vincent 
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Vincent of Beauvais, was never questioned in the middle ages even by 
those who did not believe in Judicial Astrology, with which it was not 
necessarily connected; just as, in Scotland, until quite recently, the 
new moon was waited for for weddings, a marriage under a waning 
moon being looked on as certain to be barren and disastrous, or, asin 
some remote districts in England, even to this day, in which the 
peasants dare not cut their hair nor pare their nails except under a 
waxing moon, lest they should never grow again. 


5. May. A woman, amply clad in a long gown, with 
on her head a kerchief, the long ends of which fall back 
behind, holding in each hand a fleur-de-lys shaped bunch 
of sprouting foliage, presenting them to a young man ina 
tunic the hood of which is thrown back so as to disclose 
a head of short curly hair, who by his right hand takes of 
her the bunch in her right hand; his left hand is broken off. 


‘Lo, the winter is passed, the rain is over and gone; the flowers 
appear on the earth; thetime of the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in our land; the fig-tree putteth forth her 
green figs, and the vines with the tender grape give a good smell.” 

Cant. II. 11-13. 
‘** May, with all thyn floures and thy greene, 


Welcome be thou, well faire freissche May.” 
Knightes Tales, 652-4. 


‘Our Ladyis zonder bissie as the beis : 
% * 


Gadderis full fast mony grene tender plant.” 
Gawyn Douglas, Palice of Honour. 


The opening summer was sweet and cheering in proportion as 
winter was cold and inhospitable; man himself participated in 
the awakening he saw around him; the growing plants and opening 
flowers invited him to love; and he walked forth abroad to seek for 
himself a consort.** 


6. JuUNE.—A man, bare-headed, in a loosely fitting tunic, 
as above, riding on horseback, with his feet in stirrups, 
holding on his right fist a hawk, and in his left hand the 
bridle and a branch of roses in full bloom. 





* Gemini calido humido temperato, suavi rerum genituree fomentisque apto, 
quales sunt odores-suaves comfortativee. Vinc. Bellovac. Sfec. Nat, xv. 36. 


Roses 
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Roses in full bloom, as tall as the man, thus emphasizing 
their character, on the bell of the capital on either side of 
the above subject. 


‘¢ He is nobody that in the season hath not a hawk on his fist.” 
(Burton, Anat. Mel. Pt. 11. Sec. 2. mem. 4.) Hawking was exten- 
sively practised by the Anglo-Saxons, but declined, and fell rapidly 
into disuse after the improvement of muskets, which were a more . 
certain means of procuring game, with an equal amount of fresh air, 
exercise, and excitement, and without the inconvenience and expense _ 
of training and maintaining hawks. 

The rose, the queen of flowers, here stands for the rest :— 


“Omnia jam florent, jam formosissimus annus.” 
Old Calendar Verses, 


“Furth goith all the courte bothe moste and leste, 
To feche the floures fressh, and braunche and blome.”’ 


Chaucer, Court of Love, 1431,2. 


7. JULY.—A man in a short loose tunic and closely 
fitting coif, as before, mowing with a scythe, held by its 
two handles in his right and left hand respectively. 


Compare the Anglo-Saxon name of the month—Hey monat, and old 
German—Hooy-monat, or hay month. 


“Julius ergo secat gramen fenumque reservat.” 


The middle of July was the usual hay-time in England. Neverthe- 
less ‘‘ the cuttinge of grasse falleth not out alwayes alike, but sometimes 
sooner and sometimes later, accordingly as men can perceiveit to be- 
ginne to turne and dye; for soe soone as the pennie-grasse beginne to 
welke and seeme dry, then it is time to beginne tomowe..... It is 
most usuall to beginne aboute the middle of July.” (Best, Farming 
book, Surtees Soc. Vol. 33. p. 31.) 


8. AuacustT.—A man in a short loose tunic and hood, 
raised, with over it a conical hat, probably of some light 
material to keep off the heat, in a field of corn in full ear 
that in the position in which the man stands reaches up 
to his chin in front and the top of his head behind, stooping, 
holding in one hand a crutch and in the other a weed-hook, 
with which he is cutting off the thick succulent stalk of 
a thistle leaf which borders the opening. 

Thistles, 
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Thistles, sturdy and vigorous, as tall asthe man, on the 
bell of the capital on either side of the above subject; on 
the west in flower, and on the east with ears of wheat 
peeping up amongst them. 


The weed-hook, here represented, was a short curved knife attached 
to along handle with the cutting edge upwards, and the crutcha 
small fork, attached to a handle of equal length, with which thistles, 
ferns, and weeds unknown in modern husbandry were pressed down 
and fixed, whi!st they were cut off close to the ground by the hook. 
As Tusser says— 


‘* In May get a weedhooke, a crotch, and a glove.” 


But in the edition of 1557, we have— 


“In June get thy wedehoke, thy knife and thy glove: 
**and wede out such wede as the corn doth not love. 
** Slack no time thy weding, for darth nor for cheape : 
**thy corn shall reward it, or ever thou reape. 


‘* The may-wede doth burne, and the thistle doth freate : 
**the tine pulleth downe, both the rie and the wheate. 

** The dock and the brake noieth corn very much: 

‘but bodle for barley, no weede there is such.” 


June was also called by the Anglo-Saxons—Weyd-monath, which the 
Venerable Bede explains—‘‘ Mensis zizaniorum, quod ea -tempestate 
maxime abundant.” (De temp. vat.) August is late, even in a 
northern climate, for weeding corn, when, as here represented, 
the weeds overtopped the corn, must have stolen much nourishment 
from the soil, have choked the grain, and to some extent also 
have seeded; nevertheless Columella, much referred to by med- 
leval writes, says—‘‘ Filix quoque aut carex, ubicumque nascitur, 
Augusto mense recte extirpatur” (xI.11.62.); and from the first to the 
sixth of August of the present year I saw four cart-loads of corn-poppy, 
sow-thistle, groundsell, fumitory, hearts’-ease, and cranes-bill pulled 
up by hand out of a four-acre field of corn in ear. For docks and 
thistles an implement like a chisel at the end of a long handle, called 
a “lowkin-grub,” is at present used by farm labourers, but it cuts 
downwards to danger and not upwards to safety, like the weed-hook. 
Of the three modes of weeding, that by hand is probably the quickest 
and safest for ordinary use and for small weeds, the weed-hook or 
_“lowkin-grub ” being very slow where weeds are thick; but for 
‘‘brimbles end brakes,” and thistles such as those on this capital, it 
were well to have a “‘ wede-hoke,” and that it be used under a waning 
moon, in order that the weeds may not sprout again. (Columella, De 
ve vustica. 11. 21.) The hoe was of course an impossible instrument 
when corn was universally sown broadcast. (See No.1. of this series). 
00 Q. SEPTEMBER. 
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g. SEPTEMBER.—A man in a tunic, with hood raised, 
conical hat, as above, and shoes, in a field of wheat, 
holding a handful in his right hand, and cutting it with a 
sickle (un-toothed) held in his left. 


August was the harvest-month in the midland and south of Eng- 
land, hence the Anglo-Saxon name of the month Arn-monat,—the old 
German—Oost-monat, or harvest-month, and the following old verse :— 


*‘ Augustus metit, et fruges in horrea mittit.” 


And the earlier the harvest the better, because, as Best says, ‘‘ one 
day aboute the middle of August dryeth as much as three or fower in | 
September.” (Farming book, p. 42.) In order to insure perfect ripe- 
ness and fine condition, moreover, it was necessary that the corn 
be cut under a waning moon (Columella, Palladius, etc.) The earliest 
sickles were toothed (Hesiod, Thegonia,174.) Falcibus denticulatis. 
medium culmum secant;” (Columella, De ve rustica, 11. 21.) and 
they are generally thus represented in the middle ages, though not 
always. When the blade was narrow and the edge serrated the 


implement was called a sickle; when the blade was broad and the 
edge unserrated—a hook. 


to. OcTOBER.—A man ina tunic longer than but other- 
wise similar to the last, reaching nearly to his feet, without 
hood, the head being covered with a kerchief tied ona 
knot behind, holding a bunch of grapes in his left hand 
and cutting it with a hooked knife held in his right; witha 
basket of grapes upon the ground by his side. 

Vine leaves and bunches of grapes, as tall as the man, 
on the bell of the capital on either side of the above subject. © 


The Anglo-Saxon name for this month was—Wyn-monat, or wine- 
month; and ‘‘ Mense Octobri optima est vindemia” says Palladius 
(De Agricultura, 11. See also Vinc. Bellov. Spec. Doct. v1. 125.) The 
star Vindemator was believed to preside over the vintage, said by 
Columella to rise and set with the sun, that is on the 27th of August; 
now and in this latitude about the 20th of September. The grapes then 
begin to change colour, but are not ready for gathering for a month. 
Bede mentions the English vines, and Martin Abbat of Peterborough 
is recorded in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle to have had a vineyard. 
Vineyards are mentioned no fewer than thirty-eight times in Domes- 
day book, and they appear to have been attached to most of the larger 

monasteries. 
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monasteries. Thorn says the vineyard at the Abbey of Nordholme 
was ‘‘ad commodum et magnum honorem.” The sunny vale of Beau- 
lieu had also a famous vineyard, and the site of the ancient vineyard 
at Glastonbury retains its name and is pointed out to this day. But 
at length our forefathers were unable to compete with the French 
either in price or quality, though whilst they had none other it sat- 
isfied them well enough. They had good wine, better wine, and best 
wine, but (thanks to as yet undeveloped critical faculty) they had no 
bad wine, or with the Spaniards, thought ‘‘ Cursed bad wine better 


than holy water.” (‘* Mas vale vino maldito, que no aqua bendita.” 
Ford, Spain, 11. 80.) 


11. NovEMBER.—A man in a loose tunic, loosely fitting 
coif, and boots, sowing corn broadcast, with his right hand, 
out of a wicker basket, flat on the side next to the body 
and convex on the outer side, hanging at his left side sus- 
pended by a strap from his right shoulder. 

Oak-leaves and acorns on the bell of the western member 
of this capital. On the eastern member of the next capital, 
a swine-herd in the midst of oak-leaf and acorn, in a tunic 
with hood, raised, tending a herd of swine feeding; one 
of them with its head raised as if to catch a falling acorn. 


‘“‘Mense Novembri triticum seremus,” (Vinc. Bellov. Spec. Doct. v1. 
134) and it is ordered to be sown in November by Palladius also (Nov. 
1. i.); and by Varro (I. xxxvul.), under a waning moon, to crumble the 
ground and kill the seed preparatory to its growth. The experience 
of many centuries proved, in temperate climates, that the Autumn 
was the fittest time for sowing such seeds as produce the larger 
increase, in summer, after lying in the soil tarough the winter. The 
basket, ceed lepe, ceed hopyr, or ceed hopur, is still in Norfolk called a 
seed lep. (A. Sax. seed-leap.) 

From the end of September to the middle of November, swine were 
turned into the forests to feed on the fruits which then dropped from 
the trees; of which, first, the beech-mast was the most plentiful, and 
then, later, acorns. The large landed proprietors, many of whom 
kept enormous numbers of swine, had swine-herds of their own as a 
regular part of the domestic service of their households. (See Sir 
Walter Scott’s admirable picture of Gurth, the Anglo-Saxon swine- 
herd, and his charge, in the first chapter of Ivanhoe.) Smaller prop- 
rietors or tenants of manors had the right of sending in swine also, 

either 
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either as a privilege incident to their holdings, or on some small pay- 
ment, and provided, or there was provided, a swineherd to take charge 
of them. At dawn* the swineherd blew his horn at the outskirt of the 
village or hamlet where he dwelt, and the pigs hearing the well remem- 
bered sound, awoke from their straw and rushed from their sties. When 
all were collected the herd was set in motion, receiving on the way, from 
right and left, communities or solitary individuals from the outlying 
farms and cottages. In this manner the swine from village after village 
were collected, until the herd consisted of several hundreds. The 
feeding ground had, of course, often to be changed, and the herd often 
to be driven miles in the dewy morning before a suitable place was 
found. Here, inthe heart of the forest, the herd was dispersed, and fed 
partly on that which they were able to collect for themselves, partly on 
what the swineherd knocked down forthem with a pole or clubbed stick; 
whilst the swineherd himself found a shelter, and solaced himself with 
the contents of the scrip he carried at his girdle. Then, as the twilight 
of the ‘“‘brief November day” drew on apace, the hoarsely sounding 
horn was again heard echoing through the glades of the forest, and 
‘fas soone as they heared the horne, though they were neuer so farre 
of in the woods, they cam runnyng with allhaste.” (Barnabie Googe, 
Husbandry, 1578. 149). Congregating, 


“* Glande sues lzeti redeunt.” 


‘* Delectatur in comedendo glandes.” (Vinc. Bellov. Spec. Nat. xvut. 
79. De porcorum cibo.) ‘Et glans quercina diffusam atque gravissi- 
mam facit suem” (7d. x11. g1.) ‘* Mire impinguuntur.” (Olaus Mag. 
De Gent. Septent. x11. 6) Each knew its own home,}+ and. at exactly 
the right place, of its own accord, turned off and found its sty without 
ever making a mistake, until at last the swineherd was left alone, and 
he too turned in for the night. 


12. DECEMBER.—-A man in a loose tunic, reaching 
nearly to the feet, and coif, with an axe grasped by the 
handle in both hands, raised, and with the back of it about 





* “The Swynehird for the tyme beinge shall blowe his horne in somer at seaven 
of the clocke in the morninge and goe to the pastures to him assigned according 
to old custome, and come home at night at fyue of the clocke. And in winter at 
conuenient tyme . . . . . And he shall take charge of all the towne swyne 
2 « 3 6 « ? (Ripon town book, 40 Eliz.) 

** 1632. Martynmas. Layd out for the swynerd for a pair of shoes, 16d., for 2 
skinnes for his breeches, and thred, 1d., lyninge, 11d., mendinge his clothes, 3d., 
and heele hobbs, 2d.”’ (Best, Account book, Surtees Ed. p. 160.) 

** For on horn to ye swynerd, viijd. (Louth Churchwardens’ Accounts. 1570.) 


t Porci per memorativam redire sciunt. Mail. Malef. Par. I. Quaest. vii. 
to 
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to fall on the forehead of an ox, which is held fast by its 
horns by a man, in similar costume to the first, standing 
behind it. 


**When mastis gone 
Hog falleth anon,”— 


Tusser, ed. 1519. 


after being fattened at home a week or two on barley meal,* under 
a waxing moon, since otherwise the bacon would not swell in the pot 
when boiled (Husbandman’s Practice or Prognostication for ever, 1664. 
pp. 108, 11.) November was indeed called by the Anglo-Saxons—Blod- 
monath, (Bede, De temp. vat. cap. xv.) blood-month, and in the old Ger- 
man—Slagtmonat, or slaughter month, because of the general slaugh- 
ter of domestic animals at this time for winter food ; no winter fodder 
for cattle being then cultivated as at present. Oxen were salted as well 
as swine. Tusser speaks of ‘‘ Martilmas Beefe” as good food for farm 
servants; and Hall, in his Satives, mentions 

“ Dried flitches of some smoked beeve, 

** Hang’d on a writhen wythe since Martin’s eve.” 
** A piece of beef hung up since Martlemass” is also mentioned in 
one of the versions of the The Pinder of Wakefield, 1599; as late as 
the last century, the custom of killing and salting beef from Hallow- 
mas to Christmas still prevailed (Brand, Pop. Antiq. 1. 339.); and we 
still have ‘‘ Christmas beef,” adorned with ribbons, holly, and paper 
flowers, in our shambles. 





The fourteenth century sculptor was familiar with re- 
presentations, closely resembling these, in the manuscript 
calendars attached to the various religious books of de- 
votion of his day. Certain mnemonic verses, attached to 
these representations, and doubtless in common use also 
from mouth to mouth, served to familiarize both artist 
and people with such modes of treatment. Take, for in- 








* Impinguatur autem cum ordeo. Vinc. Bellovac. Spec. Nat. 1370. Addit. 
MS., 25, 695. Brit. Mus. contains a most beautifully executed miniature of six 
swine thus gluttonously feeding, three on each side of a trough in a farm-yard, 
and two men earnestly looking at them; one of the two points at them, and calls 
the attention of the other. Inthe next miniature, for December, a man in a short 
tunic and white apron, holds one of the pigs, which he has just stuck, whilst the 
blood spouts out from its throat into a bowl, held by a woman, who is mixing 
something with the blood as it runs (oatmeal, for blood pudding); a pointed 
knife, stained with blood and thrown hastily down, lies on the floor at his side. 


stance, 
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stance, the following, attached to the calendar of the York 
missal. (Surtees Soc. Vol. 59, p. xlit.) :— 

**Pocula Janus amat; et Februus algeo clamat ; 

“‘ Martius arva fodit; “Aprilis florida nutrit ; 

‘Ros et frons nemorum Maio sunt fomes amorum ; 

** Dat Junius fena; Julio resecatur avena ; 

** Augustus spicas; September colligit uvas; 


«¢ Seminat October ; spoliat virgulta November ; 
‘“* Quaerit habere cibum porcum mactando December.” 


Or the following, in (with a little alteration) Harleian MS. 
Si eicees 

**Poto ; ligna cremo; de_ vite superflua demo ; 

** Do germen eratum ; mihi flos servit ; mihi pratum ; 


‘¢ Spicas declino; messes meto ; vina propino ; 
‘¢ Semen humi jacto 3 mihi pasco sues ; mihi macto.” 


But, however suggested, these carvings are very impor- 
tant as embodying in a striking manner the medieval idea 
of man’s relationship to the world around him. Man had 
fallen—‘‘ Cursed is the ground for thy sake’”’ was the awful 
sentence perpetually ringing in his ear. Even the Passion 
of our Saviour, which delivered him from the spiritual 
penalties of his sin and restored to him salvation, was in- 
capable of delivering him from the natural penalty— 
In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return 
into the ground ;—thorns and thistles shall it bring forth to 
thee! Here we have the round of unceasing labour repre- 
sented ;—he tills the ground (3), he prunes the fruit tree 
yielding fruit (4), he prepares fodder for his cattle (7), he 
roots up the thorns and thistles from his corn (8), he reaps 
(9), he gathers the fruit of his vineyard (10), he sows (11), 
he feeds swine (11), he prepares his store of winter food 
(12) to keep himself alive whilst others of God’s creatures 
perish of cold and hunger. Those subjects which at first 
sight might seem exceptions, are not so. Drinking (1) was 
a necessity in those days of much less adequate protection 
against cold than we now enjoy—Horrida bruma gelu! 
The fire (2) was something more than mere idle luxury to 


the 
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the weather-beaten wayfarer whose boots and clothes for 
many hours had been sodden and filled with half thawed 
snow. The hawk (6) was trained to catch as meat for 
man every fowl that flew above the earth in the open fir- 
mament of heaven. Even love (5) is here no frivolous 
pastime or amusement, no fanciful meaningless depiction 
of the sculptor, but an awfully solemn duty and obligation, 
in obedience to the command—Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replemsh the earth—as Divine as that which con- 
demned man to labour. 

But why, it will be asked, were these subjects specially 
chosen for this particular situation? The sculptor had 
twelve capitals to decorate; twelve subjects must be chosen 
forthem. Inthe Church of Our Lady at Treves, the twelve 
Apostles, one for each pillar of the church, suggested 
themselves to the artist. Here, on these twelve capitals, 
what could more naturally suggest itself to one with such - 
a grasp of natural forms and beauties as the sculptor of 
these carvings, than the twelve months of the year? That 
there were twelve spaces, that there were twelve months, 
that he was eminently able and moved to represent them, 
is a sufficient explanation. If, however, it be thought im- 
possible that the enormous labour and cost required to 
execute these designs should have been expended without 
any more serious purpose than that of mere decoration,— 
that they must be something more than ornament,—that 
some useful lesson or thought must have been intended to 
have been conveyed, that sermons in stones might here 
especially be looked for, in the choir, where the word of 
God was preached,—mystical reasons, no doubt, according 
with the modes of thought at that time prevalent might be 
adduced ; for each several employment of the months, in 
whatever situation, had a mystical interpretation of its 
own. The field is the world ; the seed is the word of God ; 
the husbandman is God; the labourers are the Apostles and 
preachers of the Word; the plough is the Cross of Christ ; 

ploughing 
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ploughing or digging, is the preaching of the Cross; the 
furrows are the hearts of the faithful; sowing is the 
sprinkling of the Word preached into the hearts of the 
faithful; the harvest is the end of the world, or of our 
lives ; the sickle is death; the reapers are the angels; 
the sheaves are fruits of righteousness; the ears of corn 
are acts of faith and good works; the garner—heaven ; — 
the chaff and tares—sin, and sinners; the wheat—the 
saints, or the elect of God; winnowing—the separation of 
the faithful and the wicked ; and the oven—everlasting fire. 
A vineyard, again, is the church; the vine is Christ; the 
branches—the saints ; the grapes—fruits of righteousness ; 
the vintage—the end of the world ; the wine-press—tribu- 
lation ; wine—the grace of the Holy Spirit, or heavenly 
doctrine ; the wine-cup—the sufferings of martyrs (Matt. 
xx. 23), though St. Bernard compares the vines to martyrs, 
and the juice of the grape to their blood. Of trees, again, 
the branches are preachers (Luke xiii. 19); and the leaves— 
fruits of rightéousness (Rev. 1. 22.) Grass represents to 
us our mortal life; andthe flowers amongst it—the saints 
(Cant. ii. 12.) Swine are heretics ;' pigs—sinners, and the 
unclean, and yet less wayward and obstinate than sinners, 
since they listen to the horn of the swineherd, and know 
when to return. So, again, the year, the months, the 
seasons, had their mystical significations. Beyond these, 
the necessary and inevitable law of nature and of God 
was a useful and instructive lesson, especially when combi- 
ned, as often elsewhere, with subjects from Holy Scripture. 
At Easby church, for instance, the seasons are painted on 
the walls in company with pictures of the creation of man, 
his fall, his condemnation to labour, the Annunciation, 
the Nativity, the Crucifixion. Throughout the whole of 
Scripture the God of nature is identified with the God of 
grace—the God by whom we are created and sustained, 
with the God by whom we are redeemed and sanctified ; 
and a special appeal is made to recognize in the God who 

sware 
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sware unto David—‘‘ Thy seed will I establish for ever, the 
God of the primeval covenant—While the earth remaineth, 
seedtime and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and 
winter, and day and mght shall not cease. (Compare Gen. 
Mer e2, With jer. xxxili. 20-26, Psal. lxxxix. 4, 36, 37, 
and Luke. i. 31-33). 

But, as the phenomena of the seasons were outward and 
visible signs of the inward and quickening power of the sun, 
so, inthis situation, with peculiar significance, they symboli- 
zed the Sacrament of the Altar, in which the outward and 
visible part derived its efficacy from the inward and spiritual 
immanence and operance of the Sun of Righteousness. 
If, in the warmth of His brightness, we spring anew from 
the winter of sin and death with fragrant and budding 
virtue, summer will be advanced in our souls by the fervid 
heat of the Holy Spirit, and our autumn will bring forth in 
us in due season the fruits of righteousness. In some 
churches the signs of the Zodiac, instead of the months, 
were represented in mosaic upon the floor around the altar, 
or, as on the walls of the choir of the Cathedral at Cologne, 
borne by angels. They recall that most sublime and 
venerable Preface of the Mass—‘“‘ Vere dignum... . per 
quem majestatam tuam laudant Angeli, adorant Domi- 
nationes, tremunt Potestates. Czliczlorumque Virtutes, 
ac beata Seraphim socia exultatione concelebrant.... 
Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, Dominus Deus Sabaoth. Pleni 
sunt celi et terra gloria tua, Hosanna in excelsis; ’’ which, 
again, is but an echo of that still older, richer, and even 
sweeter song when, or ever the foundations of the earth 
and world were laid, ‘‘the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 

As, then, the church on earth was represented in a 
special manner by the Choir of the cathedral, and the 
Divine Presence by the Altar, at which man communicated 

alike with quick and dead, so now, here, in consideration 
of these subsidiary surroundings, our minds seem to have 
PP very 
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very near us the mind of their designer, and under these 
- forms as it were to communicate with him. Long may it 
be e’er the presumptuous hand of any “‘ Restorer” be 
allowed to tamper with these precious symbols. 


ART. XXVII.—The East Window, Carlisle Cathedral :—Its 
Ancient Stained Glass. By R.S. Ferauson, M.A. and 
LL.M. 

Read at Carlisle, December gth, 1875. 


WHEN Mr. Billings in 7840 wrote his ‘‘ Architectural 

Illustrations, History and Description of Carlisle 
Cathedral”? he compiled and printed a list of over twenty 
works which contain accounts of that building, and yet he 
calls it ‘‘ the battered and comparatively unknown church 
of St. Mary’s at Carlisle.” He produced a quarto volume 
containing 50 or 60 well executed plates; the late Canon 
Harcourt edited a volume of illustrations, and the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Rev. Mr. Mackenzie Walcott, 
Mr. Purday, and Mr. Cory have all written tractates on the 
same subject, and yet Carlisle Cathedral remains to this 
day the ‘‘ comparatively unknown church of St. Mary’s at 
Carlisle.” How that is the fact, we will not now stop to 
enquire, nor to correct Billings in his inaccuracy in (in 1840) 
thinking this church to be dedicated to its original patron 
the Virgin Mary, and not to the Holy Trinity, as it nowis. 
We will at once proceed to what is the object of a Society 
like this, and try to make ‘‘ known” some small portion of 
this ‘‘ comparatively unknown church.” 

Mr. Fowler (to whom I am indebted for many valuable 
hints in writing this paper) has this morning for the first 
time made known the riddles presented by the pier capitals, 
and this paper is an attempt to do the same for the ancient 
glass in the upper part of our magnificent east window, 

_ which 
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which has been overlooked, by almost all the twenty writers 
enumerated by Billings : Hutchinson indeed, in 1794, writes 
of the east window, ‘‘it has no cast of solemnity, by means 
of a border of coloured glass thrown round it, of yellow, red 
and green, which looks gaudy.” Jefferson, in his ‘‘ His- 
tory of Carlisle’ writes that the head of this window ‘is 
entirely filled up with coloured glass of great antiquity,” 
and thus far he is right, but when he adds that they re- 
present ‘‘ several Scriptural incidents, the Ascension of our 
Lord being beautifully limned in the upper compartment,” 
he shows too clearly his own ignorance. Strange to say, 
Billings, the Billings who spent two years in drawing and 
studying Carlisle Cathedral, and who analysed the tracery 
of this very window with the greatest minuteness, dismisses 
the old stained glass as ‘‘ numerous Scriptural subjects.” 

In fact the whole of the old glass represents one connec- 
ted subject. It is what is technically called ‘‘ A Doom,” 
and I shall presently point out to you our Lord sitting in 
Judgement,—the Procession of the Blessed to the Palace 
of Heaven—and the Place of Punishment of the Wicked. 
It is correctly, but very briefly described by Mr. Purday in 
his ‘‘ Lecture on the Architecture of Carlisle Cathedral,” 
published in 1855, and that is the first correct account of 
it that I find in print. 

Before describing the glass, a few words must be said 
about the tracery of the window, which is generally con- 
sidered one of the most perfect designs of window tracery 
in existence, and is most fully and accurately described and 
analysed by Billings; it is composed of portions of no fewer 
than 263 circles, and contains 13 quatrefoils, namely four 
just above the alternate mullions, and nine others. The 
great window at York is the same width as this in the 
opening, that is, 26 feet, but if the columns and side mould- 
ings are included, it is 3ft. narrower than this; it contains 
only four quatrefoils, those above the alternate mullions, 
the rest of the tracery being composed entirely of trefoils ; 

nor 
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nor are its small spandrils pierced, as are most of those at 
Carlisle. 

The Carlisle window has eight mullions, of which the two 
central ones are thicker than the others: let the eye follow 
up these two thicker mullions: just about half way up the 
tracery they divide, but the divisions are each of equal thick- 
ness with their parent stem, the inner divisions of each stem 
joining at the very apex of the window, while the outer 
ones run to the sides: thus the window divides easily into 
five compartments, three of which are principal compart- 
ments, namely a dexter and a sinister compartment and a 
central one of somewhat leaf shape. The other two divi- 
sions are the spandrils at the top of the window between 
the larger compartments. At the bottom of the central 
compartment you see a quatrefoil in a circle; the tracery 
at the top of this circle is of the same thickness as the 
main ribs that I have just pointed out to you, and for this 
I may soon shew you a reason. 

It is curious that the stone work of this window remained 
unfinished from the time of its erection up to the Restora- 
tion of the Cathedral in 1856-9. Up to that time the 
tracery in one compartment above the trefoils connecting 
the mullions had never been finished: the mouldings had 
never been worked—a fact which proves that, when the 
stonework of the window was near completion, the work 
was obliged to be suspended, and was never resumed for 
nigh 400 years. The restoration of 1856-59 obliterated this 
curious piece of the history of the window, but an equally 
curious piece still remains written on it; I quote froma 
letter by Mr. Purday :-— 

‘* The stonework of the window is curious: the jambs must have 
been carried up to the springing and there left for some time, without 
arch, mullions, or tracery, and, when the window was completed, it 
was evidently done in a hurry, nearly half the tracery having no 
mouldings worked on the inside. Our new tracery, in all else a 
most faithful copy of the old, was of course completely moulded. 


The jambs were built very early in the 14th century, the tracery &c., 
soon after Edward III. began his reign. 
Weg 
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We know very well that the Cathedral was burnt at the 
end of the 13th century, in 1292: we know that the funds 
to rebuild it were hard to get, and that a very long time 
elapsed before it was rebuilt. All this is written on the 
stonework of the window: shortly after 1300 they managed 
to build up the window to the spring of the arch; there 
the money failed, and the work stopped. Then about 30 
or 40 years later they went on again: the cash seems again 
to have failed, and the window was left with the mouldings 
unfinished, and they never were finished until 20 years 
ago. I hope to shew you that the glass tells a similar 
tale, and that after a second stand of 40 years they 
got the funds and put in the stained glass. 

Let us turn now to the consideration of the glass itself. 
At the apex of the window (in the uppermost quatrefoil 
of what I have styled the central compartment) is the figure 
of our Saviour seated as the Supreme Judge of Quick and 
Dead. He is robed in blue, with gold orphreys, over a 
light coloured tunic. His hands are open, palms to the 
front, and, with his breast and feet (which are bare) show 
the Stigmata, or five wounds—thus referring to the text, 
“ They shall look on Him whom they have pierced.” Cer- 
tain of the ancients were of opinion that our Lord will for- 
ever retain the stzgmata in his body, as shown to St.Thomas 
after his resurrection. Thus in the ancient hymn of the 
Eastern Church, which Mr. Gladstone has rendered from 
Greek into Latin :— 


“© Notas habet, quas agnorim 
Istum consectatus ?” 

*“* Manus, Plante, cruentate, 
Cruentatum Latus.”’ 


given thus in Hymns Ancient and Modern (254) 


** Hath he marks to lead me to Him, 
If he be my guide? 
In His feet and hands are wound prints, 
And his side.” 


and Charles Wesley appears to favour this view, in the 
following lines :— 


** Five bleeding wounds He bears, 
Received on Calvary.” 


Our 
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Our Lord sits on the throne of judgement with one hand 
elevated, as if He were saying, ‘‘ Venite benedicti patris 
mei,’ and his other hand pointing downwards, as if He 
were about to say, ‘‘ Discedite a me maledicti.” The 
countenance of our Saviour, which will bear the closest 
inspection, is of the traditional cast, with the brown hair 
and small pointed beard. It is gaunt, emaciated, and 
large eyed, bearing evident traces of suffering undergone, 
and yet is calm, serene, and dignified. His head is sur- 
rounded by a cruciform nimbus. His feet rest upon a 
number of concentric arches of colour, orange, red, lilac, 
blue, green, yellow, below which is an ornament—a con- 
ventional yellow flower surrounded by six radiated com- 
partments, alternately green and lilac. Round this is 
geometrical foliage, a border of which, and a white edging, 
surround the whole composition. This quatrefoil also 
contains two Angels, which Mr. Purday, who saw them 
twenty years ago, when the scaffolding was up under the 
roof, states to bear the emblems of the Passion. The 
Spear and the Crown of Thorns carried by the Angel at our 
Saviour’s right hand are very apparent, but the other Angel 
is much injured and indistinct. In the triangles right and 
left of this quatrefoil are two heads—both of old men, 
but that on the left is hooded. These represent souls rising. 
In the inverted kite-shaped apertures, outside those just 
described, are two Angels blowing long trumpets directed 
towards the north and the south, summoning the Dead to 
Judgement. Four more Angels sounding trumpets will be 
found below. A little way below the quatrefoil in which 
is our Saviour, and still in the central compartment, are 
two quatrefoils easily distinguished from the rest by the 
silvery colour of their glass. These two quatrefoils repre- 
sent the Procession of the Redeemed from the right hand 
side of the window to the heavenly Jerusalem, whose 
towers and pavilions are shown in the sinister quatrefoil, 
or that opposite a spectator’s right hand. St. Peter stands 

in 
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in the gateway between two pillars or towers. He is clad 
all in white. His right hand is open and extended, as if 
in welcome, while his left is raised, and across his left 
arm hang by a cordthe Keys. At his feet flows the River 
of Life; and that we may have no doubt it is a river, it is 
represented full of little fish. A white-robed Angel looks 
out from a window over St. Peter’s head, and two stand 
sentinel, one on the top of either tower, between which 
St. Peter stands. Some of the Redeemed have reached the 
brink of the River of Life, and are in the sinister quatre- 
foil; but the most of the procession are in the dexter one, 
and at their feet an old man may be seen thrusting aside 
his coffin lid, throwing off his shroud, and rising to join 
the happy troop. The figures are all naked, a reference 
to the text :—‘' We brought nothing into this world, and tt is 
certain we can carry nothing out.” They have their arms 
crossed or raised on their breasts. All ages and sexes 
(distinguished in these two compartments only by the 
beards of the men) are present; I make out a tonsured 
priest, a Silenus-like old man, a youth or maiden, and 
many more. ‘The faces all vary, and many show very 
marked individuality, a characteristic presented by most 
of the faces in this glass. 

To this happy picture I must now point out the anti- 
thesis, the Place of Punishment, whose red glare will easily 
enable you to find for yourselves the quatrefoil in which it 
is. It is that one which is at the bottom of the central 
compartment of the tracery, and just at the top of the 
central light of the window. I have told you that 
the tracery at the top of the circle containing this quatre- 
foilis of the same thickness as the two great ribs which 
run up the tracery, and thus the representation of Hell 
appears to be most effectually cut off, and marked as apart 
from all the rest. The tortures here represented are of 
the most active kind, so as most readily to appeal to the 
imagination; we must recollect that in the fourteenth 

century 
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century even the educated believed in the existence of 
devils of the material kind and shapes here represented. 
At the top of the picture are seen figures hanging from 
gibbets. Below this come a row of cauldrons, in which 
some wretches (one a woman with long breasts and her 
hands held over them) are being boiled by a devil who stands 
on the cauldron edge, and superintends the horrid mess. 
Below lies the figure of a monstrous red lion with his 
mouth open: possibly devouring some of the wicked: or 
the beast may represent the mouth of Hell, for which idea 
there is warrant in medizval art. Below, other figures are 
being burnt ; one is trussed on a spit and being roasted, 
while a green devil looks on. Ina corner may be seena 
puce-coloured devil torturing a woman with a huge fork. 
The whole representation is of the most realistic character, 
and the devils are material beings with tails, hooves, and 
horns, and holding forks and other implements of torture. 

The rest of the picture is occupied with the represen- 
tation of the general Resurrection. For convenience, I 
have first pointed out to you the Judge, and the fate of 
the good, and the fate of the wicked, and for convenience, 
I will, before going through each remaining figure, make 
a few general observations. 

First of all: the chief artist, whoever he may have been, 
has, in three or four instances, made one design or cartoon 
serve three, and, in one instance, four times. The repeti- 
tion is in each case very happily disguised: the cartoon 
has been turned over, so that right becomes left, and left 
right ; a few variances are introduced, a different expres- 
sion is given to a face, and the colours are changed in 
toto: in fact the change is so complete that it takes some 
study to recognize that the outlines are the same, only 
inverted. 

Secondly : it would appear that more than one artist had 
been at work. The heads are beautifully drawn, and 
painted, many of high merit, marked individuality, and 

some 
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some of great refinement. The limbs are not so well 
drawn, the legs are very inferior and must apparently have 
been entrusted to an apprentice. On the other hand, ex- 
perts declare, that in the fourteenth century, figures were 
always badly drawn. 

Many of the figures depicted in this glass are represented 
as rising from stone coffins elaborately carved at the sides, 
of the sort which were placed on the floor of a church and 
covered with a stone lid or slab, on which was a large 
cross. Numbers of these lids are depicted in the glass, 
and many have on them the chalice, indicative of the burial 
of a priest. Of the sword, the shears, and other symbols 
usual on these lids, I find no example: the old man joining 
the Procession of the Blessed has something like a palm 
branch on each side of the cross on his coffin lid, and 
another lid has something which I will notice in its place. 
The crosses on the lids do not, as a rule, rise from steps. 
or degrees, but are cut off square. The upper ends are 
ornamented, being what heralds call crosses botonee, 
Heuric, moline, potent, etc. Ecclesiastics, we shall see, 
must, as a rule, have been buried in their vestments, but 
nearly all other persons are represented as having been 
wrapt in a large coloured cloth, doubtless of woollen, 
which I shall call the shroud. Kings rise from their coffins 
and shrouds crowned, but naked. The insignia of rank 
and the characters on the coffin lids are shown to indicate 
that every order and degree of man shall be present on 
that awful day. 

One general observation more,—most of the composi- 
tions have borders of geometrical or conventional flowers, 
and a narrow border of white runs between this and the 
stonework, but the figures often break in on the borders. 

I shall now endeavour to describe the central com- 
partment; in the two loops (marked d.d. on the plan) 
immediately below the quatrefoil in which is our Saviour, 
and above those containing the Procession of the Blessed, 
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the same cartoon has been used, first turned one way and 
then the other; the colours are changed, and a beard 
added to one of the figures, of which there are three in 
each, and also three of the stone coffin lids with crosses on 
them. Taking the loop to the sinister side, a tonsured 
priest is rising from his coffin, his white alb can just be 
seen under his red amice, and he wears a green chasuble; 
a chalice is on his coffin lid, which lies athwart him. At 
one side is a man throwing off a red shroud, and his 
coffin lid with a cross on it lies behind him; to the 
other sidé, the dexter side of the loop, is a youth am 
yellow dress, girt in at the waist, and having a coronet 
or cap on his head; his coffin lid is behind him. The 
dexter loop contains the same group, but inverted and 
the colours changed; the priest is there in amice, alb, and 
chasuble, but a few clever touches have turned the youth 
in yellow into a bearded man. The quatrefoil pointed 
at top and bottom, (f. on plan) just below the Procession 
of the Blessed, contains five figures. Across the top is a 
highly ornamented coffin, from which a man rises, throwing 
off a blue shroud ; below, to the dexter, is a naked woman 
with pendulous breasts, and to the sinister a naked old 
man, next to whom a young man throws off a blue shroud, 
while a little below a middle aged man clad in a green 
tunic looks serenely upwards, his hand resting on the side 
of his coffin. Two coffin lids only are visible in this group, 
one charged with a cross botonee, the other with one 
fleurie or moline. 

The space (g. on plan) to the dexter of this quatrefoil 
contains an old man in blue shroud, with hands upraised, 
and face uplifted ; above is a defaced head. The space ~ 
to the sinister (E. on plan) contains a Pope; his hands — 
are raised in prayer; his face is long, large eyed, ema- 
ciated, with a brown beard, and might be a portrait. 
He wears the tiara or triple crown, a white alb, and a 


russet cope, and has his papal or triple cross of gold in 
his arms. 
For@ 
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For the two spaces (I.1.) immediately above that occupied 
by the place of torture, one cartoon has served; it has 
been reversed, and the colours are changed, and the 
details of some of the ornaments. An old man ina blue 
shroud and coffin with a green lid is at the top of the 
dexter, and at the top of the sinister space is the same 
figure in a yellow shroud with a red coffin and red lid. At 
the bottom of each space is an old man, in one witha 
yellow shroud and a blue coffin lid; in the other, with a 
brown shroud and a green lid; the middle of each group is 
occupied by a nun hooded, and having her hands raised ; 
her dress is light coloured, but of different shades in each 
space. 

Thus much for the central compartment. Let us travel 
upwards to the quatrefoils of the spandrils, marked r and 
2; these are taken from the same cartoon, but it is turned 
over and the colours changed, while a few judicious 
touches turn the young man in russet shroud of the dexter 
quatrefoil into an old man with curling sidelocks. The 
dexter quatrefoil displays a curious coffin lid; it has upon 
it a cross crosslet quadrate, which is supported on the top 
of a broad bar; on the dexter side of this is what may be 
a broad dagger or hunting knife. 

In the little gore or space (3) of tracery below the young 
man, is a priest in green amice and brown chasuble, and 
with a chalice on his coffin lid, while in the gore (4) is a 
crowned king naked from his waist, but with a brown and 
green cloth wrapped round him. 

I shall now draw your attention to the glass in the 
tracery of the two side compartments. The groups in the 
quatrefoils (e.e.) at the top of each of these compartments 
are exactly the same, that is, from the same cartoon or 
design reversed, but the colours are changed. Four figures 
appear in each of them, and three coffin lids, each having a 
chalice on it, as well asthe usual cross. The upper figure 
in each case is a tonsured priest with his hand on his 

coffin 
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coffin lid, which is obliquely before him. In the dexter 
quatrefoil his amice is gold, and his chasuble violet. In 
the sinister the amice is black, and the chasuble russet. 
In the outer corner of each quatrefoil is the head only of 
an old and bearded priest, his arm and hand round his 
chaliced coffin lid. The other two figures are younger, 
one a man, and the other a youth or a woman, whose legs | 
(very ill ones) are just being put up out of the coffin. 
The other figure is sitting up in his coffin with his hands 
upraised. He should be a priest by his chaliced coffin lid, 
yet he is not apparelled as one, but throws off his shroud. 
In one quatrefoil his shroud is russet ; in the other green. 
The female or youthful figure is green in one case, and 
violet in the other. : 

I think it within the limits of possibility that the priests 
represented in these two designs with beards (a rather 
unusual thing) may be intended for Canons of the Cathe- 
dral. This Cathedral was the only Cathedral in England 
which belonged to the Austin or Black Canons. It wasa 
peculiarity with this order to wear their beards, while 
monks and priests, as a rule, were shaven and shorn. 
Thus it is fair to conclude that these bearded ecclesiastics 
are intended for the Black Canons of Carlisle. 

From now we are done with groups, if those can be called 
groups which consist, merely, of a collection of figures in- 
cluded in the same stone frame; we now come to single 
figures, each filling a frame to itself. To the character 
shown in the faces of these single figures I would direct — 
particular attention. Four such figures are situate in the 
kite-shaped spaces (marked h., k., m., and n. on the plan) 
whose heads incline together just below the upper quatrefoil 
of either side compartment. The first figure, that to the 
dexter in the dexter compartment (h), is that of an old 
smooth-faced man of a refined and intellectual aspect; a 
linen skull-cap is on his head, and a russet-coloured shroud 
falls from him; this is one of the finest heads in the 

window. 
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window. His coffin lid shews a very beautiful cross on 
it, the head formed by the intersection of two quadrilateral 
figures, whose sides are arcs of circles; it is fleurie at the 
points. The figure next to this, in the sinister division of the 
dexter compartment (k), is that of a younger man, smooth- 
faced, but not so delicate as the last, nor with so pleasing 
an expression of countenance. ‘The figure is bald-headed 
but has curling side-locks, and a tuft over the forehead. 
He sits up in his stone coffin with hand resting on its side, 
and is shrouded green. The dexter figure in the sinister 
compartment (m.) is a man, but the glass here is much 
broken ; the attire is russet. The figure in the next com- 
partment is (n.) a duplicate of the one just described, but 
the colours, expression of the face, and position of the 
hands, are all changed; the face is still of the same 
character, bald at top, tuft on forehead, and curly side- 
locks—a conventional face of the period. 

Between the figures I have just described and the bound- 
ing lines of the compartments I am describing, are four 
inverted kite-shaped spaces, each marked a. on the plan, 
and each containing a figure, of which the outer and inner 
of each pair are from the same cartoons reversed and 
differently coloured. ‘They are Angels sounding trumpets, 
and summoning the Dead to Judgement. 

In between each of these Angels are a pair of kite- 
shaped apertures, round heads upwards and points lying 
together, and of these the dexter in each compartment 
correspond, and also the sinister, but in this case the 
cartoons have not been reversed, and the colouring forms 
the only difference. All wear regal crowns; two, those 
to the dexter in each compartment, are of refined aspect, 
and shrouded, one in blue and the other in green. ‘The - 
other two appear to have been interred in their crowns 
and in nothing else; they sit up in their coffins naked, and 
are of jovial and jolly countenances. All four are marked 
c. on the plan. 

Below 
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Below these four kings, there are in each outer com- 
partment two somewhat trefoil-shaped compartments; the 
inner two (F.F.) are from the same cartoon reversed, but 
are coloured alike, and each represents a bishop in mitre 
and cope of russet colour and green amice; his pastoral staff 
is across his arms. ‘The outer figure to the dexter of this 
lot (o.) is much defaced; and the outer to the sinister (p.) is — 
a man throwing off his shroud, and rising. Just below these 
we get eight kite-shaped apertures which run in a line 
across the whole window on a level with the quatrefoil 
which represents the tortures of the wicked. One cartoon 
has served for the four of these apertures which are marked 
r, and changes have been rung on it by reversing it, and 
by painting it differently; it represents a boy. The 
other four. figures. s.,.t., x., and y. are; commeneme 
from the dexter, an old man stepping out of a coffin, white 
shroud ; an old man sitting up on a coffin, purple shroud ; 
a nun, much defaced; and a priest in white. 

We now have only the four quatrefoils over the alternate 
mullions to describe, marked G., H., K.;and L.. The first, 
commencing from the dexter, is a figure sitting up ina 
coffin, avovery fine face; shroud green. The mextacm 
king, crowned gold, and throwing off a pink garment. 
Several divisions have had round them a narrow border of 
ornamental glass. The border in this case is of peculiar 
importance; to it I shall presently recur. --The thi 
quatrefoil contains the figure of an ecclesiastic of high 
rank, with brown hair and beard, tonsured, and wearing a 
cope of some material, which is entirely covered with gold 
embroidery. The fourth quatrefoil contains a figure, whose 
countenance is of the kind mentioned before as conven- 
tional, bald at top and curly side-locks. 

The border which surrounds the second of these quatre- 
foils above the mullions (H.) is an heraldic border ; by close 
attention you will see that it is ornamented alternately 
with golden castles and red lions’ or leopards’ faces, exe- 

cuted 
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cuted with remarkable vigour. In heraldic language it 
would be described as a Bordure of Castile and Leon, the 
Castle and the Lion being the heraldic insignia of those 
two kingdoms. One’s first idea is that this border must 
refer to Alianore, daughter of Ferdinand III., king of Cas- 
tile and Leon, and first wife to Edward I. of England. 
Could this glass have been put up in her honour? She 
died in 1291; in 1292 the whole of the choir of Carlisle 
Cathedral, except the aisles, was destroyed by fire. The 
restoration, as I have shown you, went on but slowly, 
and I have pointed out how the sides of the window are 
early 14th century work, and the tracery some 40 years 
later in date, and that then the work was suddenly 
abandoned in such haste that the mouldings were left 
uncut. 

In 1370, as Dr. Todd tells us, a great effort was made, 
under the auspices of Bishop Appleby, to complete the | 
cathedral, and the king (Edward III.), the Lucies, the 
Perceys, the Nevilles, and many more gentlemen, and also 
the city of Carlisle, subscribed money and materials for 
that purpose, and the arms of the subscribers were put up 
** ad lacunar cancelli,” in the ceiling of the chancel. 

These arms are now gone; in a window in the south 
clerestory are some coats of arms, whose history is this: 
they are restorations or reproductions under the care of 
the late Canon Harcourt and Mr. Purday of coats of arms 
formerly in the clerestory, but which had for some time 
been laid away ina box. There you will find, in the centre, 
the arms of Edward the Confessor, which were assumed by 
Richard II., and generally occur, as at Westminster, in 
connection with his arms. Next tothe Confessor’s arms, 
eastwards, are the arms of Richard II., impaling those of 
his queen, Ann of Bohemia; westwards are thearms of John 
of Gaunt, viz., quarterly France ancient and England, a 
_labelermine. In the last compartment eastwards, are;the 
of John of Gaunt impaled by the arms of Castile and 

Leon. 
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Leon. John married, about the year 1371-2, Constance 
daughter and co-heiress of Peter, king of Castile and Leon, 
and in her royal honour, when impaling her arms he 
placed hers, and not his, to the dexter side, as proved by 
one of his seals, (Boutell, 148.) and as shown in the clere- 
story at Carlisle. Heassumed the title of King of Castile, 
and made, in 1385, an attempt to secure that kingdom, but 
in 1390 he resigned his pretensions to that dignity in con- 
sideration of a pension. 

We may now, I think, be safe in concluding that the 
crowned figure in the east window, surrounded with a 
border of Castile and Leon, must refer to John of Gaunt, 
king of Castile and Leon. Howcomes hethere? That 
is easily told. From 1380 to 1384 John of Gaunt was on 
the Border with full power to regulate all Border matters, 
as the king’s lieutenant on the marches of Scotland, and 
in that capacity he held, and doubtless resided in, Carlisle 
Castle. (Ridpath’s Border History.) The glass would 
be put in during that period, and thus we get its date as. 
between 1380 and 1384. The kingly figure with the 
border of Castile and Leon round it would be a delicate 
compliment paid John of Gaunt by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, for which I can supply a reason; possibly the 
figure is his portrait; unluckily it is rather defaced. My 
own idea is that many of the figures are portraits. The 
ecclesiastic in the cope must be an Austin canon, for he 
wears his beard; he is evidently of high rank, but not a 
bishop. I think he must be a portrait of the Prior of Car- 
lisle. But why should he and not the Bishop be in 
the place of honour? William de Dalston was prior of 
Carlisle during the years to which I have assigned this 
glass; he declined to swear obedience to the bishop, who 
at once excommunicated him, but he was supported by 
the secular power, John of Gaunt, and finally received 
promotion, after keeping Carlisle in hot water for five 
years. Thus the prior had strong reason for being 

grateful 
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grateful to John of Gaunt, and has commemorated 
it in the glass, by putting himself in the next best place 
to that prince, and by shoving the bishops into uncomfort- 
able triangular spaces higher up. 

The old glass in the lower part of the window went 
doubtless at the Reformation ; it did not exist in 1646 or 
it would then have been smashed, and the careful Todd 
wouid have recorded its smashing. The red, yellow, and 
green gaudiness, which Hutchinson mentions, was put in 
in 1766, by the Dean and Chapter, out of a sum of £100 
given them by the Dowager Countess of Gower for that 
purpose. The Dean and Chapter were then minded to 
have punched out the old glass in the tracery, but the 
difficulty and expense of re-glazing luckily deterred them. 
What the old glass in the lower part of the window repre- 
sented is not known. It may have been, as at Selby and 
elsewhere, in company with a Doom, a “ Jesse,” a subject 
suggested by the verse in Isaiah, ‘‘ A rod shall go forth 
out of Jesse,” and portrayed by a figure of Jesse lying 
asleep with a tree rising out of his loins, in the branches 
of which sit the several ancestors of our Lord, and at the 
sides the Prophets of the Old Testament who prophecied 
concerning him. It can best be described by the words of 
Pope :— 


‘‘ From Jesse’s root behold a branch arise 
Whose sacred flower with fragrance fills the skies, 
Th’ ethereal spirit o’er its leaves shall move, 
And on its top descends the mystic Dove.” 


REFERENCES TO THE PLAN. 


. Our Saviour seated in Judgement. 
. Procession of the Blessed. 
The Heavenly Jerusalem. 
. Place of Punishment,—the quatrefoil in a circle, p. 298. 
~ @ Pope. 
. F. Bishops. 
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G. H. K. L. The four quatrefoils above the alternate mullions, of 
which H contains a kingly figure within a border of Castile 
and Leon, and K contains an ecclesiastic of high rank. 

a.a.a.a.a.a. Each contains an angel sounding a trumpet. 

b. b. Each contains a head. 

c.c.c. c. Each contains a king. The other references are given 
in the Text. The plan does not show the very small apertures 


in the tracery. -The two central mullions (p. 298) run, one on- 


either side of D.; they divide just below the gores, 3 and 4. 





Note.—I have not only to express my .acknowledgements to Mr. 
Fowler for many kind hints, but also to Mr. Purday, well known in 
Carlisle during his connection with the Cathedral, as clerk of the 
works: he kindly sent me much information. 





Art. XXVIIL.—The Chapter Library of Carlisle. By the 
Rev. R. W. Dixon, Vicar of Hayton, Hon. Canon of 
Carlisle, late Librarian. 


Read at Carlisle, December gth, 1875. 
VHE old Conventual Library of the Priory of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary of Carlisle appears beyond doubt to have 
escaped in the catastrophe of the Dissolution of the Reli- 
gious Houses under Henry the Eighth: at which time, 
when that ancient foundation of Canons regular, or Canons 
of St. Augustin, was turned into a corporation of secular 
canons, and the church re-dedicated to the Holy and Un- 
divided Trinity, it is probable that the Library of the 
Priory of Wetheral, which was dissolved and its posses- 
sions given to Carlisle, was added to the Library of the 
Dean and Chapter then created. And yet of that old 


Library no certain vestige remains. It survived one 


catastrophe to perish in another; and disappeared in the 
midst of the calamities of the siege of Carlisle, in 1644 
and 1645. One of the articles of the surrender of the city 
to the Parliamentary forces was, that ‘‘no church be de- 
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faced.” But in spite of this, the greater part of the Cathe- 
dral nave, the chapter-house, the dormitory, cloisters, and 
part of the Deanery were pulled down; the chapter-house 
and treasury were turned into a magazine for the garrison ; 
and the very charter of the chapter was sold to makea 
tailor’s measures.* And ina petition of Carleton, the first 
Dean after the Restoration, (published in the Calendar of 
State Papers) where we read that the Deanery had been 
let for a manufactory, we read also that the Chapter Li- 
brary had been stolen. 

To the seventeenth century then, and not to the six- 
teenth must be attributed the dispersal of the old conventual 
libraries of Carlisle and Wetheral. A few books, however, 
may have escaped, or been recovered; and there are some 
early printed volumes in the present collection which may 
have stood in the older and stolen one: among which may 
be mentioned an imperfect copy, in five volumes folio, of the 
works of Panormitanus the canonist. The metal clasps 
of these volumes, except one, and of all other clasped 
volumes in the library, have been broken off. As for the 
manuscripts, with which the older library was well stored,t 
they have all disappeared.{ 

But before the end of the seventeenth century a vigorous 


effort was made to re-establish a library for the Chapter ; 


and the greater part of the present collection of books and 
manuscripts was contributed at that time. The merit of 
having been first to move in the matter will be seen, from 
the following narrative, to be due to Dr. Hugh Todd, one 
of the Prebendaries, who was assisted by the Vice-dean, 
Arthur Savage, by other benefactors, and above all by the 
munificent Dr.. Thomas Smith, who was Bishop of the 
diocese from 1684 to 1702. We should know less about the 
* Nicolson’s Letters, quoted below. 
a Libris MSS. olim bene instructa.’”? Todd, in Bernard’s Catalogue, see 


t Unless account be taken of a few leaves of the French Romance of the Rose, 
of the fourteenth century. This perhaps may be a relic of the old manuscripts. 
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founding of the present library than we do, if it did not 
happen to form part of the whole story of the violent dis- 
sensions which disturbed the Chapter in those years, and 
which rose to their height in the episcopate of the follow- 
ing bishop, Nicolson. ‘The Library became one of the first 
points in dispute: and what may be gathered concerning 
it, chiefly from Nicolson’s ‘“‘ Epistolary Correspondence,” 
is curious and interesting. It will be seen that Dr. Todd 
met with some treatment rather rough in the course of his 
efforts to form the Library. | 

To see the bearings of the question it may be borne in 
mind that at that time no general history of England had 
been written, unless some of the Chronicles, and such 
works as those of Daniel and Milton, and the still more 


elaborate work of Speed, deserve the name. Burnet’s — 


Reformation, the first work of note that was furnished 
with an appendix of original documents, had only just 
appeared. The materials of history lay in manuscript, 
and beyond access; and some who might have written 
histories were contented or compelled to remain historical 
collectors. Great activity was therefore displayed by a 
large number of antiquarians, many of whom were of the 
first order of ability, in making historical collections out of 
the various libraries of the kingdom, in cataloguing, and 
otherwise rendering their treasures accessible to the 
learned. The work which is now being pursued by the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission was then undertaken 
by the zeal of individuals.* 

Of these undertakings none was more extensive than 
that of Dr. Bernard of Oxford, which was a catalogue of 
all the manuscriptsin all the libraries of note throughout the 


kingdom. Bernard did not live to complete this immense 


* Hallam’s observation on the seventeenth century, that the catalogues of printed 
books, which students were diligent to form, was one of the chief modes of com- 
munication among the learned in an age of difficulties, may be extended to the 
collections and catalogues of manuscripts. 
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work, but his collections were published after his death, 
under the title of ‘‘ Catalogi Librorum MSS. Angle et 
Hiberniz in unum Collecti,” Oxon. 1697, and still remain 
the standard authority on the Manuscripts of England ; 
they are sometimes referred to as ‘‘ the Oxford Catalogue.” 

In compiling this great work, Bernard wrote to enquire 
what manuscripts there might be in the Carlisle Library, 
among the rest; and was supplied with information by 
Dr. Todd. In an evil hour for his own peace, Todd, 
about 1694, allowed the printed sheet containing the in- 
formation which he had supplied, to be seen and dispersed 
pretty freely, sending it to his friend Bishop Smith, among 
others. 

The formidable Nicolson (or Nicholson) one of the most 
captious of men, who afterwards succeeded Bishop Smith 
in the see, was at that time Archdeacon of Carlisle. This 
celebrated antiquary, publishing in 1696 the first volume 
of his valuable ‘‘ English Historical Library,” (in which 
he gave an account of books and manuscripts which might 
be serviceable in writing the history of England) took 
occasion, in the preface, addressed to Archbishop Sharpe of 
York, to cast some severe reflections upon Todd, though 
without naming him, for having given false information to 
Bernard. He said that the Oxford collector ought to be 
cautious in trusting to information which he might receive 
about libraries in distant counties, for that he had been 
led to publish false catalogues of them, ‘‘ catalogues either 
drawn thirty years ago, or prophetically calculated for 
about thirty years hence.” Of the latter kind, he proceeds, 
‘is that of a certain Cathedral Church, which neither is, 
nor ever was, furnished with any one single manuscript 
of the several, in all volumes, which ’tis there said to 
contain: adding, ‘‘ I have some cause to fear that I shall 
never live to see such books in that Library as are there 
mentioned, and I am also afraid that most of em (if they 


have any being at all) are of that modest complexion 
which 
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which becomes a private retirement better than an appear- 
ance in public.” They who pretended te lend a helping 
hand to so great a work as Dr. Bernard’s, he observed in 
conclusion, should be scrupulously nice in their informa- 
tions, and neither send him transcripts of old catalogues, 
which gave not the present state of their libraries, nor set 
down books which were not there, but in some distant and 
uncertain promise, otherwise it might happen that a 
reader might be sent hundreds of miles to enquire after a 
book which had never been in the place. 

From this passage it will be perceived that Nicolson 
denied that any of the manuscripts of which Todd had 
given information to Bernard were in the Library, and in- 
sinuated that some of them had no existence at all. What 
then was the information which Todd had given to Ber- 
nard? He had informed him.that there were eight 
volumes of manuscripts in the Library: namely, the- 
Chartulary of Wetheral, the Chartulary of Holme Cultram, 
collections out of the Chronicle of Lanercost, Vetera 
Placita relating to Cumberland, Denton’s Description of 
Cumberland, and three volumes of compilations made by 
himself, namely, a Notitia of Carlisle Cathedral Church, 
a History of the Diocese of Carlisle, and collections out 
of the Registers of the Bishops of Carlisle.* Todd was 


ent 





* Todd’s information is contained in the 2nd vol. of Bernard’s Catalogue, p. 13. 
It is as follows: ‘‘ Librorum MSS. Eccles. Cathed. SS. et Indiv. Trinitatis ap. 
Carliolum Catalogus: contenet Codices viii. 

i. 603. 1. Liber Chartarum Prioratus de Wedderhall, et Cellae S. Constantini 
prope Carliolum. Chartze queedam Abbatize B. Marize Eborum. Miscellanea 
Prioratus de Wedderhall. 49. 

ii. 604. 2. Liber Chartarum Abbatize S. Marize de Holme Cultram, ord. Cesterc. 
infra Dioc., Karliol. Placita de Maneriis de Penrithe, Sowerbye et Queens- 
Hames, coram ipso Rege et ejus Consilio ad Parliament suum ap. Westmon. 
post Festum S. Michaelis an. regni regis Edwardi 21. La Petition de 
Rondolph Dacre et Margaret sa femme peur foreste de Englewood. 
Conspectus Walteri Storge Collectoris D. Episc. Karliol. 22 Edw. JV. 
Conspectus Mag. Ricardi Stanley rectoris de Scaleby, receptoris Ricardi 

_ episc Karliol. 22 Edw. IV. and x Ric. III. Fol. 

iii. 605. 3. Notitia Eccles. Cathedr. Carliol. una cum Catalogo Priorum dum 

Conventualis erat, et Decanorum, cum Collegiata. Adjecta est Notitia 
_ Prioratus de Wedderhall, cum Catalogo omnium Benefactorum, &c. Fol. 
Per Hugonem Todd, S. T. P. 1686. 


indeed 
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indeed a considerable antiquarian, and is mentioned with 
respect by Browne Willis, in his History of Cathedrals. 
As soon as Todd read what Nicolson insinuated against 
him, he wrote a vindication of himself, in a letter addressed 
(14 July, 1696) to Archbishop Sharpe, the prelate to whom 
Nicolsons’s book was dedicated. He said that he had 
made four or five small volumes of Collections out of the 
Registers and other originals relating to the Cathedral and 
the Diocese, and that he thought it not improper to have 
them inserted in the Oxford Catalogue, as being in the 
library of Carlisle. It was true that at the time only one 
volume, in Latin, on the state of the Cathedral, was 
actually in the library, but the rest were ready bound for 
it in his hands, and he had ever intended them to be in 
their places before the catalogue was published : he would 
have them placed at his next going down, and would have 
the whole library put in order: and he would never fail his 
country. Inthe same letter Todd gave some interesting 
particulars concerning the founding of the library, in which 
_hehadso great a share. Eversince he had been Prebendary, 
he says, he had laboured to have a library fixed there; and 
the Bishop had lately sent him word that if he (Todd) had 
been in the country (z.e. in residence) that spring, a new 
library should have been built. It would seem from this, 
that Todd and Bishop Smith had the design of building a 
new room for the books. He goes on to say that he had 
given some books out of his own study: that he had in- 


iv. 606. 4. An History of the Diocese of Carlisle. The History of the City of 
Carlisle. The History of the Bishops of that See. An Account of all the 
Abbies and Parishes in the Diocese. Fol. By the same hand. 

v. 607. 5. Collectanea ex Registris Episcoporum Carliol. Fol. Per eundem. 

vi. 608. 6. Coll. ex Chron. MS. de Lanercost. 

vii. 669 7. Vetera Placita Temp. Hen. III. apud Westmon. de terris in Com. 
Cumbriz, et alibi. 

viii. 610. 8. Descriptio Cumbriz, Anglice facta per D. Denton, Armig. de 
Cardew prope Carliolum, Temp. Eliz. R. 

On the older Library Todd observes, “‘ Hujusce Ecclesize Bibliotheca libris MSS 
(uti patet ex Registris) olim bene instructa erat, qui in Bello Civili, quod evasit 
A.D. 1641, impiis manibus distracti et lacerati perierunt.” 

duced 
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duced the Vice-dean (Arthur Savage) to give a consider- 
able number; that Lord Preston had promised more ; and 
above all, that the Bishop had promised “‘ his whole 
study.” These engagements were nobly fulfilled. If 
Todd was the first promoter, the munificence of Savage 
and of Bishop Smith made them the first and greatest 
benefactors of the library, and entitles them to be regarded 
as its founders along with Todd. Savage gave upwards 
of two hundred and twenty volumes, mostly of divinity, 
including most of the Fathers, Wilkin’s Biblia Polyglotta, 
etc., and the gifts of Bishop Smith were even more nu- 
merous. <A large proportion of the books in the Library 
bear his autograph on the title, and many are marked in 
pencil by his hand.* 

Some days after sending this vindication of himself to 
the Archbishop of York, Todd met Nicolson at Rose 
Castle, and ‘‘ complained of being very ill treated” by him, 
but apparently without getting any satisfaction, for he 
soon afterwards wrote, 3 Aug. 1696, a formal letter of re- 
monstrance to his censurer, in which he said that at the 
time when he first represented that his Collections were 
in the Library, he had put one thick volume in folio there, 
and if he had not deposited the remainder, it was because 
he wished to lend some of them, and had something to 
add to others; and that he thought it not very necessary 
that they should be all there, before the Oxford Catalogue 
was published (which it was not when he wrote). How- 
ever he added, they were all there now, as Nicolson or 
any body else might see for themselves if they chose. As 


* Along with these benefactors the name of Henry Hutton, their predecessor, 
must not be forgotten. Hutton, who was a man of piety and learning, became pre- 
bendary in 1643, being collated by Archb. Usher. He was ejected from his living 
by the commissioners of Cromwell, and died in 1660, a few months after the Res- 
toration, the year of Savage’s appointment. His library, in which was a collec- 
tion of the Fathers, came into possession of Savage, and was given by him to the 
Dean and Chapter. efferson’s Carlisle, p. 206. The autograph of Hutton is 
in very many of the books. 
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for what Nicolson said of their value, or ‘* complexion,” 
he would only say that ‘‘ the collection was both more and 
more useful than any that had been made, by any that he 
knew of, since the Cathedral was founded.” 

It will be observed that Todd distinctly affirms here that 
his manuscript collections were at one time in the Library. 
None of them are there now but the ‘‘ Latin folio,’’ which 
is a valuable Notitia of the Cathedral Church. But we 
have more to say of the Todd Manuscripts further on. 

On the same day that Todd wrote this letter to Nicol- 
son, Nicolson, before receiving it, wrote to Archbishop 
Sharpe, that, if Dr. Todd had lodged an appeal with his 
Grace of York, it was because he foresaw what would be 
the issue of his cause in Carlisle, that the matter of fact 
was punctually as he had related it in his Preface, and 
he left it to his Grace to judge whether the Doctor or 
the Public had been worse treated. He continued thus: 
‘The Cartulary of Wetherhall is in our treasury, and 
there it is like to remain, among other records relating to 
our Church. Neither that or any other manuscript (either 
of the Doctor’s composure or any other person’s) is yet in 
our Library, and I confess, I am still very confident that 
none of those that are mentioned in the printed Catalogue 
will ever come there. The Doctor indeed once shewed us 
one small volume of his Collections, relating to the affairs of 
the Chapter: but there appeared so many gross mistakes 
in it, that it was presently withdrawn; and we have not 
(till now that my preface seems to have discomposed the 
author) heard one word more of that or its fellows. The 
bookbinder’s slackness has (it seems) been the chief occa- 
sion of their lying dormant for two long years, after the 
printed lists of them were sent abroad: but now they will 
immediately (as he says) make their public entry, and 
take their proper place. If this proves true, I shall be 
~ able to give some account of them in the second part of 
my book.” 

SS A few 
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A few days after this, 7 Aug. Nicolson replies to 
Todd’s letter also, in much the same vein: that what he 
had said was punctually true, and that if the Manuscripts 
were now in the Library he would give a candid account 
of them in his second volume: that it was two years since 
Todd had dispersed the printed Catalogues of the North- 
ern MSS., and in that time there might have been as 
many fruitless enquiries in Carlisle as there had been in 
other libraries: what was the meaning, he asked, of 
Todd’s delay in placing his books, where he had so long 
told the world that they were to be found? ‘‘ In short, 
Brother,” he concluded, ‘‘if there be a scandal given, 
you must bear your share of it.” 

This ended the controversy between Todd and Nicol- 
son: but in the beginning of the following year, Nicolson, 
alluding to the death of Dr. Bernard, in a letter to the 
antiquarian Tanner, says sarcastically, ‘‘ I have long since 
seen (pecatumque oculos est habuisse meum) what he 
had sent in to him from the North.” It will probably be 
agreed that Todd, though perhaps ‘“ punctually” in fault, 
received severer treatment than a generous man would 
have given, or the occasion warranted. Indeed Nicolson, 
in one of the letters, admits that the obnoxious Preface 
which roused the dispute had been written a year before, 
when he was quarrelling with Todd about something else. 
And when he published the second volume of his English 
Historical Library, his promised criticism of Todd’s Man- 
uscripts was in a somewhat mitigated strain, though he 
only noticed one of them. The passage, which throws light 
upon the previous devastation of the Cathedral, is as 
follows. ‘‘ The records of the Dean and Chapter go not 
much higher than their own denomination given them by 
Henry the Eighth; and are very broken and imperfect 
since that epoch. Out of them, and what other helps 
could be had from some neighbouring and distant libraries, 
Dr. Hugh Todd (Prebendary of the Church) has made a 

Volume 
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Volume of Collections, which is lately placed in the Dean 
and Chapter’s Library, under the title of ‘ An History of 
the Diocese of Carlisle, containing an account of the 
Parishes, Abbies, Nunneries, Churches, Monuments, Epi- 
taphs, Coats of Arms, Founders, Benefactors, &c.: witha 
Perfect Catalogue of the Bishops, Priors, Deans, Chan- 
cellors, Archdeacons, Prebendaries, and all the Rectors 
and Vicars of the several Parishes in the said Diocese.’ 
My worthy brother hopes that the additions which will 
hereafter be made to this work will (at last) make it 
deserve its title, and I heartily wish I could do so too. 
But to me the prospect is so discouraging that I know not 
which way to look for such helps as would be necessary 
for the completion of so full and ample an account of our 
Church and Diocese. Our sufferings in the days of rapine 
and rebellion equalled or exceeded those of any other 
Cathedral of England; and after our Chapter House and 
Treasury had been turned into a magazine for the Garri- 
son, and our very Charter sold to make a tailor’s measures, 
it can hardly be expe¢ted that so many of our records 
will ever be retrieved as are necessary to finish out such a 
bistory.”” (p. 123. Vv. 2.) 

From all this it is evident that the present Library was 
founded by Todd, Savage, Smith, and others, at the end of 
the seventeenth century: who possibly collected a few 
fragments that remained of the older Library, and added 
of their own stores. In the beginning of the controversy 
above given, we have seen that Nicolson denied that there 
were any manuscripts of any kind in the Library; and, 
if that was so, Todd’s Manuscripts, which he thereupon 
deposited, must have been the earliest that were placed 
there. The Library now contains about twenty-five manu- 
script volumes, of various value. Fourteen of these were 
submitted by me in 1869 to the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission: and a printed Report upon them, drawn by 


Sir T. Duffus Hardy, may be seen in the Second Report 
of 
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of that Commission, for 1871: p. 123. It seems fitting 
however to give some account of them here. 

The first to be mentioned are the debated Manuscripts 
of Dr. Todd himself. It has been seen that Todd affirms 
that he had deposited three volumes in the Library. 
These, it can scarcely be doubted were the same three 


which Jefferson, in his History of Carlisle, attributed to — 


him, though the titles be somewhat different from those 
given to them by Todd himself, and printed in the Oxford 
Catalogue. According to Jefferson, Todd left in manu- 
script: 1. An Historical Account of the City of Carlisle, of 
which Jefferson had the loan of a copy.* 2.A History of 
the Diocese of Carlisle. ‘This was the work which Nicol- 
son criticised in his Historical Library. It was there- 
fore once in the Cathedral Library, but it is there no 
longer. It seems to have been missing in the time of 
Burn and Nicolson, about 1777; since those writers say 
that there were copies of it in several hands, but appar- 
ently not in those of the Dean and Chapter.* 3. The 
Notitia of the Cathedral Church, of Wetheral Priory, and 
of the Hospital of St. Nicholas. This is the ‘‘ one Latin 
folio’’ of Todd’s letters. It is written on vellum, and is 
still in the Library. It may perhaps be the work which 
Nicolson described as full of mistakes; and it seems to be 
obliquely insulted by him in another passage of his His- 
torical Library, where he talks about manuscripts written 
in balderdash Latin. But, pace Nicolson, it deserves 
better treatment. It is the opinion of Mr. R. S. Ferguson, 
than whom no one is better qualified to judge, that ‘‘a 

* It is curious that in one passage of his Historical Library (I. p. 30) Nicolson 
says of this MS. of Todd’s—his collection on the antiquities of Carlisl—‘ They 
are now (or should be) in the possession of the Mayor and Aldermen.” It was 
indeed dedicated by the Author “‘to the Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen of the 
ancient city of Carlisle.” Copies of it exist in the hands of private persons— 
Wm. Browne, Esq., of Tallantire Hall; Wm. Jackson, Esq., of Fleatham House, 
St. Bees; and R.S. Ferguson, Esq., of Carlisle. Mr. Browne’s copy is bound up 


with an earlier transcript of Denton’s Description of Cumberland, in a quarto 
volume which was once the property of Josiah Relph, and bears his autograph. 


+ I have failed to ascertain where a copy of it exists now, but this notice may 
bring one to light. 


perusal 
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perusal of it will shew that Todd was far superior to the 
Dentons and many other of our local historians, and has 
carefully avoided the traps into which they have fallen ; 
he is always careful to give his authorities, at least in this 
volume, though Burn and Nicholson accuse him of not 
doing so in his History of the Diocese.” Todd is indeed 
continually quoted and referred to by local historians. 

Next in order come the Collections of Nicolson him- 
self, made after he became Bishop of Carlisle. Nicolson 
was an indefatigable and elegant penman. He was 
once indeed called by his great adversary, Atterbury, 
‘*an implicit transcriber,” (meaning a credulous one); and 
he never forgot or forgave the epithet. His collections 
are in four volumes folio, which the Bishop had transcri- 
bed from his own originals for the Chapter Library. From 
the hands of Joseph Nicolson in all probability the originals 
themselves came into the possession of John Watts, Esq. 
of Hawkesdale Hall. Burn and Joseph Nicolson based 
that part of their work which relates to Cumberland on 
those Collections. They mostly relate to ecclesiastical 
matters, and are very valuable.* The Bishop has also 
left, in another volume, an invaluable memorial of the state 
of most of the parishes of his diocese at the time of his visi- 
tation of 1703, under the title of ‘‘ Miscellany Accounts of 
the present state of the Churches, Parsonage and Vicarage 
Houses, Glebelands, &c., in the several parishes within 
the Diocese of Carlisle, as they appeared to me by view 
or the creditable information of witnesses hereafter men- 
tioned.” This was presented to the Library by Joseph 
Nicolson. 

Machel’s Collections, in six volumes folio, are the most 
extensive manuscript work which the Library possesses. 
They were put together by the Rev. Thomas Machel, 


* If it should turn out that Todd’s missing MSS. have been dispersedly bound 
- up in these four volumes of Nicolson’s collections, this would be a capital ending 
of the story of Todd and Nicolson. Mr. Ferguson has a strong opinion that it 


may be so. 
MLA 
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M.A., sometime fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, Vicar 
of Kirkby Thore from 1677 to 1669. I am informed 
by Mr. R. S. Ferguson that this worthy was an architect 
as well as an historian, and was the introducer of classical 
architecture into this part of the World.* To the same 


authority I am indebted for the following account of these 


valuable collections. 


Machel on his death appointed Bishop Nicholson his literary exe- 
cutor, and was desirous his collections should be published for the 
benefit of his family. Let us hear what Bishop Nicholson says to 
this, as set down in his own hand in vol. I. of the Machel’s MSS. 
‘‘Upon perusal of ’em I found the collection so imperfect, raw, and 
undigested that ’twas impossible to bring them (of ’emselves) to any 
such account as the good man hoped for. Since, it appeared that he 
had bestowed more pains in ye Family of Machel than on the Pedi- 
grees of all the rest of the Gentry in the two counties, and that the 
single parish of Kirkbythore was more labour’d than all besides in the 
bottome of Westmorland; in the transcript of Records that he has 
made use of other mens hands, as (particularly) in those put out of 
the Towerin the 4th volume I find a good many of my own writing. 
This drudgery (I remember) I was unwillingly put upon in 1678 when 
Mr. M. was fellow and Tabardar of Queen’s College.” 

Burn and Joseph Nicolson used Machel most extensively as the 
basis of their history of Westmorland, and whenever Machel fails to 
give an account of a family or parish in Westmorland, Burn and 
Nicolson fail also. Machel’s heraldic information, his strong point, 
they generally neglect, and they omit anything which is hard to de- 
cipher in his manuscript, while his stories of magic and witchcraft, 
and the poem of ‘* Cow Sonsy” they ignore as beneath the dignity of 
a county history. 

Machel’s collection consists of extracts from the evidences at 
Appleby and Skipton Castles ; of extracts from the records in the Rolls 
chapel and in the Tower; from the private evidences of many ancient 
families, and from the college of arms, from the collections of several 
heralds, and from that of his friend Sir William Dugdale. 

In Lyson’s History of Cumberland, p. 2, it is stated that the Dean 
and Chapter’s Library possesses no copy of either of the well known 
Denton MS. accounts of Cumberland. This is not correct, a copy of 
John Denton’s MS. is bound up in the 6th volume of Machel’s. It isa 
very poor and incorrect copy. With it are bound up two other MSS., one 


* V.Cumb. and West. Antiq. Soc. Transactions, vol. II. p. 160, 161, 170, 171. 
** Sandford’s 
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** Sandford’s MS. history of Cumberland,” and the other ‘ Singleton’s 
account of the parish of Melmerby.” The first is entitled ‘‘ A Cursory 
Relation of the Antiquities and Families in Cumberland, writt about 
the year 1675,” and a note states it to be by old Edmund Sandford, 
who to judge by his MS. must have been a jovial old Roman Catholic 
gentleman, with an eye for a good horse and a great love for good 
eating. He records with great approbation the red deer, and the 
goodly salmon, ‘‘ whereof I myself have partaken;” he notes down 
all the county squires, the Fletchers, Musgraves, Whartons, 
Curwens, and Howards, who were horse-coursers, and kept “‘ running 
horses;” and he has preserved for us an account of the great race 
run in Cumberland for £1000, between the Duke of Buckingham’s 
horse Conqueror, and the Earl of Morray’s horse Fox, where ‘the 
Conqueror conquered him and won the money.” Singleton’s MS. is 
avery minute account of the parish of Melmerby by a former vicar, 
R. Singleton, who diedin 1684. There isa very odd account in it of 
one Sir Launcelott, a schoolmaster and conjuror, who used to have 
personal contests in the church with the Devil himself, and on one 
occasion was shoved through the Organ Loft window by his opponent. 
Both these MSS. have been largely used by Jefferson in his local 
histories. 

The most valuable MS. (continues the same authority) in the Library, 
next to the Chartulary of Holme Cultram, is Bell’s History of the 
Borders, compiled by ‘* Richard Bell, warden clerk in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth of the West Marches of England over against Scot- 
land.” This MS. contains much that throws light on the laws of the 
Marches, on March treason and on March Courts. It was presented 
to the Library by Joseph Nicolson, and Burn and Nicolson have 
used it in their introduction to their county histories. 


Of chartularies the Dean and Chapter possess but one 
original, the chartulary of Holme Cultram, which was 
given them in 1777 by Joseph Nicolson, to whom, as I 
am informed by Mr. Ferguson, it had come from the col- 
lection of Daniel Fleming of Rydal, a famous lawyer, 
antiquarian, and persecutor of Quakers in the seventeenth 
century. It isa gem among chartularies; it is remarkable 
for its small size. It is bound in the original boards, and 
easily legible to those acquainted with old MSS.* 

* It is thus described in the Catalogue of the Archzeological Museum formed in 


Carlisle in 1859 :-— are 
“The Chartulary of Holme Cultram Abbey, Cumberland, MS. Sac. xiv., in the 


This 
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This original is not in the custody of the Librarian, but 
is kept for greater security in the locked chest within the 
room. There is however a Rental Book of Holm Cultram 
in the Library. 

There is also a copy of the Chartulary of Lanercost, 
from the original once in ths possession of the Earl of 
Carlisle. This also was presented by Joseph Nicolson. 
The original is now lost or missing; but all historians and 
antiquarians will rejoice to hear that the recovery of it is 
not considered impossible. 

Some enquiries have been made after the Chartulary 
of Wetheral. There is no doubt that this manuscript was 
once in the possession of the Dean and Chapter; but I 
question whether it was ever in their Library. Todd says, 
in his Notitia, that it was, in 1688, ‘‘penes Decanum et 
capitulum,” without saying explicitly where it was deposi- 
ted. In his information to Bernard we have seen that 
he afterwards put it among the manuscripts which he 
affirmed to be in the Library;* and this was one of 
his crimes in the eyes of Nicolson. — The latter, mam 
passage already quoted, affirms that it was in the Treasury, 
adding, ‘‘ Neither that nor any other manuscript is yet 
in our Library.” From Burn and Nicolson it appears to 
have been producible in 1777: and as late as 1794 
Hutchinson made extracts from it, and wrote that it was 
in the possession of the Dean and Chapter (vol. 1. p. 157). 
But it seems to have been no longer forthcoming in 1837, 





Library of the Chapter of Carlisle. This highly interesting volume has been some- 
times confounded with the Chartulary formerly in possession of Lord William 
Howard of Naworth, 1638, and now in the Harleian collection in the British 
Museum. Dugdale made use of this for the Monasticon. Stevens in his Additions, 
vol. Il. pp. 55, 263, has given not less than seventy documents from another char- 
tulary, then in possession of John Warburton, Somerset Herald, and from whom 
the Rev. Dr. Todd, prebendary of Carlisle had a transcript.” Itis clear that this 
cannot be the Chartulary of Holm Cultram mentioned by Todd, forhe makes that 
a folio, and to be bound up with other documents. 


* Note by the Editor. In his Notitia, Todd writes of ‘‘Registrum Prioratus de 
Wedderhall, penes Decanum et Capitulum,” but in his information to Bernard, 
he writes of “ Liber Chartarum Prioratus de Wedderhall et Celle S. Constantini 
prope Carleolum, &c., vide note p. 316. To what does this point ? 


when 
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when Jefferson published his History of Carlisle. It is 
probably among the older muniments of the Dean and 
Chapter: and might be recovered by a proper search. 

As I have stepped beyond the Library itself, I may be 
permitted to mention the ‘‘ Sealed Book,” though this is 
not in the custody of the Librarian, but is kept for greater 
security in the Muniment Chest, within the Library. It is 
one of the “‘tallest’’ copies in existence, being one foot 
three inches and three quarters in length, and in beautiful 
preservation.* 

Among the remaining manuscripts may be mentioned 
the Register of the Grammar School of Carlisle, from 1699 


* After this Paper was read, the Lord Bishop of Carlisle explained that the 
** Sealed Book ”’ was one of a number of Prayer Books having the Great Seal 
attached, which were sent tothe several Cathedral Churches after the final revision of 
the Prayer Book. The Revisers used a copy of a former edition (of 1637), in which 
they wrote their corrections; and this was sent to the printers ,who were to prepare 
the revised Prayer Book in 1662. But when the edition of 1662 was issued, it was 
found not to correspond exactly with the Revised Copy sent to the printers: and 
therefore corrections were written ina number of copies, which were sealed and 
sent to the Cathedrals. The following particulars, which are not generally known, 
have been kindly supplied by Rev. W. T. Loftie, a gentleman who has deeply studied 
the history of the Prayer Book; they may not be unacceptable to the reader. The 
volume sent by the Revisers to the printers in 1662, after being long lost, was dis- 
covered in Westminstera few years since, and has been photozincographed by Sir H. 
James, at the Ordnance Office, Southampton. Being a Government publication, it 
was not sent to the Reviews, and has never attracted the notice which it deserved. 
The few notices of it which found their way into print were fullof glaring errors. The 
printed book of 1662 did not conform in all things to the Revised Copy which the 
printers were to have followed : and when this was found to be the case, Sancroft, or 
perhaps one of hisclerks, wrote the corrections which are found in the books, which 
were sealed and sent to the Cathedrals. But on the other hand, several of the cor- 
rections thus made do not answer to the Revised Copy itself, and must have been 
made either by Sancroft’s own authority, or by authority given him by the Revisers. 
The variations, however, are of little moment. There were two editions printed in 
1662: they differ from one another very little, and were probably set up simul- 
taneously, as the sheets are found mixed in most extant copies. They chiefly 
differ in the initial letters, and the tailpieces. The Book of 1662, except on 
parchment, is very common, and only remarkable when it has the Great Seal 
attached, z.e., in the cathedral copies. One remarkable omission, which is found 
both in the Sealed Books and in the Book of 1637, used by the Revisers, deserves 
mention. The Revisers, instead of going through the Epistles and Gospels, wrote 
a direction for the printers to correct according to the Authorised Version of the 
Bible. The printers happened to follow an early edition of the Authorized Version 
in which this omission occurs in I John5, 12: ‘‘ He that hath not the son— —., hath 
not life:”? and the same omission is in the Epistle for the first Sunday after Easter. 
_ The missing words ‘‘of God ” have been restored in our Bibles, but not in our 
PrayerBooks. It was thought until lately that the Carlisle Book contained a 
reading not found in any of the other Sealed Books: but by a recent search this 
has been ascertained not to be so. 


EE to 
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to 1798, which bears the title, ‘‘ Notitia Scholze Liberze 
Grammaticalis Carliol.” This, after reciting the founda- 
tion by S. Cuthbert, the donation of King Egfred, and the 
statutes made by Henry VIII. in refounding the Cathedral, 
so far as they relate to the School, proceeds to give a list 
of the Head Masters, Scholarchz or Informatores Puero- | 
rum in Grammatica, from 1578. The first of these, Wm. 
Hay, had for maintenance, besides house and gardens, ~ 
four loads of wood from Newbiggen, and twenty pounds. 
Of another, Edward Guy, 1633, we read ‘‘ Preetor et Alder- 
mani petunt ut ejus loci alius peritior et ad Officlum magis 
idoneus substitueretur.” Another, Thomas Musgrave, 
was ejected from the school in the Civil War, and opened 
a private school. He was buried in the choir of the 
Cathedral Church, with an epitaph, probably composed by 
one of his pupils, which is worthy of Master Holofernes 
himself :— 
D,. O..S. 
Siste Viator, 
Et Dum Sistis, Lacryme. 
Si Sinant, Legas: 
Hic jacet, heu quod jacet, 
/Eternitati sacrum caput, 
Hic, Carliolensis Civitatis Incola, 
Carliolensis Scholae Anima, 
Exantlatis laboribus, Artes 
Promovendo, Qui sese et vires 
magno vel ultra Fidem 
profectu profudit, tegitur—Quis ? 
Tandem quis ? Thomas Musgravius, 
Musarum Amor, | 
Literarum Delicie: Plangite 
Sorores Dive; Flete, piz; Cineres 
Venerare, quisquis es, qui transis. 
Abi. Sequeris. 


Another, Rt. Edmundson, 1671, was both Scholarch 
and Minor Canon; and in his old age received a yearly 


pension of ten pounds from the Dean and Chapter. Some ~ 
of @ 
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of the ‘‘ Orders and Rules” of the School, which’ follow 
next, are curious. ‘Thus, the monitors are directed to‘lay 
their reports, ‘‘ with a new rod,” before the master every 
Monday morning. There were to be kept in the school 
‘two Baculums or clogs;”’ and only two boys at a time 
were to go out of the school, always taking the Baculum 
with them. ‘They were to abstain from cock-fighting and 
other ‘‘ cruel and unnatural sports.” Then there is a list 
of the scholars from the year 1699, with the names and 
callings of their parents, written in Latin. Some of these 
read curiously, ¢.g., Rob. Jackson, civis capitalis et calco- 
pola; Thos. Blacklock, lanius; G. Thomas, vitravius; 
Wm. Harrison, sutor calcearius ; Timothy Lowson, sutor 
vestiarius ; David Hayes, barbi-tonsor ; Jn. Strother, faber 
lignarius; Jn. Railton, lapicida ; Tom. Stephens, textor; 
George Langcake, ephippiarius; Gabriel Griffith, tor- 
mentarius ; Geo. Thompson, “ calesarius’”’; Geo. Topping, 
“camentarius.” The distinction between ‘‘civis’”’ and 
‘‘ plebeius,”’ or a person not a citizen, seems to be carefully 
kept up in this curious register. The list is continued, 
though with several gaps, to 1845: at which time the 
school consisted of fifty-two boys. 

Three other manuscript volumes may also be mentioned, 
which were found by me among the printed books, and 
placed in the Manuscript chest. The first is a small cata- 
logue giving references to all the Commentaries in the 
Library, which illustrate any particular places in the Old 
Testament. It does not, however, include the Fathers. 
The second is entitled “‘ A perfect Rental of all Rents due 
and payable to the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle, A.D 
1685-6.” This curious little volume bears on the fly leaf 
the name of Thos. Tullie, who was made Dean in 1716. 
On the fly leaf at the other end is the following declara- 
tion: ‘‘ This book was delivered to me by the executrix of 
the late Dean Dr. Thomas Wilson, who had received it from 
the widow of his predecessor, Dean Bolton ; signed Thomas 

Percy, 
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Percy, Dean of Carlisle, Nov. 28, 1778.” It contains, 
besides the Rental, a list of ‘‘Things to be Provided, 
Corrected, Ordered, and Done, in the Cathedral Church of 
Carlisle,and about its Revenues.”’ In this list there occurs 
the following direction, ‘‘ That the two Copes be mended 
and worn by Epistler and Gospeller.”* ‘The book contains 
also an Abstract of the Valor of Henry VIII., so far as per- 
taining to the Priory of S. Mary, Carlisle; this is followed by 
an extract from the Taxatio of Pope Nicholas; this, by a 
number of extracts from the various Chronicles relating to 
the history of Carlisle; and this, by a list of the Bishops of 
Carlisle. There are also some pages of ‘‘ Collections out 
of a MS. in folio of Lord Howard’s,”’ which, it is noted, 
‘‘is not an original but a transcript ;” and these are fol- 
lowed by “An Account of another MS. of Lord Howard’s,” 
in the same handwriting. These seem to give only the 
contents of the MSS. to which they refer; the first thing 
contained in the former being the genealogy of Lord 
Mowbray ; in the latter, something about the history of 
Abraham. I mention this, to serve for the identification 
of the MSS., if they still be in possession of the Howards. 

The third of these three manuscripts is entitled, ‘* Liber 
Medicinalis Practicus pro Nepote meo Guilielmo Mus- 
gravo confectus, July 6, 1661.” In the corner of the title 
page is written “‘ Author hujus Libri fuit Guil. Elster,” 
and on the fly leaf, ‘‘ Liber Thomz Smith ex dono Guili- 
elmi Elster, Authoris,’ At the end of this old book of 
medical prescriptions, there are some curious copies of 
verses—as, ‘‘In commendation of the Cock,”’—‘‘ Good 
Counsel to Young Women Unmarried,’—“ Verses sent 
under the Letter of Mortality,” &c. 

The Library consists of about three thousand five 
hundred volumes: which seem to have been arranged, at 

* The earliest date in this book is 1685, and the latest 1778 : after the conclusion 
of this paper the Bishop remarked that if copes were worn in Carlisle Cathedral 


between those dates, it was an important contribution to the controversy on Vest- 
ments.—Mr. Lees said within that time copes were certainly worn at Durham. 


the 
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the last lettering, with a view to the two divisions of 
Theology and History. There is a good collection of the 
Fathers in the older editions: but none of them in the 
Benedictine editions, and few in subsequent editions. 
With the controversial literature of the sixteenth century, 
both indigenous and foreign, the Library is fairly supplied : 
the continental reformers better represented however than 
ourown. The most valuable part of the whole is a col- 
lection of about sixty volumes of Tracts and Sermons, 
mostly of the Stuart period. 

The historical portion consists chiefly of English anti- 
quities, the works of the seventeenth century,—Spelman, 
Dugdale, Twysden, and the rest—and contains some of 
the most valuable productions of that age. 

The Library cannot be said to boast of many extremely 
rare works, or specimens of early printing. Of early six- 
teenth century books may be mentioned, however, the five 
volumes folio of Panormitanus on the Decretals, &c., 
Lugd. 1507-1524. Each of these isin a somewhat differ- 
ently embellished binding: and two of them used to be 
separated from the rest. If these volumes formed part of 
the old library of the Austin Canons, it is somewhat 
curious that on the last page of the last of them should be 
written, perhaps by one of the dissolved fraternity, the 
words ‘‘ Constitutio Ecclesiastica est firma apud Deum.” 
To them may be added an odd volume of the Com- 
mentaries of Abbot Rupertus, containing the Minor 
Prophets, &c., Colon. 1527; the first printed edition.* 


* It is a pity that the Library does not possess (as it once did probably) the 
former volume of this edition of Rupertus, of 1526; which has been of use 
in determining the date of Tyndale’s first English New Testament. The title 
page of this volume displays a mutilated woodcut, representing the Evan- 

elist St. Matthew dipping his pen in an inkhorn held by an angel. Some 
Buckie of a quarto edition of Tyndale’s New Testament exist in the 
Grenville Collection in the British Museum: and one leaf exhibits the same 
woodcut, the reputed work of Antony of Worms, in a perfect state. This edition 
must therefore have been printed before the Rupertus of 1526, and it has been 
concluded to be the edition which Cochlceus stopped at Cologne on the way to 
England in 1525. It was therefore the first printed edition of the whole New 
Testament in English. See Arber’s Reprint. 

This 
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This is similar in binding to the Panormitanus, and may 
have belonged to the Conventual library. The same is 
true of a Ludolph de Saxonia, Vita Christa, 1502; and of 
a Damascenus Par. 1519, and of several other volumes. 
There isalso a blackletter copy of Lyndewode’s Provinciale, 
printed at Paris by Badius Ascensius, 1505-6; and dedi- 
cated to Archbishop Warham. This volume, which is in 
wonderful preservation, was once the property of Bishop 
Smith. There is also a finely bound copy of Pomponius 
Mela, published at Paris, 1530, of which anon. Among 
books beyond the date of the Dissolution, which may also 
have belonged to the older collection, may be mentioned, 
a blackletter duodecimo containing two tracts, ‘ The 
Huntyng of the Fox and the Wolf,’ 1543; and ‘The 
Huntyng and Findyng out of the Romishe Fox, which 


more than seven yeares hath bene hyd among the Bishoppes © 


of Englond, after that the Kynge’s Highnes had comman- 
ded hym to be dryven out of hys realme,’ 1543 ; dedicated 
to Henry VIII. by the author, Wm. Wraghton. There 
is a fine copy of Coverdale’s Bible, of 1553. Also a copy 
in blackletter of Fortescue’s Commendation of the Laws 
of England, 1573; which volume is interesting because it 
was given to Bishop Smith in 1662 by Daniel Fleming. 
Of pictured books there is no great store; but I would 
mention the magnificent illustrated folio, Ptolemzi Geo- 
graphia, Strasburg, 1522, which is one of the rarest 
of the editions of Ptolemy. Among the title pages, 
and head or tail pieces, may be noticed the beautiful 
profile of Petrarch in the folio edition of his works, 
Basil, 1554; a fine design of Arion on the Dolphin, in the 
Hist. Eccles. Magdeburgensium, Basil, 1624; anda small 
design for Ezekiel’s Vision of the Wheels, in Drusii Quees- 
tiones Hebraice, Francf., 1599. The title page of the 
Fasciculus Rerum Expetendarum, &c., 1535, 1s also finely 
illustrated. And some of those of other works of the 
earlier 
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earlier part of the sixteenth century, especially two or three 
of the works of Erasmus, are designed in the noblest style 
of art. To these may be added'the book of Coloured Draw- 
ings of the Fresco Legends of SS. Antony and Austin on the 
screens in Carlisle Cathedral; executed by the late M. 
Nutter, in 1827, and recently purchased by the Dean and 
Chapter at the sale of the late Mrs. Harrington, of 
Carlisle. 

I would also draw attention to one book, which is re- 
markable for its binding. It is ‘‘Antonii Panormite De 
Dictis et Factis Alphonsi Regis Aragonum.” One of 
the covers bears the quartered arms of England and 
France; while the other has an heraldic conceit, which is 
labelled ‘‘ Redemptoris Mundi Arma,” the coat of arms of 
the Redeemer of the World. It exhibits the cross, the 
crown of thorns, the nails, the spear, the scourges, the 
lantern, and all the instruments of our Saviour’s suffer- 
ing, arranged on ashield, with the cockasa crest. Iowe 
the discovery and explanation of this device to Mr. R.S. 
Ferguson, whose heraldic skill is well known,* to whom I 
wish to offer the fullest acknowledgements for this and 
many other suggestions received in drawing up this paper. 

Soon after the time of Smith, Todd, and Nicolson, the 
Library was enriched by several benefactors; the chief of 
whom were Joseph Nicolson, of Hawksdale, the nephew of 
the Bishop, and author of the well-known History of 
Cumberland; and Tullie Cornthwaite, Esq., of London. 
Joseph Nicolson left by will, in 1775, forty-four volumes 
to the Dean and Chapter, including, in manuscript, the 
Register of Holme Cultram, a copy of that of Lanercost, 
and Bishop Nicolson’s Miscellany Accounts of the Diocese 
of Carlisle. "These came into possession two years later. 
Cornthwaite, who was related to Dean Tullie of Carlisle 
(1716), presented in 1816 twenty-three volumes, including 





* Note ly Editor. It was pointed out to me, by Canon Greenwell. 
Aristotelis 
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Aristotelis Opera, Par. 1624, Quick’s Synodicon, and the 
fine early copy of Pomponius Mela, which has been 
already mentioned. Besides these may be mentioned 
the learned Gibson, who presented his own edition of 
the Saxon Chronicle. Thomas Fletcher, Esq., of Moresby, 
gave ten volumes in 1714. Roger Baldwin, who was 
canon in 7764, gave eleven volumes, including Ludewig’s © 
Reliquiz Manuscriptorum. Bishop Law gave nine vo- 
lumes. Dr. Hudson, one of the canons, Dean Milner, 
and Dean Hodgson, contributed forty volumes of the 
Philosophical Transactions. Dean Percy, about 1778, 
gave five volumes, including Willis’s Cathedrals. Arch: 
deacon Paley presented copies of his own works (with 
autographs). Sir Philip Musgrave, in 1821, presented the 
South Sea Reports, one volume. H. Howard, Esq., of 
Corby Castle, in 1837, gave Memorials of the Howard 
Family, a magnificent work, which is not published; and 
in 1840, Mr. Sam. Jefferson presented his History of 
Carlisle; and another volume entitled ‘‘ Carlisle Tracts,” 
containing the Life of Sir Philip Musgrave, Bishop Rain- 
bow’s Sermon at the funeral of the Countess of Pembroke, 
the Trial of Thomas Cappock, Rebel Bishop of Carlisle in 
1745, Trial of Colonel Townley, Governor of Carlisle; all 
of which are now scarce, and highly valued by local 
collectors. 

It will be observed that a great part of the Library con- 
sists of gifts: and itis curious that nearly all the books in 
it belong to the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries. Of 
books published in the eighteenth century, there are so 
few, that it may be said that the literature of a century is 
wanting. There are not a hundred such books in the place. 
In the present day considerable additions have been made 
by the Dean and Chapter by purchase: and the Library 
has also been augmented by donations. Among recent 
benefactors may be mentioned the late Duke of Northum- 
berland, who gave a work that cannot be purchased—his 

magnificent 
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magnificent Survey of the Roman Wall: the late Arch- 
deacon Phelps, who presented the Works of Gresswell: the 
Rey. Canon Gipps, who has given some good editicns of 
the classics: Mr. R. S. Ferguson, who has given one of the 
few large paper copies of his Cumberland and Westmor- 
land M.P’s; and the Lord Bishop, who, amongst other 
valuable works, has presented a fine copy of Cave’s His- 
toria Literaria. 

Several Catalogues of the Library have been made at 
different times. The earliest appear to be two in manu- 
script, which answer to one another, the one being 
alphabetical, the other giving the books as they stood then 
on the shelves. These are without date, but seem earlier 
than a small printed catalogue of 1783 (which I was fortu- 
nate enough to pick up at a bookstall), and another 
manuscript catalogue of 1784, with which latter they 
generally, but not always, agree in the lettering of the books. 
The small printed catalogue has no lettering. There 
is another in manuscript, not quite finished, which was 
made in 1821 by one Thomas Young. The lettering in 
this also corresponds in general with that of the former 
catalogues. The last catalogue was made, in manuscript, 
in 1838: and in the interval between this and the one 
before it, the lettering of the books was entirely altered. 
The books in their present arrangement answer to the 
lettering in this last catalogue.* All these catalogues are 
imperfect: the writers of them having usually contented 
themselves with opening a volume at the first title page, 
and cataloguing that, without observing that several 
works, and those at times by different authors, were often 
bound together in the same volume. The last of them is 
the best: but it was made by a person who seems not to 

* It may as well be noticed that the alteration in the lettering along with a 
blunder in one of the older catalogues, deceived Botfield, when he visited the 
Library in making his ‘‘ Researches’’—that wonderful book. The English 
Bible temp. Hen. 8, which he could not find under the lettering A. vi. 18, was in 
fact a Bible of Charles I, 1648: which is still in the Library. There never was a 


Bible temp. Hen. 8 there. 
UU have 
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have known anything of Latin. A new catalogue, partly 
bibliographcal, is in course of preparation. 

The Library has not been without losses. It seems to 
have been the custom of the Chapter to have an annual 
search in November: and the records of several of these 
searches, preserved on loose pieces of paper, still remain. 
From these, and from comparing the various catalogues 
with one another, it appears that about fifty volumes are 
missing, and have been missing for a century and a half— 
since 1721. Happily they are not of the greatest value 
or rarity. A list of them is subjoined, in the hope that 
some of them may be recovered even yet. 


oe 


BOOKS WANTED. 


Confessionum Fidei Syntagma. Cawfield on Confirmation. 
Glanvil’s Sermons. Scarron’s Novels 
Bentley’s Sermons. De Legis Obligatione. 
Popery, its Disloyalty. The Gentleman’s Calling. 
Godwin De Presulibus. Whole Duty of a Christian. 
Roger’s Characters. Fearn’s Reform of Ch. of England. 
Sherlock on Death. . Echard’s Gazetteer. 
on Religious Assemblies Human Prudence. 

Cornelius Nepos Baxter’s Advice to Young Men. 
Drelincourt on Death Boyle’s Medicinal Experiments. 
Granvil’s Advice. Strode on Divine Loye. 
Simpson’s Music. Laud’s Sermons. 
Advice to Roman Catholics. Reflections on Eloquence. 
Catechismus Socinianus. Bagshaw’s Way to Prevent Sin. 
Ray’s Travels. Bishop Taylor’s two Sermons. 
Ladies’ Calling. - History of Obedience. 
Country Parson’s Advice Wingate’s Arithmetic. 
Horneck’s Happy Ascetic. Peter’s Advice to his Daughter. 
Norris’s Discourses. Osborne’s Advice. 
Pasquin Risen from the Dead. Pearse on Death. 
Long’s Papish Plots. Toleration Discussed. 
Sandy’s Europe Moderne Spe- The way to Promotion. 

culum. Instructions to Travellers. 


ART. 
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ART. XXIX.—The Carlisle Horns. By Wm. Nanson, B.A. 
Read at Carlisle, December gth, 1875. 


| WAS asked a short time ago, by a member of the local 
committee, to prepare a paper giving some account of 
the very curious relic which is now exhibited to the Society. 
I had not then had an opportunity of seeing it, and knew 
nothing about it, beyond this, that Henry I. was said to 
have given to the Prior and Convent of Carlisle a certain 
horn, that there was somewhere in the Cathedral a pair 
of horns or tusks belonging to an animal of an uncertain 
sort, inasmuch as some said it was an elephant, but others 
a fish, and that these horns or tusks might be what Henry I. 
gave to the convent. Since then, I have been endeavour- 
ing to find out something about them, and I will now 
briefly tell you the result of my researches. They have, 
I find, been a puzzle for a long time, and about a hundred 
years ago attracted a good deal of attention, and were 
the subject of papers read before the Society of Anti- 
quaries. The last time they were publicly exhibited was 
in 1859, when the Archeological Institute visited Carlisle. 
Since then they seem to have been nearly forgotten, and 
like many things that are carefully stowed away, they 
are very seldom seen. A great deal of what I have to 
tell you is derived from two volumes of the Archzologia. 
Vol. III. contains several papers on charter horns, and 
among them is one by Dr. Lyttleton, Bishop of Carlisle, 
which was read before the Society of Antiquaries in 1768. 
It is headed, ‘“‘an account of certain Charter Horns in 
the Cathedral of Carlisle,” and is illustrated by a fairly 
correct engraving, which shews that ‘‘ the Carlisle horns”’ 
were in the same state then asthey arenow. The Bishop’s 
paper is very short. He begins by saying that the horns 
were improperly so called, being ‘‘ certainly the teeth of 
some 
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some very large sea fish,” and then he states that they 
were given by Henry I. to the Prior and Convent of Carlisle 
when he enfeoffed them with the tithes of all the assart lands 
within the forest of Englewood to be held ‘‘ per quoddam 
cornu eburneum ’’—by a certain ivory horn. In proof of 
this he gives an extract from the Pleas of Parliament of 
the 18th Edward I. I must return to this authority 
afterwards, because it will be necessary to scrutinize it 
rather carefully. The Bishop’s paper concludes with 
this passage from Ray’s Itinerary,—‘‘ They have preserved 
fat Carlisle] two elephant’s teeth fastened in a bone like 
a scalp, which they call the horns of the altar,’ and it is 
evident that the Bishop had no doubt in his own mind 
that what you now see was the ‘‘quoddam cornu eburn- 
eum” given by Henry I. He died within a month of the 
day on which his paper was read, and probably no mis- 
givings on the subject disturbed his last moments. It 
was not till ten years afterwards that the Reverend 
Mr. Cole, F.A.S. took the opportunity of his having to 
write to then President of the Society of Antiquaries about 
a Roman fibula, to dispute the conclusions of their late 
worthy President, the Bishop of Carlisle, respecting ‘“‘the 
Carlisle horns.” From what Mr. Cole says, I fancy, he 
never saw the thing itself, and probably intends to follow 
the Bishop when he calls it ‘“‘the great jaw ofa fish!” 
but he says that the words ‘‘ quoddam cornu eburneum ” 
could not properly have been applied to such an object, 
and then he quotes a passage from Tonge’s Visitation of 
the North. Thomas Tonge was Norroy King of Arms, 
and made an Heraldic Visitation of the North of England 
in 1530. It has been edited by the Surtees pala: and 
the passage is as follows :— 


‘*BE YT NOTID, that the Monastery of Carlile was furst founded by 
KYNG HENRY THE FURST, the second yer of his raign. And 
the said kyng sent for the Prionr of Saint Oswaldys in Yorkeshire to 
be Priour of the said Monastery of Carlisle, whose name was Adelwald, 

which 
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which Adelwalde was after furst Byshop of the Diocese of Carlile, and 

Contynowed Prior withall. And the said King Henry gave unto the 
said Monastery a great horne of venery, havyng certeyn bondes of 
silver and gold, and the versus folowyng graven upon, Henricus primus 
nuster foundator opimus, ac dedit in teste carte pro Jure foreste. And 
[by] the said horne he gave libarte within the forest of England. 
And so restyth founder of the said Monastery our Souverayn Lord, 
Kyng Henry the viijth.” 

Mr. Cole argues, that taking this account, it is quite im- 
possible that these tusks can be the ivory horn of Henry I. 
which he conjectures was a hunting horn like some of 
those engraved in Vol. 111. of the Archzologia. In this 
opinion he is certainly strongly supported by what Tonge 
says about its having ‘‘certeyne bonds of silver and gold.” 
Whatever Tonge refers to was probably shewn to him 
when he visited the Cathedral in 1530, and what he 
saw he thought he sufficiently described when he called 
ita ‘‘great horne of venery.”’ This is a remarkable expres- 
sion, and a good deal turns upon the meaning we attach 
toit. Mr. Cole thought it was only a solemn way of 
speaking of a hunting horn, and so decided against there 
being any connexion between the tusks and Henry I. 
Bishop Lyttleton being dead, there would seem to have 
been no one who considered it worth while to dispute 
with Mr. Cole, and so the matter dropped. It is unfor- 
tunate that we cannot know what the Bishop had to say 
in support of his theory. One would like to know whether 
he grounded his positive assertion that these tusks were 
the gift of Henry I. to the convent upon the sole authority 
of the passage in the Pleas of Parliament, or whether he 
had any other ground for his belief. As he does not give 
any in his paper, I am disposed to think he had none, 
unless it were a general tradition to that effect. 

In one particular we may safely say that the worthy Bish- 
op was mistaken, though he did not fall into very grievous 
error. It is certain what the tusks are in themselves, apart 
from any history they may have, or any use to which they 

may 
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may have been put. They are neither the tusks of an 
elephant, nor yet are they the teeth, or the jaw of a fish. 
I have here a picture of the skull of a walrus, and if you 
will compare the tusks before you with the tusks in this 
picture, I think you will will be able to come to no other 
conclusion than that these are the tusks of a walrus. 
The piece of bone seems to have been a good deal scraped — 
and polished, and there are rather deeply cut lines drawn 
round the angles a little way from the edge, but this 
ornamentation is so slight and simple that it seems impos- 
sible to say to what age it belongs. The lines, for aught 
that I can see, might equally well have been cut by an old 
Northman, a modern Esquimaux, or the mate of an 
English whaler. The clumsy bolt by which the tusks are 
kept in their sockets appears in the engraving in the 
Archeologia, but is evidently not the original fastening. 
Near the root of each tusk are some little holes into which 
nails or pins have been driven. I cannot say what the 
nails were for. They would not be required to fasten the 
tusks into the bone, which were probably firm enough in 
their sockets, till someone pulled them out, and then it 
became necessary to make them secure by a bolt. Per- 
haps some ornament of metal plates, or a covering of 
cloth or embroidery, for the purpose of hiding the ugly 
piece of bone, was fastened to the tusks by these nails, but 
this is mere conjecture. 

Of the history of the tusks, where they came from and 
what they were used for, I can tell you nothing. The 
passage in the Pleas of Parliament and the entry in 
Tonge’s Visitation are the only authorities that I have 
found for a grant of tithes to the Church of Carlisle by 
Henry I. Let us examine these authorities in order. 
From the Placita Parliamentaria of the 18th Edward I., 
we learn that there was a suit between the King, the Bishop 
of Carlisle, Ralph de Irton, the Prior of Carlisle, and 
Henry de Burton the parson of Thursby, who all laid 

claim 
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claim to the tithes of two parcels of land called Lynthwaite 
and Kyrthewaite, in the forest of Inglewood, that had been 
lately assarted, 7z.e., cleared of wood, and so made capable 
of paying the tithe. The Bishop claimed the tithes be- 
cause the lands were within the parish of Aspatria. The 
parson of Thursby alleged that they were the property of 
his church, and the Prior of Carlisle came and said that they 
belonged to him, because Lord Henry, the old king, had 
granted. to God and His Church of the Blessed Mary at 
Carlisle, and the canons serving God there, all the tithes 
of all the lands which the same lord king or his heirs kings 
of England should cause to be brought under tillage in the 
aforesaid forest of Inglewood, and had then enfeoffed 
them by a certain ivory horn which he gave to his said 
church, and which he (the. Prior) still had. The king 
appeared by his attorney William Inge, and he said that 
the tithes belonged to the king and to no other, because they 
were within the bounds of the forest of Inglewood, and 
that within the forest the king could build towns, set up 
churches, and cultivate the land, and could grant those 
churches with the tithes of the lands at his pleasure to 
whomsoever he willed. The right to the disputed tithes 
was finally adjudged to the king, but he afterwards granted 
them to the prior and convent. This grant is printed in 
the Appendix to Burn and Nicolson’s History. It is 
dated at Westminster, the 5th day of December in the 
twenty-second year of Edward I. (1293). There appears 
to have been some further litigation about the tithes after 
the suit recorded in the Placita Parliamentaria, for the 
grant makes mention of a trial, the parties to which were 
John Bishop of Carlisle, 7.e. John de Halton who suc- 
ceeded Ralph de Irton in May, 1292, the Prior of Carlisle, 
and Allan, parson of Thursby, who I suppose had taken the 

the place of Henry de Burton. 
I wish to direct your attention particularly to two points 
in connexion with thisextract from the Pleas of Parliament. 
It 
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It is curious that Burn and Nicolson, Bishop Lyttleton, and 
everybody else since him, down to the Catalogue of the 
Museum formed during the Meeting of the Archeological 
Society in 1859, take the King Henry mentioned in the ex- 
tract, to be Henry I.; yetthe words are ‘‘ Dominus Henricus 


Rex vetus,’’ and these words were written in the reign of | 


Edward I., so that I cannot help thinking that they refer 
not to Henry I., but to Henry III. I believe they would 
be so understood at the time when they were. written. 
The old king, or, as we should now say, the late king, 
would be the king who reigned before the then King Ed- 
ward came to the throne. Nor, I submit, is there any- 
thing to be urged against such an interpretation. Henry III 
had been a great benefactor to the bishop and prior and 
canons of Carlisle, and in particular he granted them many 
privileges in the forest of Englewood, while the fact that 
his grants were made to bishop and prior jointly may have 
led to the dispute about the tithes. Neither need we be 
surprised that Edward I. should have set up a claim on 
behalf of the Crown, and should have required proof of a 
grant that was made by his father. He was, it must be 
remembered, a great lawyer, rather fond of law, and very 
jealous of what he considered were his rights. He had 
found on his return from the Holy Land, that during his 
absence and the troubles of his father’s reign, great en- 
croachments had been made on the rights of the crown, 
and it was just about the time of this suit respecting the 
tithes, that writs of quo warranto were being issued calling 
upon those who held under the king to prove their titles 
to their lands and privileges. The other point to be noticed 
is that the court did not accept the evidence of the horn 


as satisfactory. Whatever it may have thought, it was — 


clearly not of opinion that it proved the title of the convent 
to the tithes. Indeed, if the passage proves anything con- 
clusively, it is that the particular tithes in dispute, had 
not been granted to anyone. The question which is so 

important 


Pe 
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important for us, namely, whether the horn referred to, 
had been given by ‘the old king’ as an instrument of 
feoffment, the court was not called upon to decide. We 
cannot tell for certain that the horn was produced, and 
therefore the clerk who wrote the words ‘‘ quoddam cornu 
eburneum ” may [only be adopting the expression used by 
the prior, instead of describing what he himself saw. I 
think myself that ‘ cornu’ was an unlikely term for the prior 
to apply to these tusks; it could not properly be applied to 
them; but then we must remember that, if he had the 
tusks, he probably did not know what they were. He might 
think that they were a pair of horns, and if so would speak 
of them as such, only one would have expected him to 
use the plural and not the’singular number. After all, 
as far as actual proof goes, I am afraid the Pleas of Par- 
liament only substantiate this fact, that the prior had 
got something which he called an ivory horn, and which 
he said had been given to his convent by some king Henry. 
Our other authority (and it is a very late one) is the 
entry in Tonge’s Visitation, which is quoted by Mr. Cole 
as proving conclusively that what was given to the 
Church was a charter horn, like Lord Bruce’s horn, which 
belonged to the hereditary bailiffs and keepers of the forest 
of Savernake, or the Borstal horn, both which are hunting 
horns ornamented with bands of silver gilt; and that it 
could not possibly have been a pair of tusks. But I 
am not so sure that the expression ‘‘a great horne of 
venery ”’ is one, which Tonge as a herald would have made 
use of, had he wished to describe a bugle or hunting horn 
garnished with rings of silver. Indeed the words make 
it not unlikely that he was really referring to these tusks. 
We must remember that he, like the prior, would probably 
be ignorant of what they really were, supposing that it 
was these tusks which he saw, and it is quite possible 
that he took them for the horns of some great beast of the 
chase, or beast of venery, which once roamed in Ingle- 
VV wood 
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wood forest. It is curious that he should speak, like the 
prior, inthe singular number, which, assuming that they 
both referred to these same tusks, I can only account for 
by supposing that they regarded tusks and bone as mak- 
ing together one great horn. The inscription which Tonge 


copied cannot I think prove more than that there was an | 
early tradition of something given to the Convent by 


Henry I. It cannot, itis clear, be earlier than the time 
of Henry II., for until then there was no Henricus primus, 


and if the person who composed that inscription had lived — 


in the reign of Henry I., he would no more have thought 
of writing Henricus primus, than we should of writing 
Victoria I. ‘That the object on which the inscription was, 
should be believed to be the gift of Henry I. is natural 
enough. The canons looked upon him as the royal 
founder of their church, and any curiosity they might have, 
unless it were known to have been given by somebody 


else, would in time be exhibited as the gift of that noble — . 


founder. It was desirable to connect it with somebody, 
and so Henry I. got the credit of giving it, just as heroes, 
like King Alfred and Charles the Great, get credit for 
having done many things they never did. 

I am afraid that our authorities only leave us in a state 


of doubt, and Ihave been unable to find any instance of © 


either a pair of horns, or a pair of tusks, being used as an 
instrument of feoffment. Lands are said to have been 
granted in early times, without charter or writing, by the 
gift of the Lord’s sword, or helmet, or horn, or cup, or by 
a spear, a scraper, a bow or an arrow, all which would be 
things which had been worn or used by the grantor him- 


self, but I cannot meet with anything at all akin to walrus q 
tusks. What are generally called charter horns are either ~ 


hunting horns, or drinking horns. The former have 
attached to them a ribbon or girdle, and seem to have 
been given as the badge of an office; the latter are fur- 
nished with feet so as to stand on a table. The celebrated © 
Pusey horn and the Corpus Christi horn are of this sort. 
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I have no suggestion of my own to offer with regard to 
any use to which these tusks may have been put, and yet 
I cannot help thinking that they once had a use, and that 
they are of considerable antiquity. The only fact I know 
about walrus tusks in history, is not that they were ever 
given to any one by a king, but that they were once pre- 
sented to a king as a valuable offering or remarkable 
curiosity. King Alfred added to his translation of the 
history of Orosius, an account of an Arctic expedition, 
which he sent out under one of his sea captains, Othere, 
the ;Norwegian whale-fisher. When Othere came back 
he told the king of all the wonders he had seen, and the 
king had them written down, and among other things, he 
told of the strange:creatures called whale-horses, which 
had in their teeth very noble bones, some of which he 
brought home and gave to the king. 

I have tried to do impartial justice to ‘‘ the Carlisle | 
horns,” but though I should be glad to believe that they 
were a gift to our Cathedral by its founder, I cannot think 
I should be warranted, upon the evidence, in coming to 
such aconclusion. It is a thankless task to discredit an 
old tradition, and if anybody can prove me wrong I shall 
be as glad as he. It is to be hoped that further discoveries 
and a search among the cathedral records will throw some 
light upon this puzzling question, meanwhile everybody is 
at liberty to invent a theory of his own. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


Since the meeting of the Society, Dr. Prescott has kindly searched 
the Cathedral Inventories for a couple of centuries back, as far, in 
fact, as such Inventories are at present to be found. He finds these 
horns were always kept and catalogued with the altar furniture, 7.¢., 
the plate, cloths, copes, &c., as ‘‘ one horn of the altar in two parts,” 
or ‘two horns of the altar,” and under this description they can be 
traced back to 1679: a fact which knocks on the head all idea of 
these relics being ‘‘Charter Horns.” In the Inventories of 1790, 

1735» 
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1735, 1727, 1716, 1712, they appear under the first description, and in 
1676 under the latter. 

How they were used to ornament the altar, we can at present only 
conjecture, but Mr. Mackenzie Walcott, in his ‘‘ Traditions and 
Customs of Cathedrals,” speaks of the lesser shrines in Cathedrals 
being hung round with offerings, e¢.g., ‘‘ Horns of unicorns” and “eggs 
of ostrich.” Two churches in London, St. Lawrence, Jewry, and St. 


Mary’s, Aldermanbury, are said by Stowe in his Survey, to have “Horns” | 


of some sort or other, and at St. Mary’s, Bristol, is exhibited ‘the rib 
ofa dun cow that used to supply all Bristol with milk.” This ribisin 
fact the rib of a whale, and there is evidence that it was given to the 
church by Sebastian Cabot, the famous navigator, as a valuable 
curiosity. 
The following remarks, are the result of a minute examination of the 
‘¢ Horns” made by Professor Harkness. The so-called Horns consist 
of two walrus tusks clamped by an iron bolt to the maxillary bones 
of a walrus; the intermaxillary bone, and the nostril bones are gone 
in toto: the tusks are misplaced, that is the right tusk is in the left 
socket, and vice versa, so that the grooves characteristic of walrus 
tusks are to the outside, instead of inside, as in the living animal. 
The tusks are broken at the upper end, one very much so, and these 
fractures are more modern, judging from their colour, than the fractures 
which have taken place at the tips. Holes exist in the upper parts 
of the tusks in which have been copper nails, as shown by the green 
tinge. Iron nails and nail holes exist in the bone, and iron rust 
shows that it has had an iron rim round its back, which is sawn off 
smooth, andin sucha plane, that the horns hang against the surface of 
a wall, tusks down, as in the living animal. In the front part of the 
bone there seems to have been a metal plate, probably of silver, which 
may have held the donor’s name. The iron bolt which now holds the 
horns together is much later in date than the iron nails in the bone. 
‘¢T have no doubt (writes Professor Harkness) the tusks and bones 
have been subjected to very rough usage after they came into the 
Cathedral. When first presented there is every reason for inferring 
that the sockets (alveoli) of the tusks would be perfect, or very nearly 
so. An accident could never have broken and destroyed them in the 
manner they now occur. The alveoli, when perfect, would retain their 
tusks, or if they came out, a small portion of glue would have fixed 
them permanently. The mode in which they have been both broken 
suggests the idea that the tusks were held near the points and wrenched 
violently outwards. This would destroy the outer sides of the sockets.” 
We may safely conclude that these ‘‘ Horns” are not Charter 
Horns at all, but that they were given to the Cathedral at Carlisle 
by some traveller, at a time when such things were considered 
valuable 
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valuable curiosities, probably tempore Henry VIII., and that they 
were used for the decoration of the altar, being hung from a nail in 
the wall behind. Further we may conclude that they have been 
violently pulled to bits, probably by the Puritans, and rudely patched 
up again by the iron bolt which now holds them together, and which 
may have been concealed by embroidery tacked on by the irregularly 
placed copper nails. 

After the Restoration any use of these Horns in connection with the 
altar would be rare, or Thomas Story, the celebrated Friend, would have 
mentioned them. He writes of Carlisle.—‘* About this time (1687) I 
went diligently to public worship, especially to the Cathedral at Car- 
lisle; when in time of public prayer, we used all (male and female) 
as soon as that creed, called the Apostles’ Creed, began to be said, to 
turn our faces towards the east; and when the word Jesus was men- 
tioned, we all, as one, bowed and kneeled towards the altar table as 
they call it, where stood a couple of Common Prayer Books in folio, 
one at each side of the table, and over them upon the wall H.S. |sic] 
signifying Jesus, Hominum Salvator.” 


ART. XXX.—The Parish Registers of St. Mary’s and St. 
Cuthbert’s Churches, Carlisle. By R.S. FERGusSON, M.A. 
and LL.M. 

Communicated to the Society at Carlisle, December 9, 1875. 

hae published transactions of this Society contain 

such interesting and valuable information, gleaned 
from the registers of St. Bees, of Greystoke, and of 

Keswick, by Mr. Jackson, Mr. Lees, and Mr. Fisher 

Crosthwaite, that I was induced to dive into those of St. 

Cuthbert and St. Mary, Carlisle, in hopes of finding some- 

thinge qually interesting. In this I was disappointed; the 

registers of St. Cuthbert and St. Mary are of later date, 
by more than a century, than those of the churches just 
mentioned. The parish registers, not only of St. Cuthbert 
and of St. Mary, but of many other neighbouring parishes, 
disappeared in the time of ‘“‘ The Troubles,” as the follow- 
ing entry in the earliest register book existing at Rocliffe 
shows :—‘‘ Cumberland—Rocliff, at Easter, 1679, John 

' Little 
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Little and Jeff. Unwin being ch’wardens. This register 
book was bought at the instigation of Mr Tho. Stalker, 
M.A., Coll. Reg., Oxon. curate, yn of this Ch. of Kocli™@ 
lectr. of St. Cuthbert’s, Carlisle,and Minor Canon of ye Cat- 
hdll. Ch. in yt citty. There was not one yr before for many 
years, being taken away with other utenshils of the church 
by Scottes armyes and last of all by Ld. Duke Hamilton’s 
in the year 1648.” As the existing register of births and 
marriages at St. Mary’s commences in 1648, and that of 
the burials in 1652, we shall not be far wrong in concluding 
that my Lord Duke Hamilton and his friends had made 
free with the previous registers. The registers at St. 
Cuthbert are not so old; either the authorities there were 
less prompt in buying new books, or possibly one may 
have been mislaid long after the days of Duke Hamilton. 
The first register existing at St. Cuthbert’s commences in 
the year 1693. It is, indeed, stated in Bishop Nicolson’s 
MSS. Visitation of this diocese, made circa 1702 to 1710, 
that the registers of St. Cuthbert commence in 1603; but 
I take this to be a mere copyist’s error, the writing of an 
ought fora nine. ‘This book has recently been very judi- 
ciously repaired, and is legible and in good condition. 
The next book at St. Cuthbert’s is a vellum one, which 
begins in 1729, and has its commencement the following 
note :—‘‘ This book was bought at Michaelmas, in the 
year of our Lord 1729, by Joseph Boemond, William Wil- 
son, John Dobinson, and John Sewell, the churchwardens 
of the parish of St. Cuthbert. The price was one pound. 
Mr Thomas Addison then curate, and Anthony Nixon 
parish clerk. On the fly-leaf is the following note: 
‘The Rev. Thomas Addison, curate of this parish thirty- 
five years, died September ye gth, 1751, and was buried in 
St. Marie’s Churchyard.” Anthony Nixon, his parish 
clerk, was buried at St. Cuthbert’s 9th of June, 1755. 
Henry Richardson succeeded Mr. Addison, and held the 
living thirty-four years, up to 1785. To him succeeded 

Chancellor 
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Chancellor Carlyle, who held it until in 1800 he was pre- 
sented to Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Mr. Fawcett held it 
next from 1800 to 1851. Mr. Moody succeeded him, but 
was presented to Newcastle in 1853, when the late Mr. 
Marshall was appointed to St. Cuthbert’s. With regard 
to Anthony Nixon, the parish clerk, I find many entries 
referring to his family, which seem to have been numerous; 
and these entries generally are written in a larger hand 
than those referring to other people; so that I fancy Mr. 
parish clerk Nixon was a man of importance ; and I rather 
gather that his father Anthony Nixon, was clerk before him. 
Owing to the comparatively late date at which the Car- 
lisle registers begin, and the decorum perhaps enforced 
by the vicinity of a Cathedral establishment, they are 
entirely devoid of the amusing and rhyming entries some- 
times found in registers as at Greystoke. The burial of 
an old woman is occasionally entered as of ‘“‘an old vir- 
gin.” For instance, ‘‘ Jane Bowman, an old virgin, 
buried in 1699.”’ Other entries throw some light on the 
condition of the times; such an entry as a “ travelling 
Scotchman,” reminds us that a travelling Scotchman and 
a packman and a pedlar were here one and the same thing, 
and that long before the Union these packmen knew every 
devious and unfrequented pass into Scotland, by which 
much tobacco and other contraband stuff went to and fro. 
Joseph Hodgson, a travelling doctor, buried in 1754, was 
possibly the last of a race rarely now to be seen but in 
the prints of Hogarth. In 1761 I find at St. Mary’s the 
burials of Eleanor Koiskey, a sojourner without the Irish 
gate, and of William Smith of Coverham, in Yorkshire, a 
jockey. In 17991 find at St. Cuthbert buried ‘ Robert 
James, a petty canon.” Singing men frequently occur. 
Joseph Johnston, the fencing master, is mentioned in 1724, 
thus showing that at that period the gallants of Carlisle 
could get instruction in an art which every gentleman was 
bound to know. ‘To learn how to use a sword could never 
have 
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have been a difficult matter in Carlisle. From the days 
of Trooper Tom Jackson, who was out with Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides, and who left his name toa field near the Racecourse, 
Carlisle has never been without a garrison of some sort or 
other—in the early part of last century generally composed 
of companies of invalids; and soldiers figure conspicuously 
in the births, marriages, and deaths at both churches. 
Now and then the entry is merely ‘‘a soldier buried: ” 
another time we find ‘‘ Cornelius, the soldier, in Captain 
Dragoons,” buried in 1699. Generally the name is 
given and that of his captain, if the soldier was a dragoon, 
or of his colonel, if he served in the foot—a difference 
accountable for in this way, that a whole regiment of foot, 
or greater part of it, frequently lay in, or marched through 
Carlisle, while the dragoons came only by single troops. 
The registers of both churches in Carlisle, bear traces of 
the effects of the sieges of 1745-6. There was no loss of 
life at either siege, except a French engineer or two, of 
Lally’s regiment, whom Mr. Dobinson slew, but the 
mortality among the troops, that were afterwards crowded 
into Carlisle, and the French prisoners that were kept 
there, was great. For six months a soldier died almost 
daily, and the books of the two churches record their 
burials, in many cases at this date, not giving the names, 
but merely a soldier of such a regiment; and the regi- 
ments include some of the most famous in the English 
Service, such as Bland’s and Honeywood’s dragoons, 
Guise’s foot, Herbert’s, Pultney’s, Bocland’s, Perry’s, 
Richbell’s, Lord Bury’s, General Wolf’s, the old Buffs, 
the Welsh Fusileers, ye Royal Irish, and the 7th, 56th, 
and rath, and the train of artillery. Some of these soldiers 
are described as ‘‘ matrosses,’’ which I believe to be an 
old name fora gunner. The military seem, about 1745 
and 1746, to have been as frequent in getting married, as 
in getting buried, and St. Mary’s church was the favourite 
place for the marriage ceremony, while the military burials 

generally 
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generally took place at St. Cuthbert’s. Many of the 
French prisoners also found their last home here, and in 
the registers of St. Mary, about 1746, such entries as a 
Frenchman, a French cook, a Frenchwoman, a French- 
man drowned, a stranger child belonging to the French, 
are not unfrequent. A French lieutenant, Charles Shock- 
room, was buried at St. Cuthbert’s in 1747, and one 
French prisoner, Guilliam Million, so late as 1760, and 
there is another later at St. Mary’s, “Jean de la Latrine, 
chirurgeon, French prisoner,” occurs as buried in 1762. 
He probably settled here as a medical man. At St. Cuth- 
bert’s was buried in 1755 a prisoner of some distinction, 
Charles Douglas, alias Lord Mornington. Charles Douglas 
was one of the 127 prisoners against whom true bills were 
found by the grand jury in August, 1746, before the Special 
Commission, issued to try those concerned in the ’45. 
He claimed to be tried by his peers, and his plea was after 
argument allowed. He seems to have been forgot, and 
so escaped to die at Carlisle. 

At the end of the seventeenth century, and beginning of 
the eighteenth, I find an unusual number of gaol prisoners 
buried at St. Cuthbert’s. They died natural deaths, if 
death by gaol fever can be so called, for that was 
probably their end. Those unfortunate individuals ‘‘who 
said their neck verse at Harribee’’ were buried at the 
foot of the gallows; and when Harribee was superseded 
as a place of execution by Carlisle Sands, St. Mary’s 
became the place of burial of executed criminals, and they 
were interred just close to the Cathedral east window, the 
last of such burials having taken place within this century. 

In the St. Mary’s register I find no instances of burials 
within the church but one—that is, 1702, ‘‘ Bishop Smith, 
near the altar in the Cathedral.” Burial within the old 
church of St. Cuthbert, rebuilt-in 1778, was very common, 
and many families had vaults there, or at any rate places 
of family interment. Among those who had such were 
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Aldermen Tate, James, and Howe, the Carlyles, the Jack- 
sons, the Lowrys, and the great family of the Aglionbys. 
The first Aglionby that I find mentioned is ‘‘ Madame 
Aglionby, of Fishergate, widow, buried ye 16th day of 
March, 1699.” This would be Margery Richmond, widow 
of thegallant John Aglionby, who with Sir Philip Musgrave, 
defended Carlisle in 1644-5. Madame Aglionby no doubt 
died in the family house in Fisher Street, now the Mecha- 
nics’ Institute. The old and dignified titles of Madame and 
Dame are now almost gone out: some in Carlisle will re- 
collect Madame Dacre, and a few baronets’ widows still 
use the prefix Dame, as Dame The next Aglionby 
entry is “‘ John Aglionby, Esq., Recorder of this City, 
buried within the church, March 30th, 1717-18.” This 
was ‘Old Counsellor Aglionby,” as he was called by 
Thomas Story of Justice Town, a K.C., and long Recorder 
of Carlisle. He was son of Madame Aglionby and her 
husband. He acquired, by exchange with the Lowthers, 
the estate at Nunnery, and there his grandson, Henry, 
erected the present house during the Recorder’s life. The 
Recorder’s brother, Richard, was for many years Registrar 
of Carlisle. He was buried in St. Cuthbert’s on the rgth 
September, 1729, and his wife two years earlier, 18th Feb- 
ruary,1727. Adaughter of his, Mrs. Barbara Aglionby, was 
buried December 8th, 1718. Although unmarried, and 
probably not twenty years old, she is, as was then the 
usage with families of distinction, styled Mrs. Barbara 
Aglionby. The Registrar’s other daughter (his sons died 
young), Mrs. Ursula, married in 4th March, 1728-9, 
Captain William Nugent, and had two daughters, one of 
whom married Lord Avonmore. Mrs. Ursula Nugent was 
herself buried in St. Cuthbert’s in 1733, in which year was 
also buried there Elizabeth Aglionby her niece, the last of 
the Aglionbys to be buried in the old family place of inter- 

~ ment. Captain Nugent was twice married, both times at 
St. Cuthbert’s Church, both times to an Aglionby ; his 
first 
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first wife was Barbara Aglionby, married 21st September, 
1718, and buried July 6th, 1719. Who this Barbara 
Aglionby was I do not yet know. 

To the genealogist, these registers are disappointing : 
they begin fifty or sixty years too late. No history of 
Carlisle can be complete without a pedigree of the 
Tullies and the Stanwixes. The register of St. Mary’s 
supplies us with the descent from Dean Tullie down 
to the five famous Miss Waughs of Carlisle. Dean 
Tullie was of a Carlisle family, settled here in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, and one of whom was Dean of Ripon 
in the seventeenth century. The earlier links are, how- 
ever, lost, and the registers that should supply them 
do not exist. The same occurs with regard to the family 
of Stanwix of Carlisle. Dugdale gives a pedigree of 
eleven generations of this family, and ends with Thomas 
Stanwix of Carlisle, aged 35, in 1665, and father of three | 
daughters ; but the link cannot be found to connect with 
this family the Brigadier Stanwix who fought under Marl- 
borough, and was Governor of Carlisle, Kingston-on-Hull, 
and Gibraltar, Mayor and M.P. for Carlisle, Colonel of the 
30th and rath, and Doctor of Laws in the University of 
Cambridge ; nor can General John Stanwix, Governor of 
Carlisle and M.P. for that place, Governor of the Isle of 
Wight, and Colonel of the Royal Americans or 60th Foot, 
be fitted in his place. Afew years further back, and these 
registers would have told us . But I believe some mem- 
ber of this Society will sooner or later clear up these points. 
One thing more. As I conclude, my eye catches the 
following extract from the baptisms in St. Mary’s:—‘‘1784, 
Mary Abbey Carlisle, baptised, found in the cloister of the 
Abbey of Carlisle, 21st of January, 1784, 7 o’clock p.m., 
supposed to be two or three days old.” This foundling 
was well known to many now living; she was brought up, 
prvcated, and put into business by the Capitular body, 

~ recnectable *- ‘esman in Carlisle, who after- 
wards 
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wards took a farm at Newton, where they both died, and 
their descendents have gone away. The register at St. 
Mary’s also records, under date of 24th December, 1797, 
the marriage of Sir Walter Scott and Charlotte Margaret 
Carpenter. 

Apropos of St. Cuthbert’s Church, Canon Greenwell 
informs me that a “ Hymnarium in usum Sarum” in 
Belted Will’s Library at Naworth Castle, formerly the 
property of ‘‘ Sir Brown Rector Ecclesiz S$. Cuthberti 
Karleolensis ” contains the following note ‘‘ 20° die Sep. 
1553 Missa (z.e. the Mass) iterum celebrata in Ecclesia 
S. Cuthberti.””, Queen Mary came to the throne in July 
of that year. 


ART. XXXI.—Past and Present among the Northern Fells. 
No II. By Miss Pow.ey, Langwathby, Penrith. 
Read at Carlisle, December 9th, 1875. 


eet the former paper on this subject, read at Appleby, 

I have been favoured by the loan of the first ‘‘ Shep- 
herds’ Guide,” for the East Fells, Appleby, 1819, and also 
one of each succeeding issue up to 1872. ‘These books 
seem to have been revised and re-issued once in ten or 
twelve years, to meet the changes of circumstances and 
of tenants in each district. It was still in the remem- 
brance of some Westmorland gentlemen that the blocks 
for illustration had been borrowed for the East, from an 
earlier association of the West Fells; and by the kind ex- 
ertions of these friends a copy has been borrowed from 
Yorkshire, of the first publication, of 1817, now very scarce. 
Its author, Joseph Walker, is therefore the pioneer who 
has smoothed the way for all succeeding guides and 
shepherds. The later books copy his title, his preface, 
his illustrations, and design, with such modifications as 


time, and circumstances, and locality demand. 
“THE 
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‘THE SHEPHERDS’ GUIDE, or a Delineation of the Wool and 
Ear-marks of the different Stocks of Sheep, in Martindale, Barton, 
Askham, Helton, Bampton, Measand, Mardale, Long Sleddale, Kent- 
mere, Applethwaite, Troutbeck, Ambleside, and Rydal. To which is 
prefixed an Index, showing the Proprietors’ Names and Places of 
Abode. With a description of the Marks. 

‘* PREFACE.—My first inducement to engage in this book was the 
favourable opinion entertained of the plan by several shepherds to 
whom I communicated it, and the success it has met with since its 
commencement is sufficient to show that extensive benefit which is 
likely to result from it: it has not been presented to any sheep- 
breeder that has not considered it of the greatest importance; the 
number of subscribers sufficiently proves the fact. Indeed its im- 
portance is so self-evident as to supercede (sic) any apology in bringing 
it before the public. It is well known to every proprietor of sheep, 
how apt they are to stray from their owners; and, consequently, 
either from not knowing the proper owner, or from a worse cause, 
(the fraudulent intention of the discoverer) are often entirely lost to 
him. Now my object in bringing this work before the public is to lay 
down a plan by which every one may have it in his power to know 
the owner of a stray sheep, and to restore it to him: and that it may 
act as an antidote against the fraudulent practices too often followed,— 
in a word, restore to every man his own. 

**T considered the best mode of representing the wool and ear-marks 
would be to have printed delineations of the animals on which the re- 
spective marks might be laid down, and to which the printed descrip- 
tion would serve as the index. I have endeavoured to make the work 
as intelligible as possible: but as I have never seen any treatise on 
the same subject, I cannot say but that improvements might have 
been introduced, and that imperfections may occur, but these I hope 
the good-natured reader will overlook. 

‘‘T cannot conclude without acknowledging the great assistance I 
have derived from Richard Mounsey and William Jackson of 
Martindale. 

J. WALKER ”* 


* From the Rev. S. Golding, of Martindale, and other kind friends, I learn 
that Joseph Walker was a native of that dale, whose family had for generations 
lived there as statesmen, and that his half-sister is still living, at Waternook. When 
seventeen years of age he went to his uncle, the Rev. John Brownrigg, Parson of 
Elswick, and was afterwards steward of some estate near Birmingham. He far- 
med the property of his father at his death, at the age of 41; and was buried at 
Martindale, April 23, 1820. After this the estate was sold. But his half-sister 
and other neighbours remember him well. How he first sketched a sheep on a 
piece of paper, with his own mark, and sent the paper to his neighbour, William 
Jackson, who sketched his sheep facing the other way, and showing the reverse 


The 
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The ears are represented black and all the varied marks 
distinctly shown, and also explained; upper and under- 
bitted, ritted, upper and under-halved, key-bitted, &c. 
The association seems to include the names of all persons 
who occupied land at this time adjoining these fells, 
from Lord Lonsdale downwards, and a greater pro- 
portion of the clergy than in later books. If not in virtue 
of their being occupiers of land also, the times must have 
improved for them, since, in some of these mountain 
parishes, ‘‘ gus-gait ’? was accorded with some other small 
privileges. Lord Lonsdale’s mark seems to have been 
simply L, (large) on one side in tar. : 

There was a second book, also printed by Stephen, 
Penrith, without date, which seems at no great distance of 
time from the first. It contains the Preface which has been 
torn from the first book, and with the name of Joseph 
Walker. It seems to include a greater extent of country, 
though only 31 more members, in Patterdale, Grasmere, 
Hawkshead, Langdale, Wythburn, Legberthwaite, St. 
John’s, Wanthwaite and Burns, Borrowdale, Newlands, 
Threlkeld, Matterdale, Watermillock, Eskdale, and Wast- 
dale Head. It is said to be on the plan originally devised 
by Joseph Walker, and the two names appended are those 
of William Mounsey, and William Kirkpatrick.* 


side, exactly as they now stand in the book. This paper was sent round 
till it resulted in the first Shepherds’ Guide, by Joseph Walker, 1817. 

In all the Books for the West Fells the places for exchanges, &c., are alluded to 
but not formally indicated, as in those for the east. They are noticed in news- 
papers, however, as taking place; perhaps by private appointment. The first 
place where such a meeting was held, was the Star Inn, at the top of Martindale 
Hause. The sign was then a brewer’s cart, which was nailed toa tree. Joseph 
Walker painted another in its place; namely, a Star. He also composed a sheep- 
shearing song, which is printed with the Shepherd’s Guide of 1839. But whatever 
his general ability, he will be best remembered as the author of the simple and 
effectual plan for “‘ restoring to every man his own;” and it is pleasant to be able 
to record in this place the name of the unobtrusive statesman through whose 
agency is now extended over the whole of the Northern fells a sort of network of 
informal and neighbourly co-operation, which has contributed, in a degree not 
yet apprehended, to the peaceand prosperity of those lofty, but not unproductive, 
and often wildly beautiful regions. 


* The former of these was the last of the “‘ kings of Patterdale,” of this name; 
both then lived there. The latter afterwards removed to Howtown, and took 
nart ‘> a later book. 

There 
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There was a third book printed by Stephen, for this 
district, each one larger and thicker than the last, show- 
ing that circumstances had required the renewal, but no 
names are given, and the preface is altered. As this 
printer gives no dates, except to the first Shepherds’ 
Guide, the inference is that seven or eight years elapsed 
between each, and that Brown was his successor in Pen- 
rith, for in 1839 a Shepherds’ Guide appeared, printed by 
James Brown, Penrith, 1839, purporting to be “‘ the Second 
Edition,” and referring to “the First Edition,” 22 years 
before, by Joseph Walker, and the names appended are 
of William Kirkpatrick, Howtown; Richard Mounsey, 
son of the first Richard, and J. Mattinson, nephew to 
Jos. Walker. 

The latest Shepherds’ Guide for the West, that I hear 
of, is by William Hodgson, Normoss, Corney, Cumber- 
land, printed at Ulverston, 1849. It seems to include 
I,000 names, from every parish which possesses a right 
on these fells. 


CUMBERLAND.—Beckermet, Birkby, Birker, Bootle, Borrowdale, 
Brackenthwaite, Braithwaite, Buttermere, Burns and Corney, Castle- 
rigand Naddle, Ennerdale, Eskdale, Gosforth, Haile, Irton, Kinneyside, 
Lamplugh, Legberthwaite, Lorton, Loweswater, Millom, Mosser, 
Muncaster, Matterdale, Netherwasdale, Newlands, Ponsonby, St. 
John’s, Thornthwaite, Threlkeld, Thwaites, Ulpha, Waberthwaite, 
Wasdalehead, Watermillock, Wicham, Whitebeck, Wythburn. 

LANCASHIRE.—Blawith, Colton, Coniston, Dunnerdale, Hawks- 
head, Kirkby, Lowick, Osmotherly, Pennington, Seathwaite, Sat- 
terthwaite, Torver, Woodland. 

WESTMORLAND.—Applethwaite, Ambleside and Rydal, Ask- 
ham and Helton, Barton, Bampton, Birbeck Fells, Crosby Ravens- 
worth, Grasmere, Kentmere, Langdale, Loughrigg, Longsleddale, 
Martindale, Measand and Mardale, Patterdale, Rosgill, Shap, Swin- 
dale and Wet Sleddale, Troutbeck. 


There is not quite an equal number of northern and 
local names of persons in this district, as might be ex- 
pected, where there have been so many new settlers. 

But 
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But the old names are still predominant, and Jackson is 
the commonest in the West, as is Watson in the East. 

In the first Book of the East Fells, Chapelhow, Appleby, 
1819, the title, preface, and rules are copied from that of 
Walker, without name or acknowlegement, only he has 
‘* seldom seen, &c.”’ I have seen an advertisement froma _ 
Carlisle paper, of the formation of this East Fells Associa- 
tion, and of the publication of the Book; to which sub- 
scribers are solicited. But in the state of the roads, and 
postage of that time, I suppose that would have signified 
little without taking other means of apprising the fell- 
siders. That first book had only about two hundred names. 
Both it and the second Bock of the West, quote that rule 
in Joseph Walker’s, which in all the succeeding Books is 
modified by the omission of the clause, ‘‘ That all stray 
sheep shall be proclaimed at the church on Sunday, and 
at the two nearest market towns, by bellman on market 
day, &c.” Such notices many persons may remember 
made by the clerk in country churchyards, as the people 
were departing from afternoon service. It is significant 
of the difficulties of circulating intelligence in the wide 
and thinly-peopled fell parishes. The church being the 
only central place of meeting, such allusions to secu- 
lar business were not uncommon in the first quarter of 
the present century. This might indeed, be regarded in 
sonething of the same light, as, ‘*‘ helping an ox, or an ass 
out of a pit on the Sabbath-day;” but sales and other 
meetings were often proclaimed. 

It was a mistaken inference at the close of the last 
paper, that, because of the reduction of its area, the Shep- 
herds’ Association of the East Fells is now a less numerous 
body. After the enclosure, by Act of Parliament, of Ren- 
wick Fell and others of the lower commons, the Society 
still posesses 505 members. This seems to show that the 
fell districts are of late more populous; perhaps that news 
can now more easily reach their farthest recesses, and cer- 

tainly 
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tainly that there are now more persons to take advantage 
of the Association, and of the privilege of keeping sheep on 
the fells. This is doubtless a result of drainage and cul- 
tivation, and consequent amelioration of climate ; opening 
out of roads, and increased value of land, and the con- 
tinually increasing demand for mutton and other mountain 
products. 

After 1863, it seems there was a friendly union between 
this Association of the East, and that of the South Fells, 
to which it had always offered a hospitable hand at 
meetings. At this date the Books of the two Societies, 
separately printed, and diversely illustrated, are, I find, 
bound together. 

But the latest and largest Book is that of 1873: 

‘THE SHEPHERD’S GUIDE. For an Amalgamated Associa- 
tion, comprising the East, South, and North Fells Association. In- 
cluding uninclosed lands in the Counties of Yorkshire, Westmorland, 
Cumberland, Durham, and Northumberland. Extending from Bowes 
to Wensleydale, to Sedbergh in Yorkshire; from Ravenstonedale and 
Brough, to Gullam Holm in Westmorland; from Crossfell and Kirk- 
oswald, to Castle Carrick in Cumberland; from Knaresdale and 
Allendale, Hexhamshire, to Blanchland in Northumberland ; from 
Lanchester and Stanhope, to Middleton in Durham; from thence to 
Bowes in Yorkshire.” 

It has rules, marks, and index. Each branch has its 
own Committee and its separate list of names. The book 
is illustrated uniformly throughout, by skeleton sheep 
with marks exhibited; places of meeting are appointed 
for each district. The latest, for clearing the fells of all 
sheep in Autumn, are from the 8th tothe 12th of November.* 

But with all this extent of territory, and multiplication 
of flocks, there is no confusion. ‘The 755 marks required 
for the South Association, as well as 316 for the North, 
added to the 505 of the East are all arranged and duly 
recorded in this book, and can be read at sight by its 


* In the former paper it should have been also November, for clearing the East 
Fells, not October. 


x diligent 
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diligent students on the wild and distant fell-ranges; for 
they are, as before noticed, of the simplest and most 
obvious description. 

The names of places and families throughout this book 
tell the same story, with few variations, of the same 
northern families having occupied the same districts, ap- 


parently little interfered with by strangers for ages. There | a 


is much the same proportion of names ending in son in 
each of these branches. In that of the south, (upper 
Westmorland and Yorkshire), Alderson is the commonest 
name; (A pronounced open), thirty-two Aldersons,—as we 
have no name like Alder—suggesting a query whether this 
can ever have been Haldorsen? Metcalfe is the next in 
number, and pronounced often Mecca. And Atkinson the 
next, sixteen, the middle little heard. Addisons, Collin- 
sons, Cleasbys, Sedgwicks, Collingwoods, Raines and Dents 
abound in this country, where apparently the old family 
christian names are yet thought best. There are three 
Anthony Cleasbys, out of seven; and to name the eldest 
son after the grandfather was the rule formerly. 

New names come in with the Northern branch, but 
quite characteristic and local, as Wearmouth, Tyndale, and 
Tweedale, &c. There is a mountainous ridge which forms 
the watershed between the vales of Tees and Wear; on 
one side the smaller streams are sent down to the Tees, 
as becks; on the other, they flow on to Weardale, as burns, 
and ever after to northwards retain that name, showing 
perceptibly on the county map, that this was also a divi- 
sion of the people. Here the hard consonants in many 
names are softened. Scale and skill become, in the north 
east, shel and shield. The mgs of Westmorland and 
Yorkshire are changed for haughs in Northumberland, the 
waths for fords; the old flaxfields, with us Linelands and 
Lineholms, there become Lintley and Lintzfield* 

There is the same literal candour about place-names. 

* Liin, Danish, flax. In Scotland, lint:—‘‘ When the lint is i’ the bell.” 


They 
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They are mostly descriptive. Many are highly pictur- 
esque, from which an artist might paint, if he only 
knew the old dialect, scenes like Bewick’s. In Ellerbeck, 
Ellerholm, Ellergill, Ellerbank, and Ellers, are the homes of 
the Alder. In Wytheshill, Wythwaite, Widale, Widdiebank, 
Saughtree-yet, Sool-banks, Seal-houses, Wandale, and 
Wanthwaite, probably the haunts of the willow. Eshgill 
side, Ashley, Askrigg, Askham (or Holm), Eshells, Ash- 
pot, Ashfells, those of the ash. The birch has many places, 
Birkdale, Birkriggs, Birkbeck, Birkew, (how). And the 
Elder, as Burtrees, Burtergill, Burtraford, &c. The oak is 
not so often mentioned, but Oakbank and Aikbank show its 
presence, while Bishop’s Oak and Pedamsoak have each 
_undoubtedly, a history; and Hagworm Halla legend,—per- 
haps like ‘‘ The Laidly Wurme of Lambton.”’ Cocklakes, 
a name in each branch, I fear, indicates that the old sport 
of cockfighting was practised there, as well as at Cocker- | 
shield. (shieling). Bail Hills, Bayles, and Brunt Hill, 
(1 learn from a Yorkshire Glossary,) are names for heaps 
of Scoriz, unknown of what antiquity; and Jordans may be 
some prehistoric burying place. For some unchanging 
things, place-names remain faithfully descriptive since the 
old times when they received them. Clint and Keld, both 
often occuring, show that then, as now, the rocks there 
protruded, and the springs burst forth. Lund tells of 
many an ancient grove or wood, which has long disap- 
peared. And Prydale may be much improved since the 
name of a waste sedgy grass distinguished it. The 
labourers used to go with their scythes to mow “‘pry”’ in the 
later uplands, not long since, after the hay was over in 
the Eden Vales.* 

The copiousness of our dialect, possessing often so 
many names for the same thing in landscape description, 


* Klint, Danish and ISlandic, rock, cliff. Keld, Danish and Icelandic, spring 
well, Lund, grove, Danish and Islandic. See Ferguson’s Dialect of Cumberland, 
which has gry, and gives an explanation. 


gives 
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gives an apparent diversity to the list, though carr, moss, 
marske, bog, slake, and mre, all had the same signification 
once; while some words which look, and are spelt the same, 
mean something quite different, to which rustic pronuncia- 
tion affords the only clue. Leadgate, and Garrigillgate 
are very near to each other, in Alston Moor. But the 
former is, or was, really a gate, on ‘‘crooks,” a ‘‘ yet,’”’ while 
Garrigillgate is a lateral valley branching off from the back 
of Hartside, where it seems there are six farms, and the 
road through it is ‘‘the gate,” (gyate) the way to go. West- 
gate and Northgate may perhaps mean merely the roads to 
the west and north. But Fellgate, occuring in this list, or 
on maps, means always the old division between the open 
pastures, and the inclosed lands of a village; that which 
prevented the live-stock of the fells encroaching on en- 
closures, as they sometimes would do in times of storm 
or hardship. 

“The Cross-fell District Goose Shepherd’s Guide,” 
referred to in the former paper, bears date 1862, and was 
at that time arranged by a youthful resident for the four 
parishes from Milburn to Ousby. The sixty-two names 
it contains are those of persons, often cottagers, who then 
kept geese on the fell, which some of the larger holders do 
not. The names are still of the same type; the marks be- 
longing to each are duly registered, and are such as have 
been used from time immemorial for the distinction of 
fugitive property in live stock.* A coat of wool or feathers, 


* At one timein England, it was misdemeanor to keep a swan not marked and 

inioned, without alicence. And since the reign of Elizabeth, when the privilege of 
fecsae swans on the Thames was accorded to numerous City Companies, and 
individuals, it was required that all should be marked, and their marks recorded 
in a *‘Swan Register.” Any which were found without such marks, were taken 
up, and marked for the Crown. As nine hundred varieties are required, the 
annual marking is still an important affair, as may be seen in Yarrel’s British Birds. 
Such rules are doubtless the origin of ours. And no better plan has apparently 
been discovered, In the Highlands of Rossshire, according to Mr. Hope Vere’s 
Book, the ‘‘ lugg marks,”’? are much the same, as I see in an American paper, 
where in a State and Co., far west, certain cattle, red and white, have been found, 
with “ears” under and upper-bitted, &c.; ‘will be restored on the owner’s 
proper application.” And in the ranches of California, the mules and cattle 


being 
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being removable, marks to resist influence of time and 
weather, are often added by burning the horns and cutting 
the ears of sheep, and cutting the feet or webs of geese, 
though they may have rings of coloured paint round their 
necks. This marking, early and carefully done, is so far 
from being cruel to the animals, that it is their protection 
against the possible misery of being hunted and worried 
from place to place, a nuisance to neighbours, and a 
forfeit at last to ‘‘the lord of that manor on which they 
are taken up.” In all such Associations marking is 
imperative, and a stray animal whose mark is found in 
the book is entitled to every consideration; if a goose, 
‘*the owner shall have word sent in writing, or otherwise, 
—the owner to pay the postage.” I am told that geese, 
if undisturbed, are quite as certain as sheep to preserve 
their own heaf. They are driven over to the back of 
Crossfell, (the fox prefers the sunny side and lower level) 
a little corn is scattered for them, and they never leave 
that spot if they can help it. 

‘* Heaf”’ is a term used by country people, and known to 
signify that part of an uninclosed fell-pasture, to which 
a particular flock of sheep becomes attached from habit, 
and will hold to, against those of its own species. It is 
probable that this word was never much known beyond 


bear “‘the owner’s brand,”’ as in the cattle-runs of New Zealand, as the only 
chance for his preserving, or recovering them if lost or stolen. 

Notes and Queries, February 12th, 1876, has a notice of ‘‘ Premiums offered by 
the Society instituted in London, for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, London, 1761.” This isthe title of a Pamphlet, which among 
other things, offered “ {50 forthe discovery of any cheap composition of a 
very strong and lasting colour for the marking of sheep, which will bear 
the weather a proper time, and not damage the wool, as pitch, tar, &c. 
To be produced on or before the last Tuesday in February, 1769.” From this, 
and White’s expression, ‘‘ The Sheep on the Downs this winter, (1769 at Selborne,) 
are very ragged, and their coats much torn,—and the shepherds saying that 
they tear their fleeces with their own mouths and horns, and are always in 
that way in mild wet winters, &c.;”’ this seems to have been a subject of some 
anxiety in the last century. Many of the marks in the earliest books are red, 
but that, certainly, would not bear the weather “‘a proper time; and though a 
saving of wool might be thus effected, the loss of the sheep was endangered, 
without some counter mark. It was only for a single parish, however, in the south 
of England, that care was required, for the most part. 

the 
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the Northern fells. There is no trace of it in Lincolnshire, 
where many northern words prevail. But if that shire 
was colonized by the same people as our counties,* the 
settlers in the rich fens, (to reclaim which, and to resist 
the sea’s encroachments, was their life’s occupation), would 
have no use for such a word as heaf, and it might soon 
die out and be forgotten; while the dwellers among the 
high fells, engaged in sheep pasturage and tillage preserved 
it bright by use; thus divergence of speech would arise 
which would be gradually increased. In Carlisle, or 
the neighbourhood, little seems to have been known 
of the word; those who have written in the dialect, 
or of it, have mostly been of lower Cumberland. Ander- 
son has never named or perhaps known of it, and 
where its usefulness and antiquity are undoubted, it 
has hardly been seen in print. In The Shepherd’s 
Guide, compiled by a practical farmer for the use of his 
neighbours, who spoke of the ‘‘heaf”’ every day, to avoid 
writing a word known not to be in books, this cir- 
cumlocution is adopted, ‘‘ that part of the fell on which his 
sheep usually go.’”’ And in this way the earlier diffusion 
here of education than in some counties may have tended 
to its suppression, and rendered it difficult for strangers 
to gain information from persons familiar with the word. 
I think Sir W. Scott saw in it perhaps a corruption of 
‘*“hope,” a shelter, (he had heard of itin Northumberland). 
Some thought it connected with ‘‘heve,’’ Anglo Saxon for 
elevation, some with ‘‘ hoved,’’ Anglo Saxon, head, &c. ; 
but the latest supposition, and the most actively hostile 
and degrading is that it is a corruption of “heath.” This 
seems to have come in with the influence of Railways and 
southern travellers in the lake districts, and the hearing 
and reading, by our own people, of our fells as mountains, 
and of their pastoral slopes as heaths, as southerns call 
them. 


* See Ferguson’s Northmen in Cumberland and Westmorland. 


It 
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It is now some years since the fell-flocks, which in rustic 
speech were termed “‘heaf-gangin’ sheep,” or “‘ga’en,” began 
to be styled in advertisements, ‘“‘heath-going sheep,” for 
their instinct is so well known to preserve their place to 
which they have become attached, and which has been 
accorded to the farm they belong to by prescriptive right and 
neighbourly agreement, that it is a great saving of labour 
and expense to a new tenant; and it is frequently set forth 
of land below the Lake fells or the Crossfell range, that 
with it will be sold or let, a flock of ‘‘ heath-going sheep.” 
I think it was from the lake country that this refined 
compound came; but many who knew the old word 
did not adopt it, as this had not the same meaning. 
It does not seem to be noticed as interfering with the 
new term, or claim of restoration, (if there are those who 
believe ‘‘ heaf”’ to be a corruption of ‘‘heath,’’) that there 
is no such word as “‘heath”’ in our old dialect. The wild 
plants, Calluna vulgaris and Erica, are known by their Dan- 
ish Icelandic name, ling; and are so known in Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire,—nearer the Scottish Border as heather. 
Hethersgill and Heathery Cleugh are to the northwards of 
the county, but we have no old local name into which heath 
enters at all. We have Black Syke, Black Dub, and 
Black Cleugh, but no Black Heath, as we surely must 
have had if the word had been in use by those who gave 
the names; or if we had it, it must have been with the d 
instead of th, like the Danish Hede or the Icelandic Hedi, 
which travellers describe as so extensive. We can only 
pronounce heather, as “‘ hedder,”” over most of rural Cum- 
berland. I cannot recall that heath is given as a name to 
high uninclosed tracts in Scotland, but such as Lochar 
Moss, and Culloden Moor, and Muir of Rannoch occur 
readily enough, up to the country of the great Gaelic Bens. 

In Denmark, Hede seems to be applied to high ground, 
possibly uninclosed, without reference to its crop. Ina 

poem 
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poem of Grundtwig, the rye is said to grow there more clear 


of weeds :— 
‘‘Rugen groer paa Hede, reen,”’ 


and, in regard to winter supply in Jutland, 
*‘ Lyngen groer paa Hede,”’ 

It may have been the abundance of more precise terms 
which ovr old Northern dialect possesses that prevented 
our use of heath in this sense. We have Patterdale Fell 
and Shap Fell, Stanemore and Alston Moor, Wedholme 
Flow, Burgh Marsh, Wragmire Moss, and Cliburn Ling, 
all exactly descriptive of different sorts of waste lands, to 
those who know the diaiect, or will use the Northern key 
to its obscurities. The last-named is the only instance I 
know, of a parish common being named from its product. 
It is of very limited extent, in Westmorland; but I remem- 
ber hearing, that on the night of a census, taken many 
years ago, fifty gipsies were encamped on Cliburn Ling, 
and so escaped the enumerators. There is Lingholm in 
Windermere; Lingstubbs and Harrington Ling are names 
of farms, and some others have Heather, but not one in all 
the lists of all the Shepherd’s Guides shows an instance of 
Heath. | 

For some years I had believed heafto be a lingering 
Danish word, of which we have so many other instances; 
and in that belief I have been confirmed by friends of 
greater knowledge of languages, and also of the practical use 
of the word,in England and in Denmark. ‘‘Hevd,s. Danish 
Hefd. Islandic, possession, occupancy; Hefda, v. to occupy, 
maintain, &c.” ‘Three years ago, while it was unrecognised 
in local books or glossaries, I made a protest against its 
extinction, for its historical and chronological interest, as 
well as its usefulness and its pleasant associations; for 
heaf is a word for which there is no modern equivalent. 
The publication during last year, by the English Dialect 
Society, of Provincial Glossaries however, shows that it has 
long existed in adjoining pastoral districts where it might 

have 
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have been expected to be found. Marshall’s Rural Econo- 
my of Yorkshire, 1788, has ‘‘ Heaf, s. the haunt or 
habitual pasture of a flock of sheep upon a common or 
heath.” Hutton’s Tour to the Caves, 1781, has it ‘‘ heave,” 
a north country word of the same meaning. Brockett’s 
Glossary seems to have given it first, as “‘heft;” and 
‘‘ heave,” Northumberland. This is copied by Halliwell ; 
and The Dialect of Cumberland (Ferguson 1873), has it 
 * heft’ or “‘ heaf”’; still the same meaning, and reference 
is made to the Ang.-Sax., Germ., and Dan. words. 

But in the latest edition of ‘‘ Jamieson’s Scottish Dic- 
tionary, revised and enlarged by Dr. Longmuir, 1867,” is 
the word, save for a trifling difference in sound, the same 
as ours, in use and idiom, and with the same root. ‘‘ Heff, 
s. 1. A holding, or place of rest. 2. An accustomed pas- 
ture. 3. The attachment of sheep to a particular place. 
Sueo-Gothic (the ancient language of Sweden), Haefd, 
possessio; Islandic, hefd, wsucapio. Danish (hevd.) main- 
tenance, protection. To heff, v., to accustom to a place: 
heffing, &c.” Heft, or heffed, may have been originally 
the preterite of this. It seems now to serve as either 
Hou Or Jadjective, im ‘‘a heft,” and ‘heft. sheep,” as 
here shown. An example given is from ‘‘ The Brownie 
of Bodsbeck;” ‘‘a weel hained heff, an’ a bieldy lair.” 
(A well-preserved pasture and a sheltered place of rest). 
As this tale was written by the Ettrick Shepherd, the 
extract seems to combine the highest philological and the 
soundest practical authority.* In the same comprehen- 
sive and excellent dictionary is the word which has been 
suggested to explain heaf, ‘‘ Hoif, hoff, hove, houff, hufe s. 
1. Ahall, (Bellenden) Sueo-Gothic, hof. aula. 2. A burial 
place. The principal place of interment at Dundee is 


* As Hogg, in his notes to The Queen’s Wake, 1813, complains of the incom- 
pleteness of Glossaries, in regard to country words, and as no one in Notes and 
Queries or elsewhere, has mentioned this word, it may be inferred that it was not 
in the earlier editions of Jamieson. 
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called the Houff. Islandic, hof, atvium; German, hof, 
area, Kirchhof, avea ante templum. 3. A haunt, Scottish, 
(Burns); Anglo-Saxon, hofe, a house. 4. A place to be 
concealed, (Ferguson’s Poems) Anglo-Saxon, hofe, spelunca, 
aden.” In Hogg’s Poem Kilmeny, 
‘“The Corbye cam fra her houff in the roke.” 

(hiding place in the rock.) This word we have not, nor 
does it appear in the old Glossaries mentioned, of York- 
shire or Westmorland : but in one of the Dialect Society’s, 
(1876) of words in use at Whitby and neighbourhood, 
there seems great confusion of meaning between this and 
‘* heaf,’’ and innumerable forms of spelling and pronuncia- 
tion, including ‘‘ heuf,” evidently modern corruptions of 
obscure words. 

Canon Simpson has shown that in a draft lease of a farm 
(apparently close to the Common) in 1817, ‘‘a flock of heaf- 
going sheep ”’ were included. In the same draft occurs the 
very consistent and expressive word, smoot, Dan.and Cumb., 
an aperture ina hedge. This was the same year in which the 
first Shepherd’s Guide, by Joseph Walker, avoided mention 
of the old word by the circumlocution which all succeed- 
ing Guides have copied. ‘‘ Heaf”’ was not in books indeed, 
nor in the mouths of fashionable folks, but it was thought 
safe and proper to bind neighbours in a legal agreement, and 
‘‘heath”’? in its place had apparently not ‘‘come in.” It 
may not have been much later however, in advertisements ; 
though I have heard of no authentic instance earlier than 
1850. In an old indenture of mortgage kindly sent by an 
aged gentleman in the law, to show how he has resisted 
the innovation, the copying clerk had written heath the 
first time the word occured, which his judicious principal 
had erased, and put sheaf, in its place; causing it to be so 
written throughout the long instrument binding the bor- 
rower to surrender with all his messuage and tenements, 
lands, and hereditaments, &c., “‘ all his stock of heaf-going 


sheep,” &c., to repay the debt. (1850). 
It 
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It is not strange that in an isolated region this word 
should have come down—since the early settlers who 
brought it—from father to son, in conversation, and 
in parochial description, though till a comparatively late 
period there was no need to write it, nor till the frequent 
transfer of land, and the days of the County Courts, was 
it I think, seen in print. The influence of the elders of 
remote parishes, and their pacifying power, perhaps more 
in the prevention than the redress of wrong, is intelligible 
when it is recalled how distant was usually the nearest 
legal authority. Professor Sedgwick, in his Memorial of 
Dent, 1865, says that in his boyhood the nearest acting 
magistrate for the vale of Dent lived more than forty miles 
away in Yorkshire. Though few parishes might be similarly 
situated, geographically; there were probably none in which 
the preservation of right by a proper balance of pastoral 
power, was not carefully looked to, by those whose interest 
it concerned; and who held all needful authority on the 
spot. As prompt resistance was the essential point, against 
an oppressor of flocks, the temptation was great to an 
aggrieved man to deal with such an one, by the strong 
hand; as the constable of Dent did with a breaker of the 
peace there, to save time and “ cost to the parish,” as he 
said. But if not, the Town Jury,* at short notice, would 
naturally be summoned; as acontributor to the light on this 
subject has said, they could and did by their local know- 
ledge and power, put a stop to flagrant overstocking, and 
‘*summarily quash” the unneighbourly tricks by which a 
flock was sought to be dispossessed. Since the frequent 





* (See Marshall’s Rural Economy of Yorkshire, I. 27.) ‘‘ Assessment of the 
damages of impounded cattle, removal of nuisances, and the stocking of commons,” 
are among the services rendered by these juries, kept up by the voluntary consent 
of the neighbourhood, in the beginning of the present century. 

Note BY THE Epitor.—Two or three instances of the interference of the Town 
Jury are to be found in Bishop Nicholson’s MS. account of his primary Visitation 
in 1702, which is in the custody of the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle. At Great 
Salkeld the Bishop found that, pending the settlement of a dispute as to re-roofing 
the Church, the Jury had taken possession of the old lead, while at Brampton they 
decided on the Parson’s right to a water hole for cattle. 

changes, 
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changes, and the County Courts becoming available for the 
recovery of small sums, more has been heard of disputes, 
chiefly of smaller or new holders, on the lower Commons, 
as to their dispossession therefrom ; but perhaps with little 
satisfactory result. The judge cannot know much of their 
damages, and can admit no claim to any particular spot, 
asa heaf. That is indeed a name for a pastoral abstrac- 
tion, like a cattle ‘‘gait.”” Neither can be demonstrated 
beforehand, nor claimed after the animals have left them, 
on any particular spot, by law. The immemorial rights are 
there, and are most valuable, as are also the words which 
distinguish them from each other, on the ground of privilege. 
For it is the instinct of sheep to settle, and preserve their 
heaf, which while they occupy it, is undoubtedly theirs; 
it is the boundary of their ‘“‘goimg.” But cattle do not so 
attach themselves to one spot; their continual wandering, 
anywhere, within the limit of their pasture, however wide, 
is their gat. A most expressive and useful word, and in 
continual use, with its scriptural simplicity, ‘‘ To go in 
and out and find pasture.” The northern pronunciation 
shows how this word is formed, ‘‘I gaed a waefu’ gait, 
yestreen.” I went, is not quite so clear. Not the manner of 
going, but the place. And this seems the better orthography 
than gate. 

The first instance of the word heaf in composition, I 
believe, was in verses by the village Dryden, ‘‘ On Ren- 
wick ‘Fell Inclosure, 1863: ” 


“We've fratched and scaulded lang an sair, about our reeghts on’t fell, 
The number of our sheep, and whaur the heaf was they sud dwell, 

When Spring com round, our bluid it warmed, our ancient heafs to keep, 
But oft, aye oft, the damage fell upon our whiet sheep.” 


One verse gives a lively picture of the consequences of 
hounding off from the heafs :— 


** And oft we fratched and fret about, and throppled udder sair, 
Upon the whol’ the fell hes meade mischief for ivver mair,” 


In spite of all this disturbance, which may perhaps be 
exaggerated, there are instances innumerable in which 
the 


si 
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the same families, in virtue of the same properties, have 
on the higher fells occupied the same heafs for generations 
past ; and there have been instances of an owner’s right 
being lost for want of occupation. 

In opposition to the levellers of the dialect, I have seen 
occasional glimpses of the old word in Penrith papers. 
In a notice of sheep to be taken into a pasture, (enclosed 
and private), ‘‘on Penrith Fell,” it is said to be ‘‘a good 
sound heaf, with plenty of heather, and good herbage;” 
a slightly different sense. “Sound,” and ‘sour,’ its 
opposite, are used here as in Denmark, of land, as dry or 
wet. 

There is a figurative use of heaf, which is quite as well 
known as the literal, and may not be so easily suppressed. 
It is often said “‘ the heaf is outstocked,”’ when too many of 
a family are kept at home; or an establishment is unwisely 
enlarged, ‘‘ Mair ner t’heaf ’ill carry,” in broadest Cum- 
berland. An old gentleman who spoke excellent English, 
but liked to recall the words of his boyhood, said to a lady 
visiting a newly married sister, ‘‘ So, Miss you have 
come to see your sister heafed.”” (He would not have 
said it to a stranger.) 

Heafing the sheep is a thing not to be left to chance. 
When a flock is sent out to find its own subsistence on the 
fells, some person usually goes and stays for a time to see 
it heafed. For, if disturbed by neighbouring sheep, or 
assailed by dogs at first, ‘‘ the silly sheep”? might never 
afterwards be able to maintain their own heaf. 

It was also said that the transposition of these two 
words would be as great an injustice to the word heath, 
(by forcing it into a false position) as to the one it seems 
to be intended to supplant. Though the one has no 
place in old MSS., nor in books; and the other is as 
firmly grounded as any word in the language. But its 
place is Saxon England, and there it is appropriate; and 
its associations always fresh and beautiful, with its varied 

herbage, 
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herbage, its clumps of trees, and its broken spots and 
brushwood. Our associations with heath are, in places 
—all of the south—and in plants, all of the evicas (heaths) 
of greenhouses. 

But “fell” is the name of our wilder upland tracts, bare, 
often rocky and savage; it is distinct and appropriate to 
them, and it would be a great loss to the dialect to ex- 
change it for any other. 


On the conclusion of Miss Powley’s paper a discussion took place, 
in the course of which the Rev. Canon Simpson remarked :— 

I am sorry to find myself in opposition to a lady, but I must venture 
to question the accuracy of Miss Powley’s theory. There need be no 
confusion between the two words ‘‘ heath” and ‘‘ heaf.” Both may be, 
and I believe are, used in these counties, but their meaning is very 
different; indeed in their original signification, almost directly 
opposed to each other. It is quite correct to say ‘‘ heath-going sheep” 
or ‘‘heath sheep.” The expression describes a class of sheep bred 
and fed generally upon land uncultivated, thus distinguishing them 
from sheep bred and fed upon cultivated land. Whether the land be 
enclosed or open, or whether it is common to many or has one owner, 
is besidethe question. It is heath because it is neither ploughed nor 
tilled, and in granting to the tenants of a manor common rights of 
pasture upon such land, it was sometimes called the Lord’s waste. 
The word “‘heath” has its origin from ‘‘ haide” or ‘“‘heid,” waste or 
uncultivated land; old Danish “ heide,” old Gothic ‘“ haithi,” Anglo 
Saxon ‘** haeth,” Swedish ‘‘ hed,” Danish ‘*‘ hede.” The word heathen 
had the same origin, and was used of those nations supposed not to 
be cultivated or civilized, because they were not Christians. We 
have also ‘‘ heath cock,” ‘‘ heath honey,” a ‘‘haddery day,” all from 
the same root. A day is said to be ‘“‘ haddery” when it ‘ mizzles 
and rains,” as it very often does upon our fells in Westmorland and 
Cumberland when fair lower down. 

The word “‘heaf” or ‘‘ heuf,” as it is written in Halliwell’s dictionary, 
used to be pronounced as fleur, deur (though oddly enough, while 
fleur has changed into floor, heuf has changed into heaf, to distinguish 
it from a word nearly similar in sound, now changed into hoof). 
‘* Heaf” is probably from “‘ hof,” a court, or court-yard, or ‘‘ garth” ; 
Old Danish, ‘ hof,” “‘hov”; Anglo-Saxon, ‘‘hofe”; Swedish, ‘‘hof”; 
Danish, ‘‘hof”; orit may be from ‘hufe,” ‘“ hube,” a plough; old 

Danish, 
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Danish, ‘‘hub,” ‘ hup,” ‘ huob,” a field; Holl, ‘‘hoef.” I should, 
however prefer the former. In these counties the word is used much 
inthe same sense as the meaning given by Halliwell, a shelter, a 
home, that is, a place at which anything, more especially sheep, has 
settled or been domiciled. A sheep heaf is that part of the common 
upon which the sheep of a particular owner, or it would be more 
correct to say, the occupier of a particular tenement, are accustomed 
to pasture, and they are said to be ‘‘heafed”’ when they have been 
taught to settle upon that particular portion and stay upon it or return 
to it as their home. In the draft of a lease, dated December, 1817, 
the word heafed is used in this sense. The incoming tennant coven- 
ants with his landlord to deliver up at the end of his tenancy the same 
number of ewe sheep (295 at 18s. each), and ewe hoggs (68 at gs. each), 
** equal in condition and quality to those which the said C.P. hath 
now bought of the said J.P., and heafed upon the same part or parts 
of the said premises and commons thereunto belonging, upon which 
such sheep so bought and taken by him aforesaid are heafed.” These 
sheep were to be heafed not on a particular part of the common only, 
but upon the premises in general; that is, pass through the “‘smoots” 
or holes in the wall into the inland at such seasons as it might be 
desirable to find better shelter, and out again as the weather improved. 
And when we speak of heaf, or heafed sheep, we are describing their 
habits, not their class or quality. The term may be applied to every 
class of sheep, as well as heath or fell sheep, as it may be used of 
any place, and when the lady mentioned came from some distant 
place to find a home in these counties, she was heafed so soon as she 
was settled and satisfied with the change, just as a swarm of bees, 
when removed from the branch into the hive, are heafed when they 
choose toremainthere. The Danish word ‘“‘hcevd,” meaning posses- 
sion, prescriptive right, to which illusion has been made, and our 
word ‘‘heaf,” have a common ancestry, but they are only distant 
cousins. They are not derived one from the other, nor so far as I 
know has the word heaf ever been used amongst us to describe a 
prescriptive right. There may be some manors in which the occu- 
piers of particular tenements can claim the right of occupying a 
particular part of the common or waste land, but that would not be 
by prescription, but by grant or agreement. As a general rule, there 
is nosuch thing uponourcommons. Forconvenience, and by mutual 
forbearance, each occupier may use some one particular part of a 
common, but he has no vested right by perscription or otherwise, 
and if his neighbour’s wethers are stronger than his own and encroach 
upon, or altogether drive his sheep away from their accustomed heaf, 
he has no legal remedy. ‘‘The Common” is equally common to all 
the tenants of the manor. 

That 
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That the Courts Baron to which allusion has been”made were 
accustomed to interfere with the exercise of common rights is quite 
true, and as they were wont to interfere with a good many things, 
there may perhaps be cases on record in which the Court has pres- 
cribed what part of the common should be used by each occupier in 
the manor; but I have no hesitation in saying that in all such cases they 
were exceeding their powers. It is said that ‘‘the tenants of a 
manor or ville may make bye-laws touching their commons and the 
like to bind themselves, but not strangers,” as it is also said that ‘‘a 
bye-law of a Court Baron will bind only such tenants as are assenting, 
unless it be made under an immemorial custom, or by prescription.” 
Nor must it take away the inheritance, and as it is against common 
right to restrain a tenant from one particular sort of commonable 
cattle, so would it be torestrain his enjoyment of the whole common. 
There is, indeed, a case reported in which the homage under a 
custom to make bye-laws for the well ordering of a common, 
ordained that no commoner should put his sheep ina particular part 
of the common under a penalty of 3s. 4d. to the lord, and upon de- 
murrer in replevin, this was adjudged to be a good law, especially 
as it did not take all the common, but only for sheep, and in a par- 
ticular place, but that involves not the inheritance of the tenant, but 
the rights of the lord, and does not authorize the division of acommon 
into heafs. 

It will, of course, be understood that I do not dispute the proper 
use of the word heaf, or deny the existance of sheep heafs, or, as in 
Northumberland, ‘“‘ heaves”; but I object to the word heaf supersed- 
ing the word ‘‘ heath,” and contend that when our people speak of 
heafed sheep (not heaf sheep) they are referring tothe habits of the 
animal, habits that are lost when the sheep are removed from their 
accustomed haunts; when they speak of heath or heath-going sheep, 
they are describing the class of sheep as clearly as “‘fell sheep” does, 
with generic qualities that are not accidental but essential, and that 
abide with them, whether they are pasturing on their native heath, 
or whether they are being exhibited at fair or market or agricultural 
show. Whether we should say ‘“‘a heaf” or “‘the heaf” depends on 
circumstances. When the members of a family are talking amongst 
themselves, they may say the heaf, as they say the cows, the horses, 
the bees; but, generally, we should sufficiently honor the word by 
placing before it an indefinite article, and, I think, the relative posi- 
tion of these two old words, that I hope may long continue in use 
should be ‘*“‘the heath,” and “a heaf.” 
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ArT. VIII.—On the Stained Glass in the East Window of 
the Chancel of Greystoke Church. By the Rev. THomas 
LreEs, M.A.* 

ie that most interesting volume, (now in the Library of 
the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle) Bishop Nicholson’s 

MS. account of the the various Churches of the Diocese, 

we find several particulars of the relics of old glass in 

this church at the time of his visitation, on February 26th, 

1703. He says, ‘‘ Here’s a great deal of painted glass, 

both in the east and side windows, all of which have ye 

cross of St. Andrew (to whom the church is dedicated) 
pretty frequently repeated.” During the 145 years which 
elapsed between the good Bishop’s visitation and the 
restoration of the chancel by the late Henry Howard, Esq. 
and Rev. H. Askew, these St. Andrew crosses have all 
vanished. The east window was formerly filled with 
stained glass from the bottom to the spring of the arch, but 
about 1790, the Rev. Hugh Moises, A.M., (Rector from 

1788-1798) allowed a portion of it to be removed and 

placed in the windows of the private chapel at Greystoke 

Castle. At the restoration of the chancel in 1848, this 

glass was returned, and, together with that gathered from 

windows in other parts of the church, was worked up into 
its present form, some new glass being added in the shape 
of shields and other heraldic devices. This new glass is 
confined to the tracery in the window-head, and to the 
label along the bottom which records the fact of two 
restorations. The general effect of the window, when 
seen from the nave of the church, is extremely good; but 
when we approach nearer and examine the details, we are 
disappointed to find that the pictures have been lamentably 
mutilated, and that the ground-work is a complete mosaic 


: * Greystoke Church was visited by the Society, August 15, 1873, when the 
photograph, which accompanies this paper, was ordered. 
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of ancient fragments, each piece fitted in according to its 
shape, and not according to the device it bears. 

In this paper I do not purpose to treat on the age, 
quality, &c. of the various fragments, but simply to try 
to elucidate the subjects depicted. 


The numbers in the following description refer to the 


outline plan; by comparing which with the photograph, 
the reader will easily see what part I am attempting to 
describe. 
MopERN GLASss. 
I.H.S. encircled by the Crown of Thorns. 
Royal Arms, surmounted by Crown. 
. Arms of Diocese, surmounted by Mitre. 
. Arms of old Greystoke, (rst House.) 
. Arms of Grimethorpe, or Fitzwilliam, (Greystoke 
2nd House.) 
. Arms of Dacre, (Greystoke 3rd House.) 
. Arms of Howard, (Greystoke 4th House.) 
. Arms of Percy, the then Bishop. 
. Arms of Askew, the Patron and Rector. 
. The Dacre Scallop shell, combined withthe Howard 
Cross-crosslet fitche. 
11. Mitre and Pastoral Staff. 
12. Dacre Scallop shell, surrounded by a garter. 
13. A dexter hand, holding a sword in pale, piercing a 
human head, surrounded by motto on garter. 
Crest of Askew. 

It will be observed that the arms on the north side refer 
to the Castle, (the owner of which repairs the north side 
of the chancel) those on the south side to the Ecclesias- 
tical element, viz., the Bishop, Patron, and Rector.—The. 
Rector owns the south side of the chancel. 

ANCIENT GLASS. 
14. Angels kneeling. 
15. Half-figures: the upper pair are apparently fe- 
males and crowned. 
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17. A very large figure of a Saintin albe and chasuble, 
with a Palmer’s staff. He is standing on the 
“red devil”? for which this window is noted. 
The devil, however, was placed under the Saint’s 
feet only when the window was put in its present 
condition. Old people, who remembered some 
of the glass in its ancient arrangement, have 
told me that originally the devil was whispering - 
into the-ear of a woman. This might be a rep- 
resentation of the Temptation of Eve; but I am 
inclined to think the figure formed part of one of 
the legendary pictures concerning St. Andrew. 
Portions of a scroll on each side of the Saint’s 
feet contain the letters SCA. ANA. 

18. A Bishop in mitre and cope, with pastoral staff 
resting on his right arm, and the right hand held up 
with three fingres extended in benediction. The 
left hand holds an open book. ‘This is, by tradi- 
tion, said to represent St. Thomas A‘Becket, in 
whose honour one of the chantries here was 
dedicated. 

1g. Three female figures kneeling, with the hands 
clasped in prayer. The foremost, evidently the 
mother of the other two, is clad in a flowing 
mantle fastened at the neck by a morse—her 
kirtle is of blue damask flowered; and on her 
head she wears a ‘“‘ Pedimental Head-dress ”’ 
which forms an angle over the forehead and has 
long pendent lappets. This is of black, semee 
with gold, and ornamented with a large circular 
jewel on one side of the head. This style of head- 
dress came in at the commencement of the six- 
teenth century: and is constantly found in por- 
traits of the time of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 

The two younger ladies, who kneel behind, are 
clad in tight fitting ‘‘ kirtles’”’ and bodices, ap- 
parently 
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parently bound with fur, and sitting close round 
the neck. The waist belts in front are fastened 
with large jewels. The sleeves fit tightly and the 
cuffs are drawn back over the arm. Each wears 
her yellow hair hanging down her back but con- 
fined around the forehead by a circlet. The one | 
who 1s placed next to the mother has this circlet 
adorned by a jewel in front. The circlet of the 
other is of pearl, with a double row of pearls set 
on a black band passing over the crown of the 
head.* 

There can be little doubt but that this group 
represents Elizabeth Baroness Greystoke, who 
brought Greystoke to the Dacres by her marriage 
with Thomas Baron Dacre of Gillesland, and two 
of her daughters, Mary, married to the Earl of - 
Shrewsbury, and Margaret wife of Lord Scrope of 
Bolton. Lady Elizabeth died 13th August, 1516. 

The label above this group is now unreadable. 
It formerly bore the inscription: ‘‘ Virgo preclara 
mala per te sint aboleta.”’ The lower label con-- 
tains the words 


Burbank | ond April. 


At Bishop Nicholson’s Visitation the first part 
of this inscription formed a portion of one which 
was at the bottom of the glass in the East Win- 
dow of the South Aisle. The whole ran thus: 
‘‘orate pro aia Tho: Bourbank quondam Archi- 
diaconi Karl. Parentum Suorum et oium fidelium 
defunctorum, qui hoc opus fieri fecit Anno Dni 
Millmo quingen™ Vicesimo.” ‘That window is 
a remarkable specimen of the debased perpen- 
dicular style. The stonework is very similar to 


* For this and the description of (22) I am indebted to tracings taken when 
the glass was in the Chapel at Greystoke Castle. 


that 
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that of the great East Window of the present 
Church of Holm Cultram. We may conclude, I 
think, from the inscription, that the Archdeacon’s 
parents were natives of this neighbourhood; and 
that it refers as well to the stone work as to 
the coloured glass. The name ‘“‘ Bourbank,” 
now spelt ‘“‘ Bowerbank,” has always been com- 
mon in this part of the county; and the founder 
of the neighbouring Grammar School of Great 
Blencow also bore the Christian name ‘‘ Thomas.” 
The date of that foundation was 1577. 

20. The central portion of this compartment is occupied 
by a representation of the Five Sacred Wounds 
of Christ. The pierced hands and feet are placed 
in saltire around the heart from which a floral 
cross blossoms. The whole is surrounded by a 
Crown of Thorns. Singleton, in his MS. account 
of the parish of Melmerby, mentions a similar 
representation as existing in 1688 in one of the 
windows at Melmerby Rectory: ‘‘in the south 
window of the chamber there is painted in glass 
the resemblance of an heart out of which at the 
top doth arise a flower like a violet, upon which 
there is a little cross: at each corner of the heart 
there is a picture of an hand placed, and towards 
the lower end of the heart part of the legs and 

representing our Saviour, his 5 wounds.” 

A rude drawing accompanies this description. 
Four heads, fragments of some other portion, 
are placed above the five wounds, and one below. 

The lower one (a) is crowned, and I believe rep- 

resents St. Catharine, to whom one of the chan- 
tries was dedicated. One of the upper series 
(b) is a remarkably beautiful representation of 
our Lord crowned with thorns, which Bishop 
Nicholson says was formerly in one of the win- 
dows of the south aisle. 





ai. 
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21. The Blessed Virgin, and a dove descending on her 
in a beam of light. 

22. A family group of eleven kneeling figures. In 
front, at a carved desk, kneels the mother, her 
hands like those of the rest, clasped in prayer; 
and from her right hand hangs a rosary. She 
and her five daughters (who are placed behind 
their brothers) wear dresses fitting close to the 
body and arms, and cut low and square at the 
neck, with cuffs turned far back up the arm; her 
waist belt is decorated with a jewel; and her 
head is surmounted by a turban-shaped cap with 
pendent lappets placed overakerchief. In front 
of the cap. is am. atgrette asi for feathers: 
Close behind her kneel five young men. Two of 
these, whose figures are in full view are clad in 
tight fitting doublets, the arms of which appear 
through slits in the upper parts of the long hang- 
ing sleeves of loose gowns. The foremost of these 
wears at his belt a large gypciére (or purse) which 
I presume, points him out as the heir. Three of 
the five daughters have jewels on the front of the 
circlets which confine their flowing hair. There 
can be little doubt, from the style of the dresses 
and from the number of children represented, 
that this group is intended for Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of George Talbot, 4th Earl of Shrewsbury, 
and wife of William, Baron of Gillesland, Grey- 
stoke, and Wemme; and her numerous offspring. 
The pedigrees represent Lady Elizabeth as the 
mother of four sons, and five daughters. The 5th 
figure among the males is, I think, her grandson 
the unfortunate Lord George, who kneels beside 

his father Thomas, the next heir to the Barony. 
Thomas’s other brothers Leonard, Edward, and 
Francis complete the number. Among the fe- 
males 


a 
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males, those distinguished from their sisters by 
the jewelled head-dresses I conclude to be Mag- 
dalen, married to Anthony Browne, Viscount 
Montague; Dorothy, wife of Sir Thomas Windsor, 
Knight ; and Anne, wife of Henry, second Earl 
of Cumberland. Lord William Dacre died in 
1654, and this picture probably represents his 
family at that time. 

The label inserted above belongs to (19) and 
not to this. 

The lower label contains the words “ora arch- 
diacon”’ and are part of the inscription relating 
to Archdeacon Burbank. 

23. A kneeling ecclesiastic, in surplice and furred choir 
tippet. Above him is a label with the words 
‘* Maria ora pro nobis;”’ and beneath him is an 
inscription thus arranged 














: Mrate ro ata Dnt Thom 
Beaucha tstts ecclebte 
Ricardus Thomas 
Woton eee CA fitlaw 





Bishop Nicholson tells us that this inscription. 
was formerly in the window over the Priest’s 
Doar. Lie. Ricardus. Hoton is,.,no doubt, 
Richard de Hoton Roef, who, on the resignation 
of Ralph de Erghome in 1357, was presented to 
the Rectory by Sir William de Graystoke, Knight. 
He at one time took out a commission of enquiry 
into the dilapidations (in the parsonage-house 
and chancel) caused by his predecessor’s long 
non-residence. On April 18th, 1359, Gilbert Wel- 
ton, Bishop of Carlisle, confirmed the grant of 

William 
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William, Lord of Graystoke, of one messuage 
and seven acres of land in Newbiggin, with the 
advowson of the church of Graystoke ‘‘ cuidam 
custodi-capellano, et quibusdam alijs Capellanis, 
Divina singulis diebus in Ecclia prdicta juxta 
ordinacoem in hoc parte faciend celebraturis ;”’ 
and Sir Richard de Hoton is named master or 
custos. In 1365 Hoton’s will was proved at 
Rose Castle; whereby he bequeaths several orna- 
ments to this church, provided his successor 
makes no claim for dilapidations. 

We now come to the series of pictures concerning St. 
Andrew, comprised in the ten lower compartments. The 
labels have been (like the pictures themselves) so grievously 
mutilated and mixed up, that I think it better in giving 
the inscriptions, to indicate by perpendicular lines where 
the leaden divisions of the panes occur. ‘This may assist 
some reader who delights in such puzzies, in endeavouring 
to restore the inscriptions to their original state. 

24. A saint preaching toa number of people who kneel 
before him. The long-flowing bi-forked beard 
by which St. Andrew is usually distinguished in 
medieval art, appears in this and other pictures 
of the series. A figure seems wanting from the 
centre of the subject. Inscription on label: 


“Here brpngs | first] plac | ew out of ye chyp fro fysspng.” 


25. Kneeling figures—one would almost say portraits— 
It bears some resemblance to a family group 
like those above. ‘There is no label. 

26. St. Andrew sitting or stepping on a plank at the side 
of a boat, with a book in his left hand. The gate 
of a town with trees inthe back ground. Label: 


“S| Andrew out | of chyp gors | and entpres pe | cyte of (Arondon.” 
27. 
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27. A saint preaching from the barred window of a 
prison to people standing and kneeling outside. 
Label : 
“Pong tome tere | set | crpst | wyght gvfts | mathew here his folp.” 
By the side of the window the reader will notice a kind 
of piscina or trough. The meaning of this will be ex- 
plained hereafter. 
28. Christ sitting in glory with orb in His right hand, 
and a banner on a cross-headed staff in His left. 
To the right sits St. Peter, and to the left St. 
Andrew. ‘This picture illustrates well the medie- 
val distinction mentioned above. St. Peter being 
represented with a full flowing beard; and St. 
Andrew bearing a strong family likeness to his 
brother, but distinguished from him by his bi- 
forked beard. Label: 
“Her | takes | Cryst saypnt Andrew | prst bol | to pe.” 


29. Christ standing on the sea-shore, with cross-sur- 
mounted staff, and stretching out His hand to 
grasp the hand of one of a number of men in a 
boat. One of these holds a net shaped somewhat 
like a shoe sole, over the right side of the vessel. 
This, there can be no question, depicts our 
Saviour’s appearance to His disciples on the Sea 
of Galilee, after His Resurrection. See St. John 
XXi. v. I-10. In the photograph, just behind our 
Lord, you can distinguish the ‘“‘ fire of coals.” 
Label: 

“ Here commands ye & | so Dralweu no taken De | ? | re t yp pson ps.” 


30. A cruciform church in the perpendicular style of 
architecture, with central tower, bells, clerestory 
windows, one great window and door. In front 
stands St. Andrew with an asperges in his hand. 
There are several other figures, among whom isa 
veiled female. The label is illegible. 

AI 3I. 
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31. St. Andrew in centre surrounded by various figures, 
and a gate with portcullis behind. In front of 
all runs a battlemented wall nearly submerged in 
water. Label: 


“Here fe k | abysshop | rb kepers ve gylke | kepyd ve prson.” 


32. Naked figures, male and female, rising from the 
surface of water, and water is flowing down 
one of them. Beyond these are other figures, 
one apparently a king, and St. Andrew stands 
in centre. In the back-ground is the battle- 
mented wall of a town with a tree before the 


gateway. Label: 
“ Gomes Andrew | to pe cyte and baptyst nie | pined by cr | 


33. This compartment seems to be made up of portions 
of (I think) three separate subjects. A king, 
seated on a canopied throne with the sceptre in 
his left hand, seems to be receiving something 
brought to him by a bird. This seems to me to 
refer to the legend concerning the great North- 
umbrian Saint, King Oswald, which tells how, 
when at Oswald’s coronation the vessel contain- 
ing the holy unction was broken, a raven appeared 
with the chrismatory in its beak, and a letter - 
containing the words, ‘‘St. Peter himself has 
consecrated it.”” Low down is the barred window 
of a donjon or pit; from the side of this a flight 
of steps, walled on one side, leads to the battle- 
mented gateway of acastle. St. Andrew stands 
in the gateway with hands extended over a semi- 
nude figure. The saint’s face also appears 
through a grated window at the side of the gate. 
On the battlements above stands a small figure 
of our Saviour with His hand extended from 
which rays of light emanate. This last figure 

must 
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must belong to some other picture. Label: 


“At bydding of Andrew Here s| rabe | unt | s peple c | lebenpng | 
at wer | all Thrist.” 


The old word ‘“ levenyng”’ signifies “lightning, 
or any sudden gleam of light.” 

As, with the exception of (29), the subjects of this series 
were not taken from the New Testament History one 
turned naturally to the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles 
for their solution. The ‘‘ Acts and Martyrdom of the 
Holy Apostle St. Andrew” contained nothing about 
them. On writing to the Rev. S. Baring Gould, he most 
kindly directed my attention to ‘‘ The History of Mar 
Matthew and Mar Andrew, the blessed Apostles, when 
they converted the city of dogs, the inhabitants of which 
were cannibals;”’ and this legend contains the key. The 
authorship of both these books concerning St. Andrew has 
been assigned to Leucius Charinus, whose writings Pope 
Gelasius, in the fifth century, condemned as heretical, and 
called their author ‘ discipulus diaboli.”” From the fifth 
century down to the sixteenth when that condemnation 
was repealed by Pope Paul IV., all these Apocryphal Acts, 
without exception, were frequently condemned, and the 
pontifical authority was constantly exerted against them. 
Didron, in his valuable ‘‘Christian Iconography,”’ vol. I. 
p- 192, says, ‘‘ The apocryphal legends have been repeatedly 
condemned, anathematized, declared to be uncanonical, 
and yet most of the subjects painted on the stained glass 
windows, or sculptured in the portals of our cathedrals, 
are taken literally from the Apocryphal Books, and even 
from the most celebrated amongst them, from those which 
are most distinctly named in the Anathemas.” That the 
Papal condemnation was as little regarded in England as in 
France, this series of pictures in a church in what must 
then have been the remote wilds of Cumberland, plainly 


proves. 
I 
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I have abridged the following account from Professor 
Wright’s Translation of the ‘“‘ History of Mar Matthew 
and Mar Andrew ”’ contained in Vol. II. of his ‘‘Apocryphal 
Acts of the Apostles, edited from Syriac Manuscripts.” 
The figures in brackets still refer to the numbers in the 
plan of the window. 


After the Day of Pentecost the Apostles decided by lot in what 
region each should preach the Gospel. It fell to St. Matthew 
to go to the city of dogs, called in some MSS. Irka, in others 
Sinope, Myrmene, or Myrna, and in the label (26) ‘‘ Wrondon.” The 
inhabitants were cannibals, and on his arrival Matthew was treated 
in the way they usually treated strangers whom they intended to eat, 
viz.:—his eyes were dug out, and a magic cup was given him to 
change his heart to that of a beast and to destroy his understanding. 
He was then cast into prison and grass thrown down to him for food. 
But the cup failed in its effects, St. Matthew’s heart was not changed, 
and he was constant in urgent prayers and tears. While thus engaged 
a mighty light shone through the prison, and from it the Lord spoke 
to him, restored his sight, assured him of His protection, and promised 
to send Andrew after 27 days, to deliver him and his fellow prisoners. 
This appearance of Christ is evidently alluded to by the figure of our 
Saviour and the word “‘ levenyng” in (33). 

After 27 days our Lord appeared to St. Andrew in the country 
where he was teaching, and bid him go with his disciples to the city 
of Cannibals, and deliver Matthew from prison; for after 3 days those 
wretches intended to kill and eat him. Andrew was directed to go 
to the sea shore and there he would find a ship to convey him on his 
journey. Andrew obeyed, found the ship in which three men were 
sitting ; these were Christ in the form of a Sailor, and two angels as 
men. After some conversation with the supposed Sailor, Andrew and 
his company embarked. On the voyage all fell asleep except the 
Sailor. and Andrew, between whom a long conversation ensued. At 
the request of the supposed Sailor, Andrew related the miracles of his 
Master and the cause why the Jews rejected Him, and gavea curious 
narrative of the Ministry of Jesus and of the opposition of men to 
Him. As the boat approached the land, St. Andrew sank into a 
heavy sleep, during which our Lord commanded the Angels to carry 
Andrew and his disciples to the gate of the city. The saints landing 
is represented in (26) but the angels have vanished to (14) in the 
tracery of the window. 


When 
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When they all awoke in astonishment, the disciples narrated a 
dream they had had during the voyage. Their souls had been tran- 
sported to Paradise where they had seen our Lord sitting on a 
glorious throne surrounded by Angels, Patriarchs, Prophets, and the 
12 Apostles (28). Andrew then prayed to Christ that He would pardon 
him for not having discerned Him in the ship, and our Lord com- 
manded him to proceed on his mission; and forwarned him of the 
fearful tortures to which he should be subjected in that city. So 
Andrew went to the prison and saw seven keepers standing on guard 
at the gate. On his approach they fell down dead (latter part of 
label 31) and the gate opened on his making the sacred sign. After 
some conversation between the two Apostles, Andrew saw the other 
49 prisioners bound, blind, stripped naked, eating grass like beasts, 
and waiting for their turn to be slaughtered for food. After prayer, 
Andrew lays his hands upon them, restores their sight and under- 
standing, and sets them at liberty. At Andrew’s prayer, Matthew 
and his disciples are removed in a cloud to a mountain where St. 
Peter is sitting and teaching; and with him they remain. 

Then Andrew left the prison and walked about the city, (25) may 
refer to this. The public executioners, after their daily custom, went 
to the prison to fetch out victims for food, and there found the keepers 
lying dead. The chiefs of the people, on hearing this, ordered the 
bodies of the keepers to be brought for that day’s supply; and lots to 
be cast among the old men of the city; and those on whom the lots 
fell were to be slaughtered by sevens for daily food, till a fresh batch 
of victims could be captured by the young men from the surrounding 
countries. The corpses of the seven keepers were brought and laid 
alongside the slaughtering trough; but at Andrew’s prayer the 
hands of the executioners wese paralysed so that they could not 
proceed with their horrid purpose. One of the seven old men on 
whom the lot fell to be eaten on the first day, gave up his young son 
and daughter to be slain in his stead, and the executioners led them 
to the trough (27) for the purpose; but at the intervention of Andrew 
the knives fell from the executioners’ hands. The rulers seeing this 
wept bitterly; but Satan taking the form of an old man, exhorted 
them to seize the stranger whose name was Andrew, and kill him, as 
he was the author of all the mischief. The city gates were then shut, 
and search made for the Apostle who, cheered by a vision of His 
Lord, delivered himself into their hands. Incited by Satan, the can- 
nibals resolved to put ropes round his neck, and drag him through the 
city; and when he was dead to divide his body amongst them. They 

-tortured him thus for two whole days, and imprisoned him during 
the nights. On the gnd night Satan with seven other demons mock- 
ed 
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ed him, and were about to slay him, but seeing the seal of the Messiah 
between his eyes they were afraid and vanished like smoke. On 
the third day Andrew was again dragged through the streets and 
lanes of the city, his body was sorely lacerated and the hairtorn from 
his head. On crying to the Lord with sighs and tears a voice came 
to him and commanded him to turn and see the flesh which had been 
torn from him ‘‘and he looked and saw large trees, which had 
grown up and bore fruit.” These trees are represented in (26) and 
(30). Andrew then exclaimed ‘‘ Now Lord, I know that Thou hast 
not forsaken me.” That night our Lord appeared to him in his 
prison, and healed his wounds; and on looking into the midst of the 
pit in which he was confined he saw a pillar standing, and upon it an 
alabaster statue. Andrew signed the statue with the cross, and at 
his command water flowed from it like a mighty stream which 
surrounded the city (31); and, the flight of the inhabitants being 
prevented by the descent of a fiery cloud, many perished in the 
flood. Whereupon, stricken with consternation, the inhabitants 
resolved to release St. Andrew. Seeing their spirits thus humbled, 
he caused the flow of water to cease; and then went forth from the 
prison. The unfeeling old man, who had given up his children to 
slaughter, came and begged the saint to have mercy on them; but at 
Andrew’s prayer the earth opened and swallowed up him and the 
executioners. All those who had been drowned in the flood Andrew 
then restored to life. This restoration is represented in compartment 
(32). The citizens were then baptized, and at the Apostle’s direction 
a church was speedily built, and the pillar from which the waters had 
flowed was set up in it asamemorial. The dedication of this church 
is the subject of (30). After making for the people new rules and 
laws by which they might subsist without cannibalism, and delivering 
to them the Divine mysteries, Andrew took his departure: but our 
Lord ordered him to return and abide seven days longer in the city, 
and bring up those that had been swallowed in the abyss. Andrew 
obeyed, and at the end of those days he again took his departure. 
All the people of the city, from the youngest to the eldest accom- 
panying him on his way, and crying out and saying, ‘‘ One is the God 
of the blessed Andrew, our Lord Jesus the Messiah, the Son of the 
living God.” 


The label of modern glass which runs along the bottom 
of the window bears this inscription : ‘‘ This chancel was 
repaired by Thomas Howard of Greystoke, Earl of 
Arundeland Surrey, Earl Marshall, and William Morland, 

Rector, 
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Rector, 1654; was restored by Henry Howard of Grey- 
stoke and Henry Askew, Rector, 1848.” Before the 
restoration of 1848, an inscription carved on a wooden 
cornice placed round the roof of the old chancel, ran 
thus: 

*“ THOMAS HOWARD COMES ARUN: ET SURR. PATRONUS ET 
GULIELMUS MORLAND HUJUS ECCLESI#® RECTOR A°® DNI. 
1645.” 

Of course the old inscription is correct as to the date 
of the old restoration, and the modern one is wrong. 
In 1654 the remains of Thomas Earl of Arundel had been 


eight years resting in peace in Arundel Church, and 
William Morland, under the operation of the Cromwellian 


Public Worship Regulation Act, had been four years 
ejected from the rectory for “‘ ignorance and insufficiency,” 
the cant phrase used in those day to excuse the plundering 
of those who were faithful to their Church and to their 
King. 





ArT. [X.—On the remains of ancient Glass and Woodwork, 
at St. Anthony’s Chapel, Cartmel Fell. By the Rev. T. 
Less, M.A., and RICHARD S. FERGUSON.* 


any of our readers will turn to Burn and Nicholson, 

and look at the map of Westmorland there given, they 
will see a road which leads from Kendal westwards and 
southwards, and looses itself on the wastes of Cartmel 
Fell, its last trace on the map pointing towards the town of 
Cartmel. One hundred years ago the parish of Cartmel was 
(vide ‘‘ The Annales Caermoelenses”’ p.569) almost isolated 
from the world. East and west, two broad estuaries, and on 
the south the sea made it almost an island, while north lay 


* St. Anthony’s Chapel, Cartmel Fell, was visited by the Society, May 27, 1875, 
when the photographs, which accompany this paper, were ordered, and these 
photographs the writers of the paper have endeavoured to elucidate. 


Cartmel 
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Cartmel Fell, over which there was, at the date of the pub- 
lication of Burn and Nicholson’s work in 1776, no road. 
But on_this Fell, just where the wanderer would most want 
guidance and help, we find a quaint little chapel, dedicated 
to St. Anthony, the patron of hermits, and we can have 
no doubt that a hermitage with its chapel was here estab- 
lished bythe Priory of Cartmel, as a hospice of refuge for 
travellers to and fro through isolated Cartmel. 

Of the history of this chapel, so presumably founded, we 
know but little. It was reported, 1650, as held by ‘‘ Mr. 
John Brooke, an old malignant, not reconciled,’’ who 
however was not removed ;—proof probably of its poverty 
and insignificance—(vide Baines’ Lancashire). 

Its dedication is somewhat singular, as there are only 
five churches in England -dedicated to St. Anthony,* 
namely, this, two in Cornwall, one at Altham in Kent, and 
-one at Newton Toney in Wilts. Reasons for the dedication 
exist in plenty: not only was he the first hermit, but he 
was the patron of basket makers and charcoal burners, 
and the hazels that still grow well on the limestone of 
Cartmel Fell would be resorted to abundantly by both; 
while the Priory pigs, (and he was the guardian of pigs) 
roved under their shade, and fattened on the hazel nuts. 

The east window of this chapel consists of five lights, 
which for convenience we will number I, 2, &c., com- 
mencing from the dexter light, or that opposite a spectator’s 
left hand. These lights contain a collection of glass, of 
which Mr. Hughes, the eminent glass painter, writes as 
follows : 

‘‘ This glass does not resemble any now existing, either in Cartmel 
or Windermere Church. It is quite fragmentary, the remains of the 
work of some artist of the Low Countries. There are remnants of 
three representations of the Crucifixion, and parts of the figures of St. 


Anthony and other saints. It is quite possible that this glass was 
taken from a window in Cartmel Church, as there are a large number 





* Parker’s “ Calendar of the Anglican Church,” p. 185. 
of 
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of windows there which once probably contained stained glass, 
although there are now no remains of itin them. The existence of 
another and similar collection of old glass in the neighbourhood of 
Cartmel, seems to suggest the probability of there having been a 
distribution of this precious material at some time, and that some 
dwellers in the valley of Windermere had reserved and kept for 
sacred use, efforts of sacred art, which perhaps, but for their care 
would have been ruthlessly ‘‘ pluck’t down” and destroyed. (From 
A Description of the East Window of St. Martin’s, Windermere, by 
FREDERIC CLOWES). 


To connect together these fragments was the task which 
the writers of this paper undertook, and their first step 
was to write down a careful description of the glass in 
each light. 


Licut No.1. The principle figure in this light, (see the photo- 
graph) is that of St. Anthony, whose tau-headed cross staff lies 
over his right arm, and has the bell, the mark of a hermit, hanging 
from it, while the pig, peculiar to St. Anthony, is creeping up the 
staff. The face of the saint is very fine, and he is represented with 
long flowing beard and moustache; his right hand is raised as in 
benediction, and his left holds an open book; his robe, the cowl 
of which is drawn low down over the forehead, is bordered with gold, 
and the usual Tau is on the robe. The whole is done in yellow and 
brown smear on white glass. 

The rest of this light is filled with fragments, evidently, from their 
scale, taken from a different Window to that from which the figure of 
St. Anthony has come. Above the saint’s head are fragments of 
broken canopy work. To the left of the saint, is a female figure in a 
ruby dress with a rosary hanging from her hands, which are raised in 
prayer—the beads of the rosary are white, with the larger ones yellow. 
A large gold buckle clasps a belt round the figure’s waist, and the 
head dress is white.—This figure represents a Penitent, or Penance. 

By St. Anthony’s knee is the head of a priest in alb, with gold 
apparels, elevating the host, while above him is a figure of our Saviour 
which shows the stigmata, but has no cross, and the arms are bent 
upwards at the elbows. In this same light is more of this group: 
the priest’s body in a ruby chasuble and gold apparelled alb is attend- 
ed by a headless acolyte in a dalmatic, who holds up the hem of the 
chasuble: these two fragments then, when put together, give the 
Elevation of the Host, and the miraculous Mass of St. Gregory. 
The legend is, that on St Gregory’s prayer, in order to convince one who 

did 
BI. 
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did not believe in the Real Presence, our Saviour descended upon the 
Altar, bearing the stigmata, and surrounded by the instruments of 
His Passion—Illustrations of the same subject, taken from ancient 
MSS. will be found on p. 52 of Parker’s ‘‘Calendar of the English 
Church ” and p. 225 of Lacroix ‘‘ Vie Militaire et Religieuse au Moyen 
Age.” Between the last mentioned illumination and the glass we 
are now considering, there is a very marked resemblance. 

In the lower part of this light (No. 1.) is a death-bed scene ;—the 
figure of a girl in bed, on the side of whose head is placed a larger 
hand. Close to this, a half figure of a Priest, in alb and crossed stole, 
—Extreme Unction. 

To the right of St. Anthony’s feet are fragments of a book anda 
cushion.—In the dexter lower corner of the light, a round backed 
yellow chair: in the sinister, a lady kneeling with clasped hands, in 
a green dress, with kerchief round her head. 

LicHt No. 2. Atthe top, fragments of canopy work, some inverted. 

To the sinister, a bishop’s head in the mitra preciosa, his pastoral 
staff is carried by a tonsured priest behind him, crook turned from 
the bishop. 

Opposite the bishop’s face a fragment, inverted, on which a surplice 
sleeve, maunch-shaped, with a slender hand projecting therefrom 
and holding a square golden box—probably belongs to the group— 
Extreme Unction. 

Below these two fragments comes a large and perfect group ot 
fourteen figures, representing a Marriage—the costumes, some lay 
and some cleric, of time of 14th century. The bridegroom has long 
flaxen hair, a black velvet bodice, laced with gold; a priest in alb 
with gold apparels joins the hands of the happy couple; behind the 
priest is a monk holding a book. Behind the bride is an elderly man, 
probably her father, dressed in a dark blue robe, trimmed with fur at 
at the neck, and having an under garment of cloth of gold. 

In the lower part of this light we find the lower half of a figure, of 
the same scale as the St. Anthony in the first light—a large chain 
hangs from the figure, which is part of a figure of St. Leonard— 
other portions of the dress and chain are in No. 5. 

To the sinister of this fragment, we find another fragment of the 
Elevation group—we find an altar with white altar cloth, and gold 
frontal; on it a chalice covered with a chalice pall, and also a gold 
monstrance.—One of the usual five crosses with which the linen cloth 
would be marked, appears to the left of the chalice. It is not of the 
usual form, but shaped as shown on the corner of the plan given here- 
with. A tabernacle veil of white, edged with gold, hangs behind the 
altar, and at its side are altar rails, next to which comes acredence table 

and 
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and piscina combined. Two cruets are on it, one on the margin of, 
and the other in the piscina, and the sacring bell is on the corner. 

Below, fragments, some of the book and cushion in the first light. 

Licut No. 3. At top, fragments of canopy work. 

A fine figure of our Saviour on the cross, wanting his arms and 
the arms of the cross, has the crown of thorns, a brown cloth round 
the loins, a square-headed nail in the feet: over the head the I.N.R.I. 
placed inside out, z.e. to the outside of the church. The crossed 
nimbus is about our Saviour’s head. Below we find the feet of another 
crucified Saviour, another label, and several heads, all, except our 
Saviour, on the scale of the Elevation, Marriage, &c. groups, and 
among them the head of a boy, on which a hand which seems to 
fit the mitred bishop in second light—Confirmation. 

At the very bottom of this light—a row of windows, in front a 
dorsal, yellow with white rings.—This belongs to the Elevation group. 

In this light is a fragment of a coat of arms, which has been O, 3 
water-bougets S. 

Licut No. 4. The principal figure is our Saviour, with pierced 
feet and the crown of thorns, but no cross; his feet are on conven- 
tional grass, and the figure must represent our Saviour as he appeared 
to Mary in the garden: the empty Calvary cross is seen at one side. 

At the top, architectural fragments enclosing a circle, which con- 
tains fragments of two different monograms of I.H.S., one in old 
English, and the other in Roman capitals. There are also the figure 
of an angel, hands elevated, but not joined:—the lower part of a 
surplice, with hand appearing through the sleeve—and a turbaned 
head with bi-furcated beard. 

At the bottom of the light, is the head of John the Baptist, with 
the Agnus Dei on a book in his right hand, to which two fingers of 
his left hand are pointing.. Next him, the head of a Queen, crowned, 
long: hair, dress of cloth of gold, square cut at neck, possibly St. 
Margaret. Also two little bits of the Elevation group. 

Licut No. 5. Fine head of a bishop in the mitra preciosa, with 
sundry fragments below, among which a hand and portion of the 
chain, which is in the second light. 

Below, head of another bishop in mitra preciosa, pastoral staff 
behind him. Also the head of a female. 

The small bits of inscriptions which appear in various places are 
often inserted upside down, and the lettering to the outside of the 
church. They are fragments of Orate pro animabus, &c., but give no 
names or dates. 


We are now in a position to say something about whence 
the fragments of glass inthis East Window have come, 
and 
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and for convenience we will denote the various.sources, or 
windows that have been broken up to furnish these frag- 
ments, by letters::— 

A. Most, including all the smaller heads and figures, has 
come from a window by some Low Country Artist, which 
represented the Seven Sacraments of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Inthe Museum at Antwerp, there is a wooden 
tryptych, taken from a church at Dijon, on the doors of 
which are painted, six of the sacraments. This is the 
work of Roger Van der Weyden.* Engravings will be 
found on pp. 248, and 253 of Lacroix Vie Militaire, &c. 

For convenience we show in a tabulated form where 
each Sacrament is to be looked for. 


(1). Marriage, in light No. 2, almost complete. 
(11). Holy Communion, dispersed in fragments over all the lights, 
viz., the priest elevating the Host, &c. in No. 1: the altar, 
&c. in No. 2: the church windows and dorsal in No. 3: 
and a fragment or two in No. 4. This is the miraculous 
mass of St. Gregory. 
(III). Penance, in light No i. 
(IV). Confirmation; the head of the lad, who is being confirmed is 
in light No. 3, and the Bishop in light No. 4. 
(V). Extreme Unction. The dying person, with part of the priest, 
is in light No. 1, and a fragment in light No. 4. 
Baptism and Orders are missing, but some of the figures in the 
glass would doubtless belong to the groups representing these 
sacraments. 


This window, which we have called A. is very probably 
copied from a design by Roger Van der Weyden, for it is 
(as stated by Mr. Hughes, wide supra) the work of some 
artist of the Low Countries, and its date, to judge from 
the costumes, would coincide with the time of Roger van der 
Weyden, while the groups bear a marked resemblance to 
the groups in his pictures engraved by Lacroix. 





* Roger van der Weyden was the most celebrated scholar of Jan Van Eyck. 
Dr. Waage. supposes he was born within the last ten years of the 14th, certainly 
not later than the beginning of the 15th Century. Until 1846 he was known as 
“* Roger of Bruges,”—but in that year M. Wauters, the keeper of the Archives at 
Brussels, discovered his name to be Rogier van der Weyden, and his birth-place 
Brussels. 

ib. 
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B. A figure of St. Anthony, in light No. 1. 

C. Fragments of a St. Leonard, in lights 2 and 5. 

D. and E. Fragments of two bishops, in light No. 5. 

F. and G. Heads of a St. John and St. Margaret, in 

light No. 4. 

All these figures, or fragments of figures, are on the same 
scale, and (possibly with the exception of St. John) belong- 
ed to a window divided into compartments, and having in 
each compartment a Saint or Bishop. They are done on 
white glass, in brown and yellow stain, and are probably 
fourteenth century in date, and English in make. 

H.and I. Fragments of two, and two only, not three, 

crucifixions, both in the 3rd light. 

J. The appearance of our Lord in the Garden, light No. 4. 

This seems by the want of perspective to be very Early 
English glass. One of the Crucifixions may have been a 
companion to this, but all three are so mutilated that 


comparison its difficult. 
The heraldic fragment is the arms of De Roos, of 


Kendal, O. 3 water bougets S.; this would probably belong 
to one of the English Windows, which a De Roos may 
have given to some church, from whence its fragments 
came here, if this chapel was not its original possessor. 
The family of De Roos were Barons of Kendal from about 
1280 to 1390. 

It seems probable that the windows of which this glass 
formed a portion, were placed originally in the mother 
church of Cartmel Priory, and that when the present Per- 
pendicular windows of the choir and transepts, at a date 
not long before the Reformation, were inserted in place of 
the original Transition or Early English ones, the old 
glass was bestowed on the mountain chapel. 

The interior of St. Anthony’s chapel is further remark- 
able for two large square enclosures or pews, whose 
arrangement reminds one much of the two Elizabethan 
or Jacobean pews, inside the chancel at Haddon Hall, or 

those 
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those at the entrance of the Chancel at Greystoke which 
are photographed in the first volume of this Society’s 
Transactions, p. 323. The enclosure on the south side is 
good of its kind, and seems Jacobean in date; it isknown 
as the Burblethwaite Hall pew, a Hall now pulled down, 
but at the end of the last century it belonged to the 
Robinsons of Fell Foot (Annales Caermoelenses p. 511). 

The north pew, that represented in the photograph, is 
known as the Comer Hall pew (Ibid p. 518). At first, on 
the Society’s hurried visit to this chapel in May 1875, 
we were disposed to consider that it was the remains of 
a rood screen, cut up and made into a pew. A careful 
inspection of the joints, jointing, and traces of paint, soon 
proved that this great square enclosure, or box, for it has 
four sides, was as it was originally made, and not made 
up from some previous structure. A lucky gleam of light 
revealed to Mr. Lees the fact that each of the five oak 
panels, now against the north wall, has been once elabo- 
rately painted, and that each bore once the figure of a saint 
with nimbus round the head. 

The lower part of the enclosure, except these five panels 
against the wall, is very substantially framed, and panelled 
in oak, and these lower panels, on the south and west 
sides, show marks of green paint, and on the east side, of 
red paint, and on this east side the panels are larger and 
of different pattern. The upper part of the enclosure has 
been surrounded by beautifully carved wood work, now 
much destroyed: on the east side nothing remains of it, 
and the north east corner post has been sawn off at the 
upper level of the lower panels. Many of the intermediate 
uprights on the south and west sides are also gone, but 
enough remain to still support a cornice, the top of which, 
on the south side, is formed of gilt trefoils, or fleur-de-lis, in 
which are four shields all obliterated, save the westernmost, 
which bears St. Andrew’s Cross. On the level of the 
cornice, below the trefoils, are gilt cinquefoils, and qua- 

trefoils, 
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trefoils, and over the door, the letters M. and J. (the latter 
now inverted) for Mary and Jesus. Over the door, on the 
cornice top, a most elaborately and once richly gilt frag- 
ment of a canopy for a statue has been stuck on, obviously 
not in its original place, for the top of the cornice has been 
broken away to make room for it. The door is not in the 
‘centre of the south side, but is nearer to the west end. 
The dimensions of the structure are :— 


Along the north wall toft. 8 inches. 
Along the south side of pew rift. 43 inches. 
Along the east side git. Lt anches. 
Along the west side 7ft. g inches. 


As a second guess we were disposed to think that the 
pew had once formed an enclosure round the high altar, and 
that the five panels, now against the north wall had beena 
areredos. Against this supposition, various difficulties 
seemed to militate—the difference in pattern and decoration 
of the panels of the east and west ends, the ex-centrical 
position of the door—the fact that the high altar would 
completely hide the five decorated panels, &c. The fol- 
lowing extract from a letterfrom Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, 
F.S.A., an eminent authority on such subjects, seems to 
solve the question of what this enclosure has been. 


‘‘It is rather unsatisfactory to argue such a point without having 
seen the building, but the suggestion that the screen now round 
pew on north side was originally round the high altar appears to me 
to require more evidence before it can be accepted. I do not re- 
member any instance of a high altar thus enclosed, and the space 
though not absolutely unusable, would be very inconveniently small. 
High Mass could not be celebrated there, much less is there room for 
achoir. That the screen has been moved seems probable, and I 
should suggest something of the sort shown in the accompanying 
sketch, as the original arrangement ofthe chapel. (Vide plan.) Com- 
pare a very similar arrangement at Shelsley Walsh, in Worcestershire, 
which is drawn in the Spring Gardens Sketch Book, Vol. II., plate 67. 
The position of the door, the variation of the panels, and that of the 
painting seem all to point to a position east and west, and against a 
north wall. If the south-east post forbids the supposition that it 

worked 
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worked into the rood screen, it may be that the little chapel stood 
rather more to the west. 

‘‘ These little chapels are not uncommon in various forms, and I 
believe, served the double purpose of private chapels and family pews, 
being arranged to receive altars for private services and also for use 
as pews during the public services. Sometimes this double use is 
very distinctly shewn.” 

A wood table, fastened with wooden pegs instead of 
nails, now stands in the enclosure, one end of which is 
made of a panel painted green, probably one of the lower 
panels of the rood screen. 

The fragment of canopy now perched over the door 
of this pew has evidently been most richly gilt and 
painted at one time: a loose piece from it, and half of 
one of the pillars which formerly supported it are included 
in one of the photographs given with this paper. They 
were found in the vestry, and in the vestry was also, stand- 
ing up ina corner like an old umbrella, the figure of Our 
Saviour, which has evidently been used as the vestry poker, 
for the feet are burnt off. This figure is of oak wood, has 
been covered with some composition, and then gilt: the 
wound ison the right side, and gouts of blood from it, and 
from the crown of thorns, can still be discerned. No pins 
or pin-holes for a moveable metal diadem, or nimbus can 
befound. ‘The figure has the usual cloth round the loins ; 
the ribs show distinctly ; the arms are gone, and the feet, 
which seem to have been crossed, are burnt off. It 
measures 2ft. 6 inches, and is too large to have stood 
under the fragment of canopy now perched on the 
cornice over the pew: it is, probably, a relic of the altar 
cross. 

The piscina still remains in the south end of the east 
wall, but covered up. On the pulpit door is the date 1698, 
and possibly the Burblethwaite pew was erected as late as 
this. The belfry contains places for three bells, but has only 
two, both very good ones; on one is ‘‘Gloria Deo 1734” 
with ‘‘ Selby Ebor” and ‘‘ Selby” on small shields: the 
other bell has no inscription. 

Two 
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Two little sketches are given with this paper, one of 
the supposed original arrangement of St. Anthony’s Chapel, 
and the other of Shelsley Wash. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The APPENDIX to the work published by 
SIR GEO. DUCKETT, Bart., under the name 
“ DucHETIANA,’” will appear this summer. Under- - 
taken for purposes of Family Pedigree, it is now. 
offered as a valuable and important addition to 
the County Histories of Westmorland and Cum- 
berland. Going back to such an early date, the 
evidences touch upon almost every name of note 
in these two Counties. A limited number of 
copies of the original Memoir only are available, 
and any one wishing to secure a copy, with the 
Appendix, can send his application to 


Mr. T. WILSON, BookseEtter, 


28, HicHcaTE, KENDAL. 
May, 1876. 
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